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it's good 


to be 


KNOWN 


Everyone likes to be welcomed and accepted. The John 
Hancock representative can count on a friendly acceptance. The 
outstanding reputation of the John Hancock, backed by 
dramatic national advertising, always supports him in his work. 
The John Hancock representative can offer his prospects 
modern life insurance protection — Family policies, Business 
life insurance, Personal Health insurance, Annuities, as 

well as a wide variety of up-to-date Group plans and all regular 
forms of individual Life policies. Often a man is accepted 
because of the company he represents and the modern 
merchandise he has available. 
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business? 


*K By NATURAL Business we mean your 
present clients who need and qualify for 
Mass. Indemnity’s fine Disability Income 
protection. 


You know how. you would feel if one of 
your clients were disabled and you had not 
provided him with this vital protection .. . 
Insure him now! 


Propose the MILICO Plan which suits him best! 


For additional information contact . . . 


Mass.|Indemnity 


& LIFE company 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 














Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions are guaranteed by contract with the Company. 




























































HIGHLIGHT 


% New Life Insurance 
Million—55% more 


S$ OF 1957 


issued totaled $77 
than in 1956, and 


the largest amount for any year in the 


Company’s history. 


% Life Insurance in Force reached a new 
all-time high at the year end of 


$280,892,256. 


% Assets are now $26,853,727, a gain of 


$4,611,498. in 1957. 


% Legal Reserves increased $3,216,692 
during the year and total $18,890,394. 


% Surplus Funds for the Protection of 
Policyowners reached an all-time high 
of $2,260,439 at the year end. 


% Premium Income was $6,586,237 or 20% 
greater than in 1956, 


UNITED SERVICE 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 
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WASHINGTON 6G, D. G. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 


Service Officer, His 


Wife and Children 





life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























TOTAL INSURANCE % Changs 
rom 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1958 
January ...... $3,774** $4,338 $5,402 +25%, 
February ..... 3,738 5,000 4,860 —3%, 
First Two Months 7,576** 9,338 10,262 +10% 
Merch Sscecs5s =: 4,650 5,653 
Aart . Dio co ots 4,244 5,907 
|) ee ee 4,603 6,224 
NGL. is | ieee 4,402 5,545 
dae 3 ae 4,307 5,281 
Auquit... 2... 4.601 4.963 
September 4,195 4,602 
October °...5... 4,856 5,732 
November ...... 4,805 5,469 
December ...... 7,138 6,727 
Year ... $55,313** $65,441 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $2,496 $3,196 $3,467 +8% 
February 2,653 3,252 3,499 +8Y, 
First Two Months 5,149 6,448 6,966 +8% 
ES ee ee 3,076 3,975 
ee 2,913 3,883 
May 3,063 4,030 
June 2,966 3,728 
July .. 2,891 3,756 
1 eee 2,923 3,727 
September 2,698 3,452 
Ceteber ..... 3,350 4,023 
November .. 3,451 3,884 
December .... 3,895 4,254 
Wee <r ek $36,375 $45,160 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Janeane . 5.2.4. $453 $472 $428 —9%, 
February ..... 529 509 459 —10% 
First Two Months 982 981 887 —10% 
March .. ; 592 563 
1 SA ae 531 569 
ee es a 602 574 
SRE reo aso hig to 558 521 
yee 521 492 
Aimmutt ...-. >=. 545 515 
September ..... 544 517 
October. ....... 569 510 
November ...... 531 465 
December ...... 556 454 
weet a5 occen: $6,531 $6,161 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
January ........ $825** $670 $1,507 +125% 
February ....... 556 1,239 902 —27% 
First Two Months 1,381** 1,909 2,409 +26% 
Wire... 982 1,115 
April 800 1,455 
May ... 938 1,620 
MS ck us hos 878 1,296 
July 895 1,033 
August 1,133 721 
September ..... 953 633 
October 937 1,199 
November ...... 823 1,120 
December . 2,687 2,019 
NN Soo $12,407** $14,120 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 


Insurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting te 





+ EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., 
Best’s Insurance News Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States 
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life insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1958 Range Bid Price 
2/28/58 





Lite Companies High Low 
Pe Eo ae a ne 194 176 183 
American National Life ......... .........-..00000ee 10'/, W/, 9% 
Bankers Nat. — Sipeareaaidie rc vc, a agih oun done Se 22 19 19 
pS ES Pe aE ne ee 2 60 
California Western Sts. Life 78 88 
CIN TOI cic cdicdncvnsscees op ce cncseoss 64 72 
CI oo aks nace ie seve caescis 16/2 19% 
CII I ios oo ke Kise ch csc dlectaas cscseeias 34 
CIEE PIRI Soy ia) ead oes e occ usloesee ees 109 113, 
Foe og Sera ihe deat ie aaa AR 54 66i/, 
SD ooo cdc hs ie ee occ tice teses 69 81 
GI eee he te ier ccececeese 20; 21% 
Jefferson aes so srcdiirg ot. vic gc.crs bus cae 80 6a/, Ti! 
SO aoe ane ea aril oe ventcasaser A 1,230 
CR PI PUD aap cele ge cop ce cecgbaes 28 29'/2 
Life & Cas. Ins. > Bee eee ee, oes a kee 16, 18 
CO Bi ee OE WER. «oe ck ceSeeccys seca. 5 94c 
Lincoln National Life 32 ies SES 5 9 171 185 
Mass. Indem. : Life (new) * 44 
WAGIIIGIHteD AIR aks Selec yee ee cc ccdecceste veel 48 4 43 
ee ee SP aie een 93 70 86 
National Life & pe. BF Ins. Net OE an ate a 100!/; 94!/, 
SOR” Srivetecks 80 77"/p 7); 
North American Life i. * scant onde vens kee 20% 17'/2 18 
Philadelphia POEs NUE AMIE hoc ons aia cc esccikecesse 73 62 
we AS RS ea 59 55 55 
I Bi serecestcccacsics 4i 34 36 
SR Wa eric pics cd ce peice evseress 85 67 73 
SOI IN MII soo ccc cc came cccccvcccssess 92 
Ve PC oo es Loe ros ew cwnee ee’ BI, 72% 76 
rs Si I ri, uel es ccmsewace 24 19, 23\/2 
Ce I ND OO 55 Gd can sennwcccsccccescsss 32%, 26\/, 2/4 
a ee a, «slew does becouse 46'/. 44'/, 


* After 33'/% stock ya mee 

(a) After 20% stock dividen 

Hy Adjusted for 33'/,% aun ‘dividend. 
x 4% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


i a showed the greatest rate of increase in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in January with South 
Dakota in second place, North Dakota and Massa- 
chusetts tied for third, it is reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed sales by states and leading cities for January. 


Countrywide, 


ordinary business increased 8% in 


January, compared with January, 1957, while Nevada 


sales 


gained 31%. In South Dakota sales were 30% 


over a year ago and in both North Dakota and Massa- 
chusetts, 28%. 


Among the large cities, New York showed the great- 
est rate of increase for January, with a gain of 35%. 
Boston was next, up 32%. 





conventions ahead 


MAY 


American Life Convention, regional, San Francisco. 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, spring meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

Life Ins. Advertisers Assn. southern round table, 
Hotel, Roanoke. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Association, annual, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

International General Agents and Managers Conference of 
the Pacific Northwest, NALU, annual, Vancouver, B.C. 
Health Insurance Association of America, annual, 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Association, agency 
officers round table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
Southwest Area General Agents and Managers Con‘erence 
of NALU, annual, Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena. 
School of Insurance Administration, life company manage- 
ment seminar, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 


Roanoke 


Drake 


19-20 
19-23 


22-23 


23-24 
24 


26-28 


1-3 


5-7 
8-12 


9-13 

11-14 
17-20 
20-21 


8-11 
10-12 


5-3 
20-23 
25-27 
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GOOD 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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American Life Convention, regional, Kansas City, Mo. 

Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., sales promotion workshop, Hotel 
Statler, Hartford. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Monticello Hotel, Long- 
view, Wash. 

Indiana Association of Life Underwriters, Indianapolis. 
Indiana Assn. of A & H Underwriters, annual, Marott Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 
Canadian Life Ins. 


Officers Assn., 
Province of Quebec. 


annual, Seigniory Club, 


JUNE 


Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., annual, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Fraternal Actuarial Assn., spring, Drake Hotel, ene 
Society of Actuaries, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

California State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, San Jose. 
Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Division, annual, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 89th annual, 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. 

International Assn. of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
28th annual, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, 
Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Whitley Hotel, 
Montgomery. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, annual, 
Orleans. 


Roose- 


Banff Springs 


New 


JULY 


Interamerican Conference of Life Underwriters, 2nd annual, 
McAllister Hotel, Miami. 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel, annual, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


AUGUST 


National Insurance Assn., 38th annual, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus. 
Federation of Ins. 
Francisco. 
American Bar Assn., 


Counsel, annual, San 


Fairmont Hotel, 


Ins. Law Section, annual, Los Angeles. 
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HIGHER NET YIELS on 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


are possible through loans of $100,000 


or over with their low servicing costs. 





PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


You can produce more such high-yield investments and add 
large-loan know-how to your present operations by utilizing the 
specialized facilities of our country-wide organization in large 
loan placement. We work in cooperation with your present cor. 
respondent set-up, if desired. You have at your command... 























e EXPERIENCE — The underwriting and placement of mortgage loans total: 
ing close to five billion dollars in the last half-century has afforded us 4 
unique record of experience in mortgage finance. 


e PRODUCTION — Long established contacts among owners, builders, at- 
torneys, accountants, trust department executives, brokers, in key cities assure 
of first call on major mortgage needs in almost every case. 


e UNDERWRITING — Screening of each loan as to location, design of build: 
ing, rental appeal, economy of operation and reproduction and economit 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI valuations, assures that only prime loans are considered. 


e FOLLOW-THROUGH — A staff of 300 including attorneys, appraisers, ac 
countants, architects, inspection engineers and real estate specialists assure 4 
thorough follow through from initial loan inquiry to disbursement of funds 






WRITE FOR FREE REPRINTS OF ARTICLES CURRENTLY APPEAR: 
ING IN LEADING FINANCIAL AND REAL ESTATE PUBLICATIONS 
WHICH REPORT LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD 0 
LARGE LOAN ORIGINATION AND SERVICING. 


twteairnerver Wwe WARNECKE ‘ne tri ous: | 


“A Trust Earned In A Half Century of Successful Mortgage Financing.” 
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company developments 





ARIZONA Admitted 

Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. .............. Columbus, Ohio 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

Royal Life Insurance Company .................- Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 


All States Life Insurance Company ................. Dallas, Texas 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Mutual Service Life Insurance Company ........... St. Paul, Minn. 

COLORADO Licensed 

Preferred Risk Life Insurance Co. .........Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Western Empire Life Insurance Co. ................ Denver, Colo. 
Admitted 


Allstate Life Insurance Company ................-..-- Skokie, Ill. 
California Life Insurance Company ..............-- Oakland, Calif. 
Industrial Life Insurance Company ..............-... Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE Licensed 
American Family Life Insurance Co. ............ Wilmington, Del. 
Service: Life tnswrence Co. 0... ue eGincaeee. thee Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = Examined 
Miishisad Like. WeWNONOR FCO. ook occ hc pees Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA Dissolved 


Public Life Insurance Co. of America ................ Miami, Fla. 
GEORGIA Licensed 
Southern Coastal Reserve Life Ins. Co. .............. Macon, Ga. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Universe Life Insurance Co. .................. Carson City, Nev. 
Professional and Business Men's Life Ins. Co. ........ Denver, Colo. 
INDIANA Licensed 
Consumers National Life Insurance Co. ........... Evansville, Ind. 


National Protective Life Insurance Co. ...........Hammond, Ind. 


Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


What you get out of this year will 
depend upon what you put into it. 





He who would have the fruit—must 
first climb the tree. 


A “comer” is a person who is on the 
“ ”» 


go. 










The biggest waste of all is the time 
wasted getting started. 

















Thoughts with a practical value 
for those of us in the life insurance 
business! 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Clesmariie 


David 0. McKay, Pres 

















Selt Lake City, Utah 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Associates Life Insurance Co. .............000-- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Perpetual Life Insurance Co. .............-2e0e00e Denver, Colo. 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of the South .......... Jackson, Miss. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Pulstate sim suewrence Co. 656 ks aan cba. Skokie, ill. 
Associates Life Insurance Co. ...............--- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NEVADA Admitted 
Community National Life Insurance Co. ........... Houston, Texas 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of North America. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


hegre aene tt Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK Merged 

Northeastern Life Insurance Co. of New York ....New York, N. Y. 
Examined 

Bankers Security Life Insurance Society ......... New York, N. Y. 

United Mutual Life Insurance Co. .............. New York, N. Y 

NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 

Builders Life Insurance Co. ...............-000- Charlotte, N. C. 
Examined 

Sentinel Life Insurance Co. ..................- Greenville, N. C 

Winston Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Winston Salem, N. C. 

OHIO Admitted 

Allstate Life insurance Co. ..se8 es ni re ik Skokie, |!I 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ....... East Orange, N. J 

OKLAHOMA Licensed 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co. ............. Pauls Valley, Okla. 

Sooner Life Insurance Co. ......... iepigae etited aes Ponca City, Okla 

PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 

Great Northwestern Life Insurance Co. ......... Upper: Darby, Pa. 

Mercantile Life Insurance Co. .................. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Royal Oak Life Insurance Co. .................. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Universal Life Insurance Co. ................-.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

American Investment Life Insurance Co. .......... Nashville, Tenn. 

; Examined 

Life Insurance Co. of South Carolina ............ Columbia, S. C. 

National Savings Life Insurance Co. ........... Spartanburg, S. C. 

Public Savings Life Insurance Co. .............. Charleston, S. C 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Victory Etevineurance Go... spect otk colons ste Topeka, Kans. 

TEXAS Licensed 

Lyndon Life Insurance Co. 25 2:5 asec shee ey eo Hawkins, Texa: 
Admitted 

Minnehoma Life Insurance Co. ...........-.ee ee cece: Tulsa, Okla. 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Co. ............4-20005- Reading, Pa 
Reinsured a 

Great Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ...............+. Houston, Texas 

VIRGINIA Admitted 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ....... East Orange, N. J. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago 


bart tise New York, N. Y 
eee ik ees Chicago, |! 


WYOMING Admitted ’ 
Pe Late JUMINNOD: CO. | 57s aes ke sap a Readies ie Skokie, Ill. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAWAII Admitted 
Equitable Life Assur. Society of the U.S. ........ New York, N. Y. 
Ressrun’ bite. Ingurance’ Co. <2... :- « didedies sietsinioeaies « Dallas, Texas 







MANITOBA Admitted 
Farband-Labor Zionist Order ...........--.+-++- New York, N. ’- 
QUEBEC Licensed 
Medical Life Assurance Co. .........--2200005- Quebec, Canads 


Best’s Life New 
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MAJOR 
MEDICAL 


STATE MUTUAL 


An outstanding new State Mutual Major 
Medical policy with many hard-to-match sales 
features — to make selling easier and more 
profitable for you. Not a substitute for, but a 
supplement to basic, short-term medical, surgical 
and hospitalization plans — to help pay the BIG 
bills which otherwise might threaten a family’s 
financial security and create years of debt. 





Sales Features of the NEW State Mutual Major Medical Policy 


Benefits up to $7500 for any one sickness or injury 
Low cost: $500 deductible, co-insurance 80% — 20% 
Up to 90 days to satisfy deductible 


Guaranteed continuable to age 65, adjustable premium 


Covers expenses for services and supplies both in and out 
of hospital Send for full - 


Benefit period — 2 years information about the 
No extra cost for coverage on additional children after the first STATE MUTUAL 
Conversion privilege for children Major Medical Policy 





Mother if not yet 65 becomes policy- 
owner on death of father 


Vv 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Participating 


Please send me full information about your new 
Major Medical policy. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 














aan ss S eee as 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Offi e Worceste Ma wh ett Cc pany 
Street 
City. State_ 








CANCER 1958 


what is the outlook? 


While cancer is still one of our nation’s greatest health prob- 
lems, several recent developments are encouraging. 


e The mortality rate from cancer among women has been de- 
clining. The total decrease is substantial in degree—no less than 
15% in the last ten years alone among several million women 
ages 25 to 74. 


e The proportion of cancer patients surviving 5 years or more 
after diagnosis has measurably increased. This improvement 
is recorded for most major sites of cancer and is especially 
large for certain cancers among women and for cancers of the 
digestive system. 


Such facts indicate that still greater gains are possible. In 
this connection, the American Cancer Society states: 


“One half of all cases of cancer could be saved with present 
knowledge if individuals would seek medical attention early 
enough, and if the latest and best means of diagnosis and treat- 
ment can be made more generally available.” 


So, pending a major break-through against this disease, you 

are the first line of defense against cancer. And here are the 
things you should do to make your defense as strong as possi- 
ble: 
1. Know cancer’s seven warning signals. Should one of these 
signals appear, no time should be lost in seeing your doctor. 
In the vast majority of cases, a danger signal turns out, upon 
examination, to be a symptom of some other condition. 


2. Have regular health examinations. According to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, in 99 out of every 100 people examined, 





Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals 





1. Any sore that does not heal. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 
3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4. Any change in a wart or mole. 

5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 











no cancer is found. People who seek examination are relieved 
of worry if they do not have the disease. Those who have it, 
and are promptly treated, have a materially better chance of 
cure. 


Remember, many cancers occur in parts of the body which 
a general practitioner can readily examine. Should you notice 
changes in normal body functions between examinations, have 
another check-up. 


3. Avoid any treatment except your doctor’s. Cancer is cured 
only by skilled physicians using surgery, X-ray, radium and 
other forms of radiation. In many forms of cancer, the major- 
ity of cases can be saved when diagnosed early and properly 
treated. 


Current research on the causes of cancer, its prevention and 
treatment gives even greater hope for the future. But it is still 
important for you to be alert to cancer’s danger signals and 
get prompt treatment should one of them occur. 








COPYRIGHT 1956—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Time, News | 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home | 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader's | 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 
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eee The LIAMA Schools and the 
CLU Management Education Pro- 
yram both offer an opportunity to 
study modern management tech- 
niques and principles. Students learn 
tested ways of recruiting, training 
and supervising agents, plus all 
facets of successful agency building. 
The articles begin on pages 14 and 
15 respectively. 


eee When a company has a valu- 
able employee whom it wishes to 
provide with an incentive to remain 
with the company, the answer may 
lie in the adoption of The Split- 
Dollar Plan. It has. an advantage 
over a cash bonus, share of stock, 
free meals, or company car in that 
all these would be taxable to the 
employee as income, and moreover, 
would be but temporary incentives. 
For details see page 18. 


eee The underwriting of physical 
impairments has changed consider- 
ably because of improvements in 
medical knowledge and in the gen- 
eral level of mortality; many im- 
pairments now have little effect upon 
mortality. Moreover, the more elab- 
orate tests that have been developed 
permit the company with large 
amounts at stake to aviod early 
claims from conditions that previ- 
ously went undetected. However, 
the author stresses that in Classifi- 
cation of Risks, such intangibles as 
habits and morals are just as im- 
portant, and points out that these 
are not affected by the decrease in 
mortality rates and that even the 
most elaborate physical tests are no 
substitute for judgment in this area. 
See page 21. 
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eee With the cooperation of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
we plan to publish a series of articles 
contributed by members of the asso- 
ciation. The LOMA was organized 
in 1924 and has grown steadily until 
it now has a membership of well 
over three hundred companies. It is 
dedicated to the improvement of life 
office management, and within that 
area, interests itself in a wide variety 
of problems. These problems and 
their solutions will be the subject of 
the articles to appear in this and 
forthcoming issues. The initial one, 
Whadda Ya Know, on page 25, deals 
with effective communication in the 
office. 


eee Of thirty-six companies asked 
their opinions of the Bank Check 
Plan, four felt it would not become 
more important in the future, ten 
felt it might become more important, 
and twenty-two definitely thought 
the plan would increase in impor- 
tance. Those in the latter group 
gave as some of their reasons: the 
advantages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages, it is in keeping with modern 
merchandising methods and it helps 
develop good persistency. On page 
57 is a review of the plan’s history, 
its mechanics, some of its conse- 
quences. 


eee When a company can achieve, 
in ten years or less, a savings of 
over half a million dollars in office 
forms and printed advertising, it is 
usually regarded as a wonderous 
feat. However, the expert on page 
61 tells us, it is Not Magic—Simply 
Engineering, which leads to such a 
result. There are many factors to 
be considered, such as whether or 
not to have a captive printing plant. 





Also a study of the end product is 
essential. To channel thinking into 
constructive lines, we recommend 
the article. 


eee The further extension of dental 
coverage under health insurance pol- 
icies does not appear imminent and 
will probably await the development 
of usable statistics, particularly with 
respect to incidence and costs, ac- 
cording to our author on page 69. 
He goes on to say that whatever 
is being done by companies to pay 
some of the charges associated with 
dental care or treatment is largely 
administrative in nature and there 
is no general admission of such prac- 
tices in the group contracts he has 
reviewed. For more of his findings, 
read Dental Care Under Evxisting 
Plans. 


eee On page 73 is the second part 
of the two-part article Reformation 
of Policies. Last month we explored 
the various cases in which a mistake 
was made, either by both parties, or 
by one party with fraud or inequi- 
table conduct by the other. This 
month, we deal with the incontesti- 
ble clause, discriminatory statutes 
and standard provisions as aids or 
bars to reformation; the rights of 
third parties, and supplementary 
agreements. Many cases, their out- 
come, and their effect are cited. 


eee On page 6 of our January issue 
in the Franklin Life advertisement 
it should have been noted that Mr. 
Baehr meant to say in his letter that 
he had produced the necessary vol- 
ume to apply for membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Man of the Year 


Donald F. Lau, c.v.u. 


This is his record 
of outstanding achievements: 


% $1,000,000 or more ordinary insurance 
placed in the Massachusetts Mutual in each 
of the past seven years 

% Life and Qualifying Member, Million Dollar 
Round Table 

% $13,512,000 Massachusetts Mutual insurance 
owned by his policyholders 

% 600 consecutive weeks of production through 
1957 

% 129 consecutive months with sales of $30,000 
or more 

% 13 consecutive years among 100 leading 
producers 

% 16 consecutive years a Leaders Club member 

% 188), lives insured, leading the field in 1957; 
second honor with 1861 lives in 1956 

% 12 consecutive years National Quality Award 
winner 


AN OUTSTANDING MEMBER 
OF A GREAT FIELD FORCE 


Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Policyholders’ Company 


HERE ARE HIS VOLUNTEER 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES: 


Director and Membership Committee 
chairman, Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association, and past chairman of Sales 
Congress and Civic Affairs committees 


Past treasurer, secretary, vice presi- 
dent and president, Detroit Chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters 


Vice president and past secretary 
and treasurer, Detroit Life Insurance 
and Trust Council 


Member of Executive and 1958 Con- 
ference Program committees, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Agents Association, and 
past chairman of Pension Committee 


Taught Part Il, Life Underwriters 
Training Council study course at Wayne 
University 


Past vice president, Roosevelt School 
Parent-Teachers Association and past 
trustee, Drayton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 


Y.M.C.A. director, chairman of Met- 
ropolitan Membership Committee and 
Workshop, and Management Com- 
mittee chairman 


Member of Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, Economic Club, Detroit Athletic 
Club, University of Michigan Club of 
Detroit, Otsego Ski Club, Lost Lake 
Woods Club, and Detroit Commandery 
No. 1, Knight Templars 
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What Price Inflation? 


T THIS WRITING the United States is in a mild 
fh andl Forecasts as to whether this recession is 
going to end by midyear or later depend upon how 
optimistic the forecaster happens to be. (It looks as if 
those who predicted a strong upturn by the end of the 
first quarter are going to be disappointed.) The price 
indexes have continued to rise, and so has unemploy- 
ment. On the favorable side, unemployment is most ap- 
parent in the steel and durable goods industries and 
employment elsewhere has held up well. Compared to 
the large number of employed people, the number of un- 
employed cannot yet be considered a serious national 
problem. This does not alter the fact that, for the men 
who are out of work, their families, and their commu- 
nities the recession is indeed serious. 


Suggestions 


Now is the time when suggestions for bolstering the 
economy come faster than the days dwindle before elec- 
tion. Many of these suggestions are for ends desirable 
in themselves, and both parties agree that if the reces- 
sion should deepen sufficiently they will become neces- 
sary. We refer to such helps to the economy as tax 
relief, public works, and more government spending in 


other areas. The differences are over timing and details. 
If these “anti-deflationary” (which means inflationary ) 
measures are brought in too soon they will push prices 
still higher. Perhaps they will not be needed at all. 
Perhaps we are in a period of “inventory adjustment” 
or are having a “breathing spell” before additional de- 
fense production takes up the unemployment slack. 
Then again, we hear that we are in a lull because busi- 
ness has slowed up on capital plant investment and that 
it will soon take up where it left off, expanding its 
capacity to produce consumer goods. 

One of the most ingenious suggestions for ending the 
recession, or rather, of testing to see whether it was 
likely to be serious was this: 

Let the government provide that purchases of con- 
sumer durable goods, such as cars and refrigerators, will 
be 70% or even 100% deductible from income for in- 
come tax purposes. When inventories are down suffi- 
ciently in these goods, the deduction could be discon- 
tinued. The economist who suggested this says that if 
private people believe that the recession is going to be 
serious they will not buy expensive durables, even with 
the tax inducement, and the government will be on 
notice that stronger anti-recession measures are needed. 
On the other hand, says the economist, if the tax induce- 
ment works, the recession will be eased in the area 
where it is presently most apparent—steel and durable 
goods, 

This is an idea that, to our mind, is completely novel. 
But it is easy to imagine the outcry from other industries 
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at the favored treatment for these segments of our econ- 
omy. It seems to us, too, that this would be dangerous 
playing with economic forces, and in an unbalanced 
fashion. 


Saving 


Life insurance sales in 1958 started strongly, showing 
increases even in Detroit. The American people are 
strong savers, and their prudent habit of putting money 
aside for a rainy day has not been greatly affected by 
softening in some areas of business. Once people have 
assumed the duty of paying life insurance premiums 
they are loath to let their protection go. It should also 
be said that the public is continuing other means of sav- 
ing. An example is mutual funds, which had to contend 
with a market slide last year in addition to recession. 
Notwithstanding these two negative influences, the pur- 
chases of fund shares held up very well. 


Making the Old Car Do 


Another field which shows that the saving streak is 
still strong is automobiles. The manufacturers were 
sure that when cars bought in 1955 were paid off the 
public would rush to buy 1957s and 1958s. Built-in 
obsolescence was designed to accomplish this. The man- 
ufacturers were fooled, and most people who bought way 
back two or three years ago seem content to push the 
old wreck around for another few months or even few 
years. 

At this writing the Administration is taking some 
early steps to cushion the recession, particularly in the 
field of extending benefits for unemployed workers. 
Other steps will certainly be taken if the recession con- 
tinues to deepen. 


What About Life Insurance? 


The Wall Street Journal reports the results of an in- 
teresting survey which show that unemployment is most 
extensive among younger, unskilled men. While these 
men are no doubt mostly life insurance policyholders, 
they are not the best market for life insurance. Life 
insurance sales should continue to hold up well among 
those groups where the best prospects have always been 
found—skilled labor and the professional and business 
classes. The fact that sales figures still look good so far 
this year when they are compared to last year’s record- 
breakers bears this out. We might also bear this in 
mind, if the recession goes on—the cash values of life 
insurance where people have been wise enough to buy 
permanent coverage will help many families over rough 
spots, just as they have in the past! 
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BEVERLY SHYEV 
Editorial Assistant, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Assn. 
Hartford, Conn. 


ORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED life 
[saat and general agents 
have gone and will go back to school 
this year. As they enrolled from 
many different companies for two 
weeks of intensive training at 
strategic locations from coast to 
coast, they opened the curtain on 
the thirtieth year of LIAMA 
Schools in Agency Management. 

This unique program of institu- 
tional management training goes 
back to 1929 in Hartford when the 
first two-week school was launched 
by LIAMA’s predecessor, the Sales 
Research Bureau. The purpose 
then, as now, was to provide an in- 
stitutional course from which each 
company could benefit by incor- 
poration right into its own manage- 
ment training program. Companies 
have done just this and today many 
regularly send their managers to 
LIAMA schools as one essential 
step in their own company program 
of management development. 


In Field and Home Office 


Since then, one hundred an fifty- 
six schools have graduated nearly 
eight thousand seven hundred men 
representing three hundred an nine 
companies. While most students 
have been field managers, about one- 
fourth have had home office agency 
responsibilities. 

This year ten schools (the first of 
which began March 24) will be 
conducted, at which students will 
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profit from opportunities to study 
modern management techniques and 
principles, based on scientific re- 
search by the Association. They 
will review tested ways of recruiting, 
training, and supervising agents, 
profitable business management, and 
all facets of successful agency build- 
ing. 

Most students will be attending 
their first LIAMA school, but a 
few will be returning a second or 
third time for a refresher. 

In 1922, when the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau was founded, 
no institutional agency management 
training program existed. No scienti- 
fically accumulated knowledge in 
this area was available for all life 
companies to share equally. 


Picture Changed 


Five years later the picture had 
changed. The Bureau had amassed 
a large amount of data from its 
member companies, data which it 
felt could be handed on to field 
managers for their benefit. Thus, in 
1927, the Bureau instituted four- 
day managers’ schools. In the two 
years during which these schools 
were held, two hundred and nine 
managers, general agents, supervi- 
sors, and agency officers attended. 

Out of this pioneering experiment 
grew the two-week Schools in 
Agency Management. Thirteen men 
attended the first school. In con- 
trast, sixty are expected in Pasadena, 
California, this March 24 for the 
opening of the one hundred and 
fifty-seventh school, to be directed 
by LIAMA’s Director of Managerial 
Training, Donald Bramley. 





But figures alone fail to do justice 
to the full significance of these 
schools. The real story lies in a 
description of a typical school and 
its impact on the students attending. 


Principles Come First 


A LIAMA school is “first of all, 
a way of thinking,” in the words of 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, LIAMA’s 
director of company relations who 
holds the record for attending and 
instructing at the greatest number 
of schools—ninety-one. According 
to this philosophy, sound agency de- 
cisions can be made only on the 
basis of facts that have a basis in 
scientific truth. 

A well equipped manager, so the 
schools teach, must have an in- 
tegrated picture of all facets in 
agency management in order to un- 
derstand his job completely. 
Another postulate: principles must 
be learned before techniques can be 
effectively applied. Finally, the 
schools are based on the premise 
that “the best learning environ- 
ment is isolation from everyday 
problems of agency business.” 

A program of scientific research 
provides the basis for much of the 
school curriculum, which in forty- 
nine hours gives intensive coverage 
to all aspects of agency building. 
Materials used at the schools in- 
clude many well-known LIAMA 
texts, as well as discussion o 
LIAMA research tools such as the 
Aptitude Index, Sales Method In- 
dex, Persistency Rater, and others. 

The close relationship betwee! 
the three, four, or five instructofs 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Life News 


CLU PROGRAM 


DR. THOMAS J. LUCK 
Director of Management Education 
American College of 
Life Underwriters 


T IS NEWS TO NO ONE in agency 

management that market condi- 
tions are changing rapidly. New 
packages such as the family plan 
are being introduced. Mass market- 
ing techniques are being refined and 
emphasized. Pre-authorized check 
plans and other installment buying 
devices are now available to make it 
easier for policyholders to pay for 
their life insurance. Consumer buy- 
ing habits are going through exten- 
sive modification. 


Other Pressures 


Coupled with this is the growing 
scarcity of qualified manpower and 
the pressure of declining profit mar- 
gins, lower loadings, emphasis on 
term plans, and increased costs of 
operation. Marketing of life insur- 
ance has become a complex enter- 
prise. 

To meet the demands of this mod- 
ern age, the men with management 
responsibilities in life insurance 
agency work must have a working 
knowledge of a good many fields. 
They must be capable business ad- 
ministrators able to guide the finan- 
cial affairs of their agencies so as to 
operate upon a profitable plane. They 
should be able to apply market re- 
search techniques to anticipate con- 
Sumer desires and to take full ad- 
vantage of territorial potentials. 
Agency leaders need to become hu- 
man relations experts who are adept 
at handling the complex problems of 
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motivating and training successful 
life underwriters. They must be able 
to train and effectively supervise a 
corps of assistants ; for the day of the 
one-manager agency is becoming 
a thing of the past. 

Perhaps the most rapid means for 
an agency executive or field man- 
ager to become equipped to meet to- 
day’s complex marketing manage- 
ment problems, is to take the new 
CLU Management Education Pro- 
gram announced by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. This 


‘five-part program provides a com- 


prehensive on-the-job course of 
study that will equip persons inter- 
ested in agency management to make 
correct decisions in today’s chang- 
ing markets. 


Purpose of the Program 


The CLU Management Education 
Program is a depth course of study 
that enables the man with manage- 
ment responsibilities in the home of- 
fice or field to make the principles of 
successful agency management his 
own, to aid in developing his busi- 
ness. Each of the five parts is given 
over an academic year of thirty ses- 
sions meeting once a week. New 
books and study guides have been 
written to bring the accumulated 
knowledge of agency management 
work to his fingertips. 

The same relationship exists be- 
tween the CLU Management Educa- 
tion Program and the LIAMA 
schools which exists between the 
CLU Program and the LUTC 
course. With the College’s Manage- 
ment courses, the objective is an 
inquiry into the broad principles 


which underlie successful agency 
management whereas the LIAMA 
schools are more concerned with 
specific management techniques. The 
two programs complement and sup- 
plement one another. Both LIAMA 
schools and the CLU Management 
Education Program should be taken 
by those who aspire to attain pro- 
fessional status in the agency man- 
agement field. 

The content of the Management 
Education Program has been revised 
in light of the experience gained 
over twenty-six years since the pro- 
gram’s inception. It has been rede- 
signed from the ground up, based 
on modern knowledge of planned 
management development and the 
active assistance of the LIAMA and 
the GAMC. The program consists 
of five examinations designed to give 
a broad coverage of the knowledge 
essential to the modern agency man- 
agement man. 


Interchangeable Exams 


Three of these management ex- 
aminations, Parts M-1, M-2, and 
M-4 are interchangeable with Parts 
I, II, and IV of the CLU Program. 
These parts include Fundamentals 
of Life Insurance and Annuities; 
Business, Accident and Sickness, 
Group Insurance, and Pensions; 
Economics and Finance. The three 
parts form a basic curriculum essen- 
tial to the professional agency man- 
ager and to the professional life 
underwriter. A candidate taking 
these three parts of the program 
would receive credit in both the 
Management and the CLU Program. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Program—Continued 


A person who has already received 
credit for Parts I, II, and IV of the 
CLU Program will not have to re- 
peat the parts to qualify for corres- 
ponding credit in the Management 
Program. 

Part M-3 of the revised Manage- 
ment curriculum will be of particular 
interest to many agency men with 
management responsibilities for it 
deals with the psychological and 
human relations problems confront- 
ing a manager. ‘The candidate 
studies the latest principles in these 
fields of knowledge and begins to 
apply this knowledge to his own 
situation through cases and prob- 
lems. The last portion of Part M-3 
covers the principles of management 
and organization so essential to 
building a successful agency team. 

The last course of study and ex- 
amination, Part M-5, is in Sales and 
Financial Management. This, also, 
has three sections: Sales Manage- 
ment, Marketing Research, and 
Agency Financial Management. 
While agency men are likely to be 


A Bountiful Spring 


From this bubbling source of sparkling water, 
the community of Silver Spring takes its name. 
A suburb of Washington, D.C., Silver Spring is 
the second largest city in Maryland. 


on more familiar ground in this 
part, they will profit greatly from the 
opportunity to review the principles 
that underlie successful sales man- 
agement. Many will find themselves 
gaining a new insight into their jobs 
in such areas as management ac- 
counting and marketing research. 
There is new emphasis upon the fi- 
nancial principles that should be fol- 
lowed in managing a _ profitable 
agency. This material has been writ- 
ten in such a manner as to be valu- 
able to managers of both ordinary 
and combination agencies. 


Outline 


Following is a condensed outline 
of the entire Management Program 
as reviewed thus far (Parts M-l, 
M-2 and M-4 are interchangeable 
with CLU Parts I, II and IV respec- 
tively). 

Part M-1—Fundamentals of Life 
Insurance and Annuities : Needs and 
uses. Types of contracts. The arith- 
metic of premiums and _ reserves. 
Contract provisions and legal prin- 
ciples. Structure of the business. 


Fundamentals of programming and 
settlement options. 
Part M-2 Business Life Insurance, 
Accident and Sickness Insurance, 
Group Insurance and Pensions: 
Business purposes. Problems of old 
age, unemployment and disability. 
Accident and sickness insurance. 
Group insurance. Pensions and de- 
ferred compensation. 
Part M-3 Business Psychology, Hu- 
man Relations and Management 
Principles: Psychology of manage- 
ment. Human relations and leader- 
ship. Principles of management end 
organization. 
Part M-4 Economics and Finance: 
Economics. Family finance. Busi- 
ness finance. 
Part M-5 Sales and Financial Man- 
agement: Sales management prin- 
ciples (the sales management job, 
recruiting and selection, training, 
supervision, public relations, agency 
evaluation). Marketing research. 
Agency Financial Management. 
The materials for the revised pro- 
gram have been field tested in pilot 
courses in Boston and Dallas. The 
Boston class has been taught by Wm. 


Baltimore Life serves 
Silver Spring and vicin- 
ity through its district 
office at 11513 Old 
Bladensburg Road. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


The Baltimore Life, having just celebrated its 


75th Anniversary, is busily serving this com- 
munity and over 60 others, with family and 
business insurance programs designed to 


maintain stability and assure security. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Eugene Hays, CLU, and Professor 
Robert Fetter. The Dallas group 
has been under the guidance of 
Charles Gaines, CLU. Endorse- 
ments of the class members attest 
to the value of the course to them. 
As one manager stated, “The CLU 
Management Program is the finest 
educational course on management 
I have been privileged to take. The 
additional knowledge and prestige 
has been worth money in my pocket 
and confidence in my heart.” 

A Diploma in Agency Manage- 
ment will be awarded to all candi- 
dates who successfully pass the five 
examinations and meet the experi- 
ence requirements of three years of 
Satisfactory experience in life in- 
surance work, including one year in 
a management position as set forth 
in the Announcement of the Amer- 
ican College. This announcement, 
which outlines the procedures for 
preparing for the examinations, is 
obtainable from the American Col- 
lese of Life Underwriters, 3924 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

A vast amount of work over the 
past four years has gone into the 
revision of this program. Meetings 
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LNL’s NEW FAMILY POLICY 


Lincoln National’s new Family Policy offers these two outstanding advantages: 


1. Lower rates on larger policies are provided by 
LNL’s new 4-Dimensional premiums. 


2. Premiums can be paid through LNL’s Automatic 


Bank Check plan. 


This latest addition to the Lincoln National man’s kit 


is another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, INDIANA 
Its ‘Name Indicates Its Character 








‘have been- held by the College’s 


Management Education Committee 
to decide upon course content and 
to determine the administration of 
the program. The members of this 
committee include Charles W. 
Campbell, Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
Orville Beal, Herbert Graebner, 
Karl Kreder, Leland Lyons, Edward 
Reiley, Wm. Eugene Hays, Joseph 
H. Reese, Charles H. Schaaff, Ben- 
jamin Woodson, and Edmund Za- 
linski, Chairman. 

Numerous subcommittees have 
also been hard at work. Six Editor- 
ial Task Forces, made up of dis- 
tinguished leaders in the life insur- 
ance business, have burned the mid- 
night oil reviewing textbooks and 
revising study manual content to 
perfect the course. New textbooks 
have been prepared for the Program 
such as “Agency Financial Manage- 
ment” by Wallis Boileau, Armand 
Stalnaker, and myself, as well as 
“Life Insurance Sales Management” 
edited by Dan McGill. 

For the school year 1958-59, the 
Trustees of the American College 
have authorized the establishment 
of ten classes. The General Agents 


and Managers Conference in co- 
operation with the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, will 
promote the classes in various key 
cities such as Dallas, New York, 
Philadelphia, Houston, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Miami, and Indianapolis. However, 
it is possible for candidates to study 
on their own, using the study ma- 
terials furnished by the American 
College. In some instances, candi- 
dates may prefer to join in irfformal 
study groups. This is done fre- 
quently in home office locations. 
Any of the candidates studying on 
their own will receive full assistance 
of the staff of the American College. 

In the words of Edmund L, Za- 
linski, C.L.U., Chairman of the 
Management Education Committee, 
“This Program will be of interest 
to men with agency management re- 
sponsibilities whether novices or 
veterans, home office or field men, or 
combination or ordinary company 
managers. The sooner the candidate 
qualifies for his Diploma in Agency 
Management, the longer it will pay 
off in terms of personal job satis- 
faction and better earnings.” 
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BYRNE A. BOWMAN 
Felix, Griffin, Bowman & Templin 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


HE SPLIT-DOLLAR POLICY, more 
Epon called the split-premium 
plan, is a contractual arrangement 
between an employer, his valuable 
employee, and a life insurance com- 
pany, whereby the employer ad- 
vances for the employee, interest- 
free, that part of each year’s pre- 
mium representing the investment 
part thereof, and the employee pays 
the remainder, representing the true 
insurance part thereof until a year 
is reached where the annual in- 
crease in cash value equals the pre- 
mium. He no longer pays any part 
of the premium after about the 
seventh year, in the basic plan. It 
is thus cheap insurance for him— 
cheaper than any other kind. 


Employer's Share Increases 


As the employer continues to ad- 
vance the increase in the cash value 
each year, and his total advances are 
secured by the cash value, his share 
in the proceeds of the policy gradu- 
ally increases and that of the em- 
ployee’s beneficiaries gradually de- 
creases. 

Before going into the develop- 
ment of this plan, and its tax aspects, 
it is well to remember that the vari- 
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SPLIT-DOLLAR 
PLAN 


ous parties, at least in our thinking, 
must be in character and in only one 
character. For example, if the em- 
ployer is the owner of the policy, he 
owns the cash value instead of hold- 
ing an assignment to it as a secured 
creditor. On the other hand, if the 
employee owns the policy, the em- 
ployer would have no right to sur- 
render it unless he were given that 
right by an assignment. The com- 
panies vary in their treatment of 
these aspects and in whether they 
require the employee to be person- 
ally liable for the advancements. 

As this plan has developed from 
a Ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in 1955, let’s start 


From a tax ruling 


with the facts that were submitted 
to him, but fill in the spaces a little 
by legitimate dramatics, imagination 
and comment. 


The Case of Mr. B 


The Y Corporation had a valuable 
employee, Mr. B, who was its presi- 
dent. The company, for its own ad- 
vantage, wanted to provide him an 
incentive to be satisfied with his 
employment and remain with the 
company. It wanted to give him 
something that would be attractive, 
more or less tie him up for some 
years, and not be an income tax 
burden to him. 

The directors knew that they 
could give Mr. B a cash bonus, but 
this would be just more compensa- 
tion, deductible as an expense by the 
employer and taxable to the em- 
ployee as income, and would be but 
a temporary incentive. They also 
knew that, except in certain limited 
instances, furnishing meals, contri- 
buting part of the purchase price of 
a residence, or giving an expensive 
“present” to him would be taxable 
income to the employee. They 
thought about letting him use a coin- 
pany-maintained car for home put- 
poses, but found that this also would 
be taxable income to him. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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His vos: Lo heal, to counsel, to protect your health 


Mutual Benefit Life’s job: 


TRUE 
SECURITY 


FOR YOUR 
CLIENTS AND YOU 


Insurance, like medicine, is not for 
amateurs. The Insurance Man is a 
trained specialist who works con- 
stantly to improve himself profes- 
sionally and bring security and peace 
of mind to those he serves. 


And this is especially true of the 
. % '> @ oo men and women who work with 
itted “SS Wee «i Mutual Benefit Life. 
little j Service to the policy-holder is the 
hallmark of the whole Mutual Benefit 
Life organization. 


The True Security Program is a 
new Mutual Benefit Life develop- 
ment to help its agents maintain 

able ° € this reputation. True Security works 
. LM directly for the Mutual Benefit Life 
man. While others sell life insurance, 
the Mutual Benefit Life man sells 
; True Security. It is a flexible pro- 
1 his gram, easy to understand and ex- 
the plain. As a selling tool, True Security 
him is far ahead of the competition. It 
ctive, be Dm . makes a customer not only a buyer of 
some ‘ > insurance, but an investor and a 
tax Ee ao | planner as well. 

oS ' Thus, through Mutual Benefit 
they oe Life’s True Security program, the 
Y Mutual Benefit Life man is able to 
build a better life for himself, his 

clients, and his family. 


ad- 
m an 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


The Insurance Company 
The American Docter—scientist and guardian of 

our nation’s health. With skill, understanding for TRUE SECURITY 
and selflessness, he devotes his life to our physi- 

cal and mental needs. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Sd 





Are you ready for 


your own general agency? 
If you are...Check this list 


We are looking for additional general agents in 
these major communities: 


Baltimore, Maryland Birmingham, Alabama 

Cleveland, Ohio Chicago Area 

Newark, New Jersey Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Columbus, Ohio 
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This may be the opportunity of your business 
lifetime! We want to strengthen our representation 
in these major metropolitan areas with men 

who are qualified to operate general agencies. 

Old Republic offers a complete portfolio by t 
of ordinary policies to meet the needs of any client ain 
—or any general agency. pee 

Old Republic is admitted in all 48 states, gene 
in the District of Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, prov 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and in the lives 

< = Dominion of Canada. 
Old ae As of December 31, 1957 Old Republic had 
$2,029,208,321 of insurance in force. grou 

We are seeking men of caliber, judgment sits 
and experience to complete our nationwide general Medi 
agency system. If you are established and ready In o 
to start your own general agency in one of these 
cities, we are interested in hearing from you. 
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Write to Superintendent of Agencies, 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Iil. 


Old Republic “ 


Life Insurance Company Wher 


protec 
307 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 1, Illinois = 
eate 
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ANDREW C. WEBSTER 
Vice President for Selection, 
Mutual Life of New York. 
and 


ETHODS OF SELECTION 

Hi casttsniinn of risks have 
changed since the days of the first 
life insurance offices, but the funda- 
mental purpose of the process has 
not changed. That purpose is to ob- 
tain from the lives selected as good 
a mortality as is compatible with a 
sound competitive operation. The 
underwriter has to avoid bad risks 
and has to be sure that the insurer is 
getting an adequate premium for the 
risks accepted. 


Affected by Generalities 


Selection of risks does not operate 
ina vacuum. It is obviously affected 
by the general mortality, bearing in 
mind that from the population a 
better than average group is to be 
selected. An improvement in the 
general mortality will in turn im- 
prove the mortality of the select 
lives, and this has been confirmed by 
recent experience. 

The Impairment Study 1951 
points out that the death rates in two 
groups of heart impairments had 
greatly improved over the rates for 
the corresponding groups in the 
Medical Impairment Study 1929. 
In one group, the decline in the 
death rate had been from 4.9 per 
1,000 to 1.9 per 1,000, and in another 
from 7.7 per 1,000 to 3.5 per 1,000. 
A comparison of the Basic Tables 
1909-1927 and 1935-1950 used in 
the studies for calculating the ex- 
pected deaths showed decreases in 
the rates of mortality as high as 
65%. 

The selection of risks may also be 
atfected by the marketing process. 
Where the sale of life insurance as 
protection is actively promoted, the 
possibility of antiselection is probably 
greater than where insurance is 
bought as an investment. Such active 
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classification of risks 


promotion will, on the other hand, 
encourage the insurer to find ways 
and means for accepting risks which 
at first glance seem to be uninsurable. 
Where insurance is actively sold 
there will be requests for extension 
of coverage on some terms to all who 
apply. The insurers have tried to 
meet these requests, thereby extend- 
ing their services to the community. 


Influencing Factors 


Since the function of the under- 
writer is to properly classify the 
risks, so that each applicant is 
charged the appropriate premium for 
the risk he represents, he requires a 
knowledge of the factors influencing 
mortality which are: 


- Physical 


Occupational 
Residence and travel 
Intangibles 

Changes in underwriting practice 
have taken place within these groups 
as the knowledge of the mortality 
effect of impairments has been ex- 
tended and as the general level of 
mortality has dropped. These two 
forces have complemented each other 





The fundamentals have not changed 


as an analysis of the individual fac- 
tors will show. 


Physical—In the early days of life 


insurance the underwriter could 
avoid certain obviously bad risks. 
Extreme overweights, for example, 
were generally refused insurance. At 
that time medical knowledge of the 
effects of certain impairments upon 
longevity was sometimes’ fragmen- 
tary and sometimes erroneous. Many 
applications were approved in error 
and many must have been rejected in 
error because of this imperfect 
knowledge. 

Hand in hand with medical ad- 
vances went an improvement in the 
methods of selection and classifica- 
tion. The introduction of urinalysis 
requirements, of blood pressure 
readings, for example, made classifi- 
cation more accurate. New tech- 
niques in medicine have enabled the 
underwriter to distinguish between 
significant and insignificant impair- 
ments. New methods of detecting 
and combating disease and improved 
standards in public health have im- 
proved the general mortality. 


Lower Death Rate 


The lowered death rate among the 
general population has also an effect 
upon the classes which the insurer 
uses. Some impairments no longer 
have any effect upon the longevity 
of the insured, and lives with a 
history of such impairments can be 
accepted in the regular standard 
group. The group acceptable at 
standard rates has, therefore, been 
considerably broadened, and today 
many lives are accepted standard on 
the same underwriting information 
that would have given them a sub- 
standard classification several years 
ago. 

Further, the improvement in sub- 
standard mortality has had the effect 
of making the extra premiums 
probably somewhat excessive for the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Classification of Risks—Continued 


actual extra mortality being experi- 
enced. The insurance companies 
have recognized this either by 
broadening the ranges (as deter- 
mined by the numerical rating 
method) of the substandard classifi- 
cations covered by the existing extra 
premiums, or by reducing the extra 
premiums without changing the 
numerical ranges of the present sub- 
standard classifications. 

An improving mortality and better 
diagnosis have simplified to some 
extent the problems of the under- 
writer, but have not eliminated them. 
Selection requires that bad risks be 
excluded and that all acceptable risks 
be properly classified. There are 
still areas, even in physical impair- 
ments, where the existing knowledge 
is hardly adequate for proper classifi- 
cation. This can perhaps best be 
illustrated by reviewing the causes of 
death. The Basic Tables used for 
calculating the expected deaths in 
the two impairment studies already 
mentioned were Basic Table 1909- 
1927 in the 1929 Study, and Basic 
Tables 1935-1950 in the 1951 Study. 
Both tables were constructed from 
the experience on standard ordinary 
medically examined business. The 
following table shows the deaths by 


cause as a percentage of total deaths 
for certain specific causes: 
TABLE I 
Deaths By Various Causes As A 
Percentage Of Total Deaths 
Basic Table 
Cause of Death 1909-27 1935-50 
Tuberculosis 95% 20% 
Malignant neoplasms .. 8.6 16.0 
Heart and circulatory 
IIE bciten che 
Pneumonia and 
eee 28 
HOE  cccac cin swen 2.1 


These figures show, in a limited 
way, how the death pattern has 
changed. An analysis of any com- 
pany’s death claims will show the 
same picture—an increase in deaths 
from malignant neoplasms and from 
heart and circulatory diseases. The 
underwriter is not concerned with 
the deaths from these diseases after 
the insurance has been in force for 
many years. He is concerned with 
early deaths from cancer and heart 
disease because in some instances 
these have been bad risks accepted at 
standard rates. This is a problem in 
diagnosis and classification. On 
some impairments, overweight for 
example, the mortality effects are 
known and verified by existing 
statistics and, further, the charac- 
teristics of overweight are easily 
recognized and determined upon 
examination. This is not equally 
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MISSED the boat AGAIN? 


Then the big question is—do you 


have a diversified group of plans to offer— ~ 


a plan for every prospect. Look at 


ANICO’S Complete Line of Policies 


COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
COMPETITIVE COMMISSIONS 














ANICO SALES LEADERS 


® Family Policy. 

© $10,000 minimum special. 

® $25,000 minimum special. 

© Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 


©@ Annuities. 


® Income Conversion Rider. 


@ All forms of A&H. 
® Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 


© Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
® Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
® Family Income 
Term Policy. 


Openings everywhere in territory for Representatives, Brokers, Special Brokers 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: 
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OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


true of heart conditions; some of 
these, e.g., heart murmurs, may be 
apparent upon examination, while 
others are not, as shown by the early 
claims from coronary thrombosis 
within the standard group. 

It may be argued that the mor- 

tality rate is already so low that 
existing premiums are adequate to 
meet the prevailing death rate. This, 
however, ignores the effects of 
amounts of insurance upon the ex- 
perience. An extension of the stand- 
ard group is desirable so long as it 
does not encourage antiselection. 
The area in which antiselection is 
likely to be most prevalent is that 
where large amounts of insurance are 
involved, where the extent of the 
financial loss is greater, and it is in 
this area that the underwriter’s ef- 
forts should be concentrated effec- 
tively. Diagnostic aids are available 
and two of these, the X-ray and 
electrocardiogram, have been effec- 
tively used. The 1954 Report on 
Mortality on Policies for Large 
Amounts ™ stated : 
The very favorable experience on 
policies for large amounts at ages 
50 and over is believed to reflect the 
effects of very careful selection of 
older applicants by. means of multiple 
medical examinations, electrocardio- 
grams, X-rays of the chest, free use 
of physicians’ statements, etc. 


Usually Too Expensive 


The experience on ages 50 and 
over at issue was 77% of the ex- 
pected, the expected deaths being 
based on the corresponding standard 
ordinary medically examined issues 
(all amounts). Diagnostic aids are 
also expensive and only relatively 
large amounts of insurance have a 
premium sufficient to justify the 
extra expense. Better diagnosis, 
however, obviously gives better un- 
derwriting. 

In the cardiovascular group, one 
of the more recent tests being used 
is the Masters test for exercise re- 
sponse. [Electrocardiograms are 
made before and after exercise and 
compared. The test is not absolute 
except where the electrocardiogram 
shows no change from the pre-exer- 
cise tracing, or where there is a posi- 
tive change indicating an advers¢ 
finding. In too many instances the 





















of Actuaries, 1954 Reports of Mor 
Morbidity Experience, p. 25. Large 
as $50,000 and over. 
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e ciently definite to warrant any con- 
le clusion being drawn _ therefrom. 
ly There is no doubt but that some re- 
is finement of this test will emerge 
from current medical research, to the 
r- great assistance of the underwriter. 
at Outside of the circulatory tests, 
to perhaps the most extensively used 
is, test is the glucose tolerance test 
of where the blood and urine sugar 
x- levels at various time intervals after 
d- the ingestion of glucose indicate the 
it presence or absence of diabetes. This 
on. is a much more definitive test than a 
is simple urinalysis, and results in more 
hat accurate classification of applicants 
are with unusual sugar findings. 
the There are other tests, liver func- 
5 in tion, kidney function, for example, 
ef- which may be occasionally employed 
fec- where there is some indication in the 
able findings that the test can help in a 
and more accurate appraisal of the risk. 
fec- 
on 
arge Cancer Detection 
No test comparable to the X-ray 
Som and electrocardiogram is available as 
ages a protection against the second high- 
t the est cause of death, cancer. The un- 
n of derwriter must wait upon the im- 
tiple provements in medical diagnosis for 
rdio- such tests. There is, however, one 
e use factor which makes cancer less of an 
antiselective force—the fact that it 
frequently shows up in some portion 
of the body long before it becomes 
) and fatal. 
e ex- ; 
being All tests are expensive and before 
dard making use of them the underwriter 
‘ssues fp fas to determine that the expense of 
ie are conducting the tests does not out- 
tively § Weigh the value of the results. He 
ave 2 has also to contend with the possi- 
y the ble unwillingness of the applicant to 
mosis, undergo the tests. In general, there- 
ae ot fore, special tests are required only 
where large amounts are involved, 
p, one and the rules for their use are fre- 
g used quently laid down in advance. 
ise re- The underwriting of physical im- 
s are  pairments is no longer a question of 
ise and @ trying to get accurate and detailed 
bsolute § Classification of impairments. The 
liogram § knowledge of the effect of various 
-e-exel-  'Mpairments on longevity is suffi- 
; a posi- § ciently extensive to make such clas- 
adverse & Sification relatively simple, and the 
ices the § prevailing low level of mortality 
gop Mae makes many impairments of less con- 
25. Lane sequent. The increase in deaths from 
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heart disease and cancer is an anti- 
selective force of great weight where 
large amounts of insurance are in- 
volved. More accurate diagnosis and 
appraisal of these large risks is, there- 
fore, the problem of selection today. 
Many aids to diagnosis are availa- 
ble; many more will be added as 
medical knowledge increases. 

Occupation—The improvement in 


occupational mortality has been 
as marked as the general im- 
provement in mortality, and it 


may be that it is a facet of the 
general improvement in mortality. 
Better medical care, a better stand- 
ard of living, both have their part 
in lowering the mortality in the 
groups that are subject to health 
and accident hazards because of oc- 
cupation, but within the occupations, 
industrial medicine has reduced the 
health hazard and industrial safety 
engineering has overcome many of 
the accident hazards. The Registrar 
General of Great Britain has com- 
mented in his latest report about the 
narrowing of the gap in the mortality 
rates between social classes, thereby 
indicating a decrease in mortality 
in groups subject to an occupational 
hazard. This is the theoretical side 
of occupational mortality. 

The practical result may be illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1936, 
Mutual Life listed 364 rated occupa- 
tions in its occupational manual. 
Since 1936, the total number of oc- 
cupations has increased, yet in 1956 
the manual listed only 205 rated oc- 
cupations, and in these rated occupa- 
tions the extra premiums are lower 
than those charged in 1936. 

Occupational hazards are ever 
changing and new occupations arise 
with, presumably, new hazards. The 
newest occupation—production of 
atomic energy—has set a record for 
safety that any industry might envy. 
New hazards can be met and over- 
come by better industrial medicine 
and better safety engineering. The 
hazards may not entirely disappear 
and some may continue to be of con- 
sequence. In many occupations, 
however, the hazards can be mini- 
mized and their effect upon the 
longevity of the persons engaged in 
such occupations is not large enough 
to warrant charging an _ extra 
premium. 

Residence and travel—it is a far 
cry from the days when even parts 


of the United States were considered 
hazardous to the present underwrit- 
ing practice of accepting residents in 
some tropical and semi-tropical areas 
without an extra premium. Here 
again, medical science has been able 
to combat and lessen the hazards of 
foreign residence. Even living in 
tropical cities may present no greater 
hazard than living in any of the 
European or American cities, and 
the deleterious effects of tropical 
climates may not add sufficiently to 
the general mortality rate to warrant 
charging an extra premium. Today 
the residence hazard may be that of 
violence rather than that of disease. 


Intemperate Living 


Intangibles—This broad and not too 
well defined group includes those 
factors affecting longevity which are 
capable of neither exact measure- 
ment, like overweight, nor of ac- 
curate description, like a heart mur- 
mur. Such factors as habits with 
respect to the use of alcohol, morals, 
and financial underwriting are all of 
consequence in appraising a risk and 
sometimes of greater consequence 
than are physical impairments. They 
also present to the appraiser a prob- 
lem in judgment as well as in classifi- 
cation. In this group, the oppor- 
tunities for selection against the in- 
surer are great and are not measured 
by classifications. The problem is a 
continuing one, probably not affected 
by improvements in the general mor- 
tality level. 

There is ample evidence in studies 
made both by the life insurance in- 
dustry and by individual companies 
that there is an extra mortality 
where the applicant is given to in- 
temperate living. There is as yet no 
evidence that in a group subject to 
criticism of habits, the mortality has 
improved to the extent that it has 
improved in physical impairments. 
Further, since the information upon 
which the underwriter acts is never 
too definite, the applicant is in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of an insur- 
ance bargain. 

Financial underwriting is one of 
the most difficult underwriting prob- 
lems. The insurer is trying to put a 
financial value upon the applicant, a 
value which should bear some rela- 
tion to his income and wealth and a 
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Classification of Risks—Continued 


value which corresponds to the 
financial loss that will be sustained in 
the event of the death of the insured. 
While various measures for evaluat- 
ing the relation between worth and 
income and amount of insurance 
have been suggested, they can be no 
more than guides. Overinsurance 
can give as poor an experience as a 
group of hypertensives, although the 
measures of overinsurance are not 
nearly as exact as are those of hyper- 
tension. 


Generally in a group where over- 
insurance is involved, the amounts at 
risk are substantial. Following the 
practice outlined in the discussion of 
the physical risk, the company can 
afford to obtain the most complete 
physical tests. Such tests permit a 
more accurate classification of the 
risk physically, but they do not solve 
the problem of antiselection and 
speculation. More important than the 
physical impairments is the question 
of insurable interest and the eco- 
nomic loss that will be sustained on 
death. A low level of mortality 
enables the underwriter to take 
risks where, as in the case of physical 
impairments, he is in a position to 
guess at the extent of the risk he is 
taking. The low level of mortality 
does not, despite the most elaborate 
physical tests, enable the underwriter 
to ignore the antiselective force in 
this group where the hazards are 
intangible. 


Here the plan of insurance may 
enter into the picture because the 
speculative applicant will want to 
restrict the amount of his stake. In 
other words, he will purchase the 
cheapest plan of insurance—term in- 


surance. To some _ extent, this 
antiselection may be offset by sub- 
jecting the applicant to the most 
complete physical tests. Further, 
when term insurance is being 
marketed extensively, the specula- 
tive element may be reduced because 
of the spread. The speculative ele- 
ment cannot, however, be entirely 
ignored because of the difference in 
cost between term and permanent 
plans. 


The group covered under intangi- 
bles is not, therefore, affected either 
by an improving mortality or by the 
results of physical tests. The loss 
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arising from speculation may be 
greater than the loss that could arise 
from the incorrect diagnosis of a 
physical impairment. In this area, 
therefore, the underwriter must be 
constantly aware of the hazards and 
constantly on the lookout for un- 
justified insurance. 

This analysis of the component 
factors affecting mortality shows that 
the whole approach of present day 
underwriting is to take advantage of 
the low level of mortality by avoid- 
ing unnecessary requirements, par- 
ticularly when the amount at risk is 
small, but to spend time and money 
in careful underwriting where the 
amount at risk is large. There the 
use of the available aids to diagnosis 
is helpful but is no substitute for 
judgment. 


Underwriting is never static, and 
the insurer must be prepared to meet 
new problems as they arise. The 
general mortality picture is changing 
for the better, and medical science is 
extending its knowledge of disease 
and treatment. Fewer and fewer ap- 
plicants are rejected for insurance 
because of physical findings. The 
companies have tried and are con- 
tinuing to try to meet the problem of 
giving coverage to those hitherto 
uninsurable. 

Better analysis of physical .condi- 
tions by the medical profession and 
better treatment of conditions as 
they occur have encouraged the un- 
derwriters to make sound insurance 
offers to even seriously impaired 
lives. A history of coronary occlu- 
sion, for example, does not forever 
militate against insurability if the 
applicant is not an invalid and if 
medical tests (electrocardiogram and 
X-ray) show that the heart has over- 
come the impairment. A group of 
such risks are not standard risks, 
but some measure of the extra mor- 
tality can be guessed at. 

In another area, hypertension, the 
medical profession has been able in 
some instances to achieve remarkable 
results in reducing the blood pres- 
sure. Not enough time has elapsed 
to enable the mortality effect of these 
treatments to be measured, but a rea- 
sonable risk may be taken at an extra 
premium. 

As the mortality rate changes, the 
underwriter’s attitude must also 
change if the insurers are to do an 
effective job of providing insurance. 


FAMILY PLAN SPREADING 


THE NEW FAMILY PLAN life insur- 
ance policy, covering all members 
of a family in a single contract, and 
almost entirely the development of 
the past year and a half, now covers 
3,600,000 persons in 900,000 fami- 
lies for a total of more than $9,000,- 
000,000 of protection. Of this, at 
least $2,000,000,000 is in Family 
Income provisions added to the basic 
policies to give extra benefits for the 
years of chief family dependency. 
This is shown in a survey made by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, cov- 
ering the ownership of this plan at 
the start of this year and purchases 
during the past year. The Family 
Plan purchases in 1957 accounted 
for nearly 20% of total ordinary 
life insurance bought. The year’s 
new policies totaled 800,000 cover- 
ing 3,200,000 individuals for total 
protection of $8,500,000,000. Of 
this, $2,000,000,000 is represented 


by Family Income riders. 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


FoLLOWING THE EXCEPTIONALLY 
good showing in January, life in- 
surance shares developed a mixed 
and modestly lower trend in Febru- 
ary. Our study of a group of thirty 
selected life insurance stocks showed 
an average loss of 1.1% last month 
with seventeen showing declines, 
eleven recording advances and two 
remaining unchanged. However, 
with the 7.6% gain reported in 
January, this group of life insurance 
shares remained 6.4% above the 
December 31, 1957 close. 

Strong showings were made in 
February by Monumental Life, up 
8.9%, Columbian National (5.9%), 
Commonwealth Life (5.3%), and 
California-Western States (4.8%). 
The largest decline percentagewist 
was registered by Gulf Life with a 
loss of 9.9%, followed by North 
American Life, down 7.4%, and 
Government Employees Life, which 
reached 5.8% following an unusually 
large advance the previous month. 
Jefferson Standard, Kansas City 
and Travelers also were among the 
weaker shares’ with losses of from 


4% to 5%. 
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Of HROUGH THE YEARS I have 
ented found that “Whadda Ya 
Know?” (derived from an old In- 
dian expression) elicits considerably 
more interesting responses than 
more formal types of greeting. To 
cite just one example: The other day 
>KS a 6 year old responded to my greet- 
ing with “Lots—what do you wanna 
TALLY § know?” That’s a tough one, but it, 
fe in- § to a large degree, is the key to our 
mixed § communication problem. He’s will- 
tebru- § ing to tell now that I’ve asked—but 
thirty § he wants to be sure I want to know. 
howed § He hopes that I can make use of it 
month § and be better off for his having gone 
sclines, to the trouble to tell me. 
id two 
2 In Tune with the Times 
ted in 
surance Wanting to know is in tune with 
ve the § our times and if we as a company 
do not provide our employees with 
ade i § information about our business and 
ife, up § our company, we will be out of step 
5.9%). @ with the times. 
,), and It is not strange that an unusual 
4.8%). @ enthusiasm for effective communica- 
agewist § tion has arisen in the past few years 
- with 2% in this age of communication. A 
North @ veritable avalanche of facts, opinions 
%, a0’ and information pours forth each 
>, which day in magazines and newspapers, 
nusually § in meetings, in schools, over radio 
_ month. @ and television, etc. 
as City The people in our business have 
rong the gradually come as Americans to 
of from @ expect to be informed. They want 
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Whadda Ya Know? 


to know and they want to know now. 
Not to tell them is inviting wrong or 
distorted opinions or attitudes. 


Had Been Neglected 


In 1946, with the war over and 
business on the upswing, we like 
many other companies, were faced 
with the problem of patching up 
the operations which perforce had 
been neglected during almost five 
years of difficult times. People in 
our offices drove themselves during 
those war -years just as did the 
people in the service and personnel 
programs including communication 
faded into relative insignificance. 

So we started out with our eyes 
wide open, knowing that we had 
very few media of communication 
established on any formal basis. We 
had to approach the problem with a 
positive and frontal attack. 

Another point—because it is 
easier to talk to employees and tell 
the company point of view, the 
necessity of talking with employees, 
listening ‘to their story and under- 
standing their point of view is some- 
times neglected. Also, the devices 
and techniques for two-way com- 
munication are not simple. We have 
certainly found that to be the case 
in our company and we know we 
have to keep everlastingly at it. But 
again I suggest that if the climate 
is right, two-way communication at 
least has a chance. 

We also felt that the broad con- 
cepts or aims which are represented 
in the words “personnel” or “‘per- 
sonnel management” and the word 
“communication” were one and the 
same thing. Both are concerned with 


1s—cooperative research—education 


MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


people working together harmoni- 
ously and effectively. 

Based on such an opinion, we 
centralized the responsibility and 
authority for an effective over-all 
communication program. It is the 
president’s responsibility and any 
delegation of it is again centralized 
in the personnel officer who in turn 
is a staff officer directly responsible 
to the president. 


It is Worthwhile 


We did not and do not kid our- 
selves that even an excellent com- 
munication program will interest 
everyone, resolve all conflicts and 
differences, prove a substitute for 
sound personnel policies, eliminate 
turnover and absenteeism or change 
the emphasis on good supervision. 
But it’s like love and respect in the 
family—it’s good and right in itself 
whether the results are sticking out 
all over the place or not. At least, it 
would be hard to convince those who 
have lived with a successful program 
for any length of time that it has 
not been worthwhile. 

I would like to describe the home 
office communication media we have 
established over a period of years 
and some opinions we have formed 
about their use in our company, 
some strengths and advantages as 
well as some weaknesses and disad- 
vantages. I hope from this analysis 
the reader will be able to pick out a 
few ideas which may be of value in 
analyzing his own communitation 
programs. 

The following are abbreviated 
notes concerning the communication 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Whadda Ya Know?—Continued 


media in the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa: 

House Organ—ls potentially a con- 
tinual core of strength in employee 
communication. 

Pliés: Reaches everyone, includ- 
ing family through home mailing ; 
timely and current; given top 
priority in general and important 
news. 

Minus: Tends to become stylized 
with too much triviality. Sometimes 
little policy strength or position. 
Generally one-way, but in two-way 
use to a degree with use of employee 
reporters and employee editorial 
board. 


Committees 


Committee Meetings—Are basic to 
our operation and used extensively ; 
can be important communication 
medium, particularly with distribu- 
tion of minutes to non-member in- 
terested individuals. 

Plus: Very effective if properly 
used and conducted ; friendly face-to 
face contact has potential high 
morale value; generally convenient 
and fast; productive because indivi- 
duals involved are well informed and 
“several minds are better than one.” 

Minus: Time consuming, particu- 
larly for top executives, because of 
overlapping membership. 


Employee Booklets—We use initial 
orientation booklet and _ official 
“home office manual’; are basic to 
personnel program operation and 
telling about company. 

Plus: Convenient, reliable and 
official ; orientation booklet informal, 
motivating and natural; home office 
manual is comprehensive and 


reaches everyone. 

Minus: Tends to be too imper- 
sonal, is only one-way and gets out 
of date, requiring frequent revision. 


Bulletin Board—lInconvenient in our 
company because of physical ar- 
rangement of work areas but still 
necessary for limited use in general 
announcements ; other media better 
if available and timely. 

Plus: Official and convenient. 

Minus: Impersonal, one-way, 
only certain types of communication 
lend themselves. 


Meetings 


Staff Meeting—Management groups 
in staff meeting is coming to be used 
with increasing effectiveness, par- 
ticularly when well run. 

Plus: As the committee meeting, 
potential high morale builder be- 
cause of face-to-face contact; in- 
formation to be considered can be 
tailored to the interest of particular 
group, thereby maintaining high in- 
terest ; educational. 
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See Federal Life’s SECURED INCOME PLAN, the most competi- 
tive policy in the insurance field today. 
Life and Accident and Health Insurance into one package. A 
flexible plan for every budget. 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 
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. Chicago 46, Illinois 
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Minus: Unless well-handled can 
become time waster because of ex- 
traneous matters considered or dis- 
cussed. 


Procedures Manual—We use a per- 
sonnel information and procedures 
manual for supervisors and a few 
other similar manuals; value has 
been determined to be of high level. 

Plus: Official, convenient, relia- 
ble and dynamic. 

Minus: Requires frequent revi- 
sion and use is limited to manage- 
ment or classes of personnel. 


Bulletins 


Management Bulletin—Recently es- 
tablished medium which has gained 
in importance and strength with 
each succeeding issue; in growing 
company may become indispensable. 

Plus: Timely, dynamic, reliable, 
convenient and continuous. 

Minus: To keep dynamic editorial 
policy or content must be continually 
checked; some items stale and un- 
interesting to those possessing de- 
tailed knowledge of item. 


Interview—Employment, induction, 
merit rating, training, counseling, 
casual, and exit are all recognized in 
varying degrees of formality; like- 
wise varying degrees of success are 
experienced in each case, but 
medium is basic in personnel rela- 
tions and communication program. 

Plus: Personal, two-way, moti- 
vating, natural, informal and flexi- 
ble. 


Minus: In any particular case the 
interview may be ineffective be- 
cause of circumstances or inability 
of interviewer and interviewee to 
establish rapport; many manage- 
ment people not good interviewers. 


Suggestion System—Not too suc- 
cessful in our company from an 
over-all point of view, but necessary 
adjunct of upward communication 
effort. 

Plus: Good upward device; two- 
way, continuous and convenient ; al- 
lows ideas and complaints to come 
out on voluntary basis. 

Minus: Used by few people be- 
cause of frustration reputation of 
system; promoted to appear valua- 
ble beyond actual experience history, 
and therefore subject to belittling 
among older employees. 
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Mass Meeting—Used only occa- 
sionally because of physical limita- 
tions but would be used more often 
if possible. 

Plus: Direct and important; 
president or senior officer speaks 
face-to-face; employees see one 
another ; personal, reliable, vital and 
motivating ; gets action. 

Minus: Costly and inconvenient ; 
must be limited to important com- 
munication. 


Orientation 


Orientation Meeting—For newer 
employees get-acquainted courses of 
orientation provide initial “climate- 
setting” opportunity. 

Plus: Newer worker receptive to 
information about company; per- 
sonal, informal and two-way if 
properly handled. 

Minus: Stereotyped and not too 
dynamic or motivating for new 
young female worker in our busi- 
ness. 


Miscellaneous—Includes letters, 
memoranda, reports, pay envelope 
inserts but we use them sparingly; 
reasonably effective when used be- 
cause of controlled use; special re- 
ports circulated judiciously are very 
effective. 

Plus: get action if called for, 
reach everyone if desired, vital be- 
cause infrequent use arouses curi- 
osity as to purpose, increased audi- 
ence when sent to home; accurate 
and reliable. 

Minus: Some employees object to 
such impersonal communication; 
little motivation; inconvenient and 
quite formal. 


Grapevine 


Grapevine—As a medium destruc- 
tive to good communication it is not 
particularly potent in our company ; 
should not flourish if we do other- 
wise effective job; we recognize 
existence to extent we try to control 
grapevine; if grapevine operates it 
should be because the communica- 
tion system failed in some respect. 

Plus: In our company there are 
no advantages, 

Minus: Weak and_ inaccurate, 
reaching only a minority; can only 
thrive when other channels are in- 
operative. 
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Training Meeting—Outside of 
L.O.M.A. classes not used very ex- 
tensively ; has value in growing com- 
pany. 

Plus: Although not basic to com- 
munication alert instructor can turn 
current corhmunication priorities to 
good use in training process. 

Minus: Not basic communication 
medium, must be used carefully to 
avoid loss of training and working 
time. 


Social Meetings—Annual all-em- 
ployee dinner party, men’s club 
parties, quarter-century club parties 
and the like are vital part of good 
communication. 

Plus: Voluntary, informal, per- 
sonal and two-way; absence of 
noticeable status symbols makes for 
ease of communication process. 

Minus: Some family dissatisfac- 
tion if not included ; because barriers 
are down unusual care must be taken 
to avoid harmful misinformation or 
entanglement. 


Other Media 


Some of the media we do not 
use in our company and which I will 
not try to evaluate are: attitude sur- 
veys, open houses, public address 
systems, radio or television reports, 
information racks, posters, or super- 
visory bulletins (of non-news type), 
etc. We do not use them for a 
variety of reasons which do not 


necessarily imply our disapproval of 
them. We are not unmindful of 
their value in certain circumstances 
and are always alert to possible use 
of certain of them. 


I suspect that the question which 
has occurred most frequently in 
reading about our program is: “Isn't 
the preponderance of emphasis 
upon communication downward; 
what about communication up- 
ward?” JI agree. It is a problem 
with which we are continually con- 
cerned and to which we must be 
continually alert. We are always 
aware of the need for good upward 
communication. But on the other 
hand, I might suggest that tle only 
truly effective medium in our kind 
of business, in our home offices, for 
upward communication is the sym- 
pathetic listening by all levels of 
management in the many, many 
hour-to-hour and day-to-day, in- 
formal contacts within the depart- 
ment or section or outside the office. 
Half an hour at luncheon or ten 
minutes during a coffee break can 
provide more good upward com- 
munication than three days of par- 
ticipation in a formal or forced sys- 
tem. Intelligent, well-trained staff 
personnel can be invaluable in the 
upward communication process if 
they are careful, judicious and alert 
to their opportunity to assist their 
superiors. 
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‘‘Our greatest asset... happy, successful field people” 


President Chester O. Sullivan defines the basic pur- 
pose of Midland Mutual: 

“Extending the benefits of personal insurance to 
an ever-increasing number of people.” 

Our greatest need in the accomplishment of this 
purpose is an effective, well-trained sales organiza- 
tion. Our greatest asset will always be happy, suc- 
cessful field people — because they do the actual 
work of serving the public through our products. 

Midland Mutual offers rewarding careers in field 
management and underwriting—and provides 
the leadership and support to help field people 
achieve real success. The home office is staffed with 
capable, experienced individuals who are respon- 


THE MEN FROM MIDLAND MUTUAL 


Chester O. Sullivan, Midland Mutual’s field-minded President. 


sive to the needs and problems of the field force. 


To find out more about the advantages of Midland 
Mutual’s “Helping Hand” philosophy of operation, 
write to Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 


*~ Serving Personal 
: Security Needs 
Since 1906 


MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
248 EAST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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New Jersey Appellate Court Holds 
That Insured Must be Notified of 
Change in Group Life Policy. 

















John H. Savoyne, a merchant 
seaman, died on February 2, 1955. 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company had issued a 
group life policy to the Trustees of 
the National Maritime Union Pen- 
sion and Welfare Plan of New York. 
Savoyne was insured under this 
plan. The premiums were paid by 
the Union out of a fund to which 
various employers contributed. 

Originally the policy provided, 
among other things, that the life in- 
surance automatically terminated on 
the last day of the second calendar 
quarter following the calendar 

























































































dent. quarter in which the employee’s last 
day of employment occurred. Within 

99 @ thirty-one days after that date the 
le policy provided that an employee, 
upon written application to John 

orce. Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
land Company, would be entitled to an 
tion, individual policy of life insurance for 
-and & the same amount as under the group 





policy. 

On August 18, 1954, the policy 
Was amended so as to change the 
reference to the second calendar 
quarter to the first calendar quarter, 
thus making the coverage after ter- 
mination of employment three 
months less than in the original 
policy. 
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Savoyne’s last day as an employee 
was August 20, 1954. He was never 
given notice of the amendment re- 
ferred to prior to his death on 
February 2, 1955. Had his death 
occurred under the original policy, a 
death benefit would be paid his bene- 
ficiary. However, a construction of 
the policy with the amendment 
would preclude such recovery. 

The original policy provided that: 
“Termination of this policy or 
amendments thereto shall not re- 
quire the consent of any employee or 
beneficiary.” The actual document 
is a printed form which contained 
the language, “or notice to” after 
the words “‘consent of,” but this was 
stricken out. 

The beneficiary, after the company 
denied liability, filed suit, and, in 
the trial court the plaintiff prevailed. 
The defendant appealed to the New 
Jersey Superior Court, Appellate 
Division, where Justice Conford ex- 
pressed the opinion of the court. The 
Appellate Court affirmed the deci- 
sion of the trial court. 


The policy provided that it was 
to be construed according to New 
York law, but no New York cases 
could be found on this particular 
point. The sole question presented 
by this case was whether or not 
cancellation, modification or sub- 
stitution in or of a master group 
policy required consent by or notice 
to an insured employee. 

The Court cited case of Poch v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
from Pennsylvania, and the case of 
Emerick v. Connecticut General Life 


The Legal Spothoht 








Insurance Company from Connecti- 
cut. These cases held that notice 
should be given the employees of 
changes in the master policies, so 
that they might timely exercise any 
conversion privilege which might be 
available to them under the terms 
of the policy, or seasonably obtain 
insurance elsewhere. The latter 
case held further that there could 
be no termination of life insurance 
under a group policy based upon 
the termination of employment by 
the employer during a lay-off period 
without notice to the employee where 
the policy has a similar conversion 
privilege to the one herein. 

The striking of the language “or 
notice to” of the original policy in 
the court’s opinion is of minor con- 
sequence where such a vital amend- 
ment was made in this policy. 


There being no New York cases 
to be found, the court applyiry the 
common law concludes that the 
policy should be construed as to 
preclude the effectuation of the 
amendment in question as to the in- 
sured and beneficiary without notice 
to the insured. 


Vandenberg v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., New Jersey 
Superior Court, Appellate Division. 
December 5, 1957. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 789. 

Edward J. Russo, Nugent & Rollen- 
hagen, 921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey 
City, New Jersey, for defendant. 
John B. Applegate, Bessons & 
Applegate, 51 Neward Ave., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. for plaintiff. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Aunt and Uncle Held Not to be in 
Loco Parentis With Serviceman. 


Fred A Helfgott lived with his 
parents in Czechoslovakia. In 1938 
at the age of 15, his father, being 
a Jew and fearing the danger of the 
Nazis, sent his son to America to 
live with his brother, Arthur and his 
wife, Connie Helfgott. The boy 
lived with his Aunt and Uncle for 
nine months, after which time he 
moved and roomed with the Leo 
Dobschiner family, where his Aunt 
and Uncle paid $3 weekly rent. 
Later they paid from $10 to $12 for 
both room and board with the 
Dobschiners. Fred had become 
largely self supporting by this time. 

Fred’s father wrote numerous 
letters to him expressing his happi- 
ness that the boy was in the Dob- 
schiner’s home and asked them to 
continue “to represent my boy in 
his parents stead.” 

Fred entered the United States 
Army on December 29, 1942, and 
applied for and received in January 
of 1943 his National Service Insur- 
ance Policy for $10,000, making Leo 
Dobschiner the prime beneficiary, 
Suzanne Helfgott, his sister, and his 
father contingent beneficiaries. 
Fred’s father died in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp in 1942. 
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NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 


National Reserve Life, with over $222,000,000 Insurance In Force is con- 
tinuing a dynamic expansion program throughout its operating territory from 
California to Florida. Don't overlook this tremendous opportunity in Oklahoma 
City! 

Tested sales aids plus complete home 
office cooperation are yours. Write today 
for detailed information. 
in complete confidence. 


Fred Helfgott died and Leo 
Dobschiner filed a claim for the in- 
surance proceeds. Arthur and 
Connie Helfgott also filed formal 
claims. Suit was instituted and the 
United States, as defendant, im- 
pleaded the sister, Suzanne Helfgott 
and the aunt and uncle. Pending the 
trial of the case, Leo Dobschiner 
died, and the facts disclosed that 
Fred’s sister, Suzanne, had died in 
a Nazi concentration camp. 

The trial court dismissed the 
claim of Arthur and Connie Helf- 
gott and plaintiffs appealed to the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
where Justice Moore affirmed the 
trial court’s holding. 

The statutes, 38 USCA §801 and 
802, state that if a designated bene- 
ficiary does not survive the insured, 
the beneficiary shall be determined in 
accordance with the order specified 
in a succeeding section. The section 
provides that the parents of the in- 
sured, who last bore that relation- 
ship, if living, shall be the benefici- 
aries, if there be no widow or child. 
Parents are defined as persons who 
have stood in loco parentis at any 
time prior to entry in active service 
for a period of not less than one 
year. 

In order to qualify as parents the 
claimants must prove (1) that thev 
assumed the state of in loco parentis, 

(2)that they have held this relation- 
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ship for at least one year, and (3) 
that they last bore that relationship. 

The Appellate Court reviewed the 
facts as above outlined and affirmed 
the finding of the trial court that 
Arthur and Connie Helfgott had no 
claim. To acquire the status of im 
loco parentis the law requires the 
foster parents should assume the ob- 
ligation incident to parental rela- 
tion without going through the 
formalities necessary to legal adop- 
tion. In this case there was evidence 
that the natural father was inter- 
ested in the upbringing of his child 
and recognized that he had not 
delegated these responsibilities solely 
to his brother, Arthur. The in- 
sured’s intent, although not con- 
trolling, is interesting in that he 
named Leo Dobschiner, rather than 
his aunt and uncle, as primary bene- 
ficiary, and did not name his aunt 
and uncle as contingent beneficiaries 
under the policy. The court con- 
cludes that the findings by the trial 
court that the appellants were not in 
loco parentis to Fred Helfgott for 
one year as required by the statute 
are amply supported by the evi- 
dence. 

Helfgott, Et Ux vs. United States, 
United States Court of Appeals for 
Second Circuit No. 24482, January 
6, 1958. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 
819. 

Gerald Bovier, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza; Jack Flamhaft, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, for plaintiffs, 
appellants. 

Milton E. Lacina, Assistant U. S. 
Attorney, Paul W. Williams. U. S. 
Attorney, New York City, for 
defendant, appellee. 


WARNING ON STAMP 
PLAN 


OLD REPUBLIC LIFE of Chicago has 
been warned by the California State 
Association of Life Underwriters 
not to attempt to introduce its an- 
nounced stamp life insurance plan 
in California. In a letter to Old 
Republic Executive Vice-President 
Arthur J, Cade, the State Associa- 
tion President E. G. Velthouse 
called attention to Article 5.7, Sec- 
tion 777.1 of the California Insut- 
ance Code which prohibits the giving 
away of insurance as an inducement 
to purchase or rent goods. 
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@ A NEW BUILDING. The planning and 
bringing to completion in 1957 of our en- 
larged and modernized Home Office 
building has been an exciting project. 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS. A 32.7% in- 
crease in issued life insurance over the 
preceding year is encouraging evidence 
of the esteem in which our product and 
our service is held by policyowners in 22 
states. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. Lutherans now 
own over $435,000,000 of Lutheran Mu- 


tual life insurance. By the end of 1958, 
we will be near the half billion mark. 


ASSETS. Our assets now amount to $89,- 
963,601, an increase of over $8,000,000 
in the last twelve months. 


INCOME. Total for 1957 was $15,383- 
496, up from $13,868,953 in 1956. 


SURPLUS FUNDS. An important part in 
the stability of any life insurance com- 
pany is surplus. Our unassigned surplus is 


now $6,983,355. 





Lutheran Mutual jes 
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THE LIFE 


se OF 


Here are the five top leaders in Life of 
. Virginia’s Combination Division. In 1957, 
each of these men, either personally or as 
an Agency Leader, established an out- 
standing sales and service record. 


IRGINIA 


Theirs is the kind of performance and 
leadership which carries Life of Virginia 
protection to an ever growing public... 
and makes this company more and more 
“The Natural Bridge to Security” for in- 
dividuals and their families. 
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PART I—FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


1957 





will lead to disappointment. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study program. 
Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have used them 
but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the 
sole method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably 


Students should use the Questions and Answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published an- 
swers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A 
candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accomplished 
in treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 











QUESTION 1 


The Life Insurance Fact Book 
reported that 58% of the bene- 
fits paid by life insurance compa- 
nies in 1955 went to living poli- 
cyholders. Such benefits are 
generally characterized as “liv- 
ing benefits.” 


(a) Enumerate the various types 
of payments that presumably 
were included among the “liv- 
ing benefits” to policyholders. 


(b and c) Explain briefly the 
major advantages associated with 
the accumulation of funds for 
the payment of “living benefits” 
through the life insurance insti- 
tution. 


Answer 


(a) The various types of payments 
included among the “living benefits” 
to policyholders are; 
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1. Matured endowments. These 
are contract payments made upon 
survival of the policyholder to the 
maturity date of the endowment 
policy and are equal to the face 
amount of the policy plus any ac- 
cumulated dividends. 

2. Disability benefits. Included 
are payments to totally and perma- 
nently disabled policyholders whose 
contracts contain disability clauses 
and payments to policyholders who 
suffer accidental dismemberment 
and are thereby entitled to disability 
benefits under the contract provi- 
sions. 

3. Cash surrender values. These 
are amounts obtained through sur- 
render of a policy prior to maturity 
and arising out of redundant pre- 
miums during the early years of the 
contract. 

4. Annuity payments. These are 
payments to living policyholders 
made either under the provisions of 


an annuity contract or under the an- 
nuity portion of a retirement income 
policy. Under the terms of these 
contracts periodic payments are 
made to the annuitant beginning at 
a specified age, usually age 65, pay- 
able throughout the remaining life- 
time of the annuitant. 

5. Accident and health payments. 
With the exception of death benefits 
all payments made under accident 
and health policies are payable to or 
on behalf of living policyholders and 
include payments of disability in- 
come, accidental dismemberment 
benefits, hospital, medical and sur- 
gical reimbursement payments as 
well as major medical expense bene- 
fits. 

6. Policy loans. These payments 
to living policyholders represent the 
loan portion or loan value of the 
reserve under permanent life in- 
surance contracts which the policy- 
holder may borrow during the life- 
time of the contract. Any loans out- 
standing at the time of déath or sur- 
render of the contract, of course, will 
be deducted from the proceeds. 

7. Dividends. Under the terms 
of participating life insurance con- 
tracts, periodic distributions of sur- 
plus of the company are paid to 
living policyholders in the form of 
dividends. These payments may be 
taken in cash, used to offset life in- 
surance premiums due, or left with 
the company under one of several 
dividend options available under a 
participating life insurance contract. 
(b and c) The major advantages 
associated with the accumulation of 
(Continued on the next page} 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 

funds for the payment of “living 
benefits” through the life insurance 
istitution are: 

1. Safety of principal. Over the 
years the institution of life insur- 
ance has compiled a record for safety 
that is unmatched by any other type 
of business. This record has been 
achieved through a policy of select- 
ing high grade government and cor- 
porate bonds and real estate mort- 
gages and diversifying investments 
as to type of industry, geographical 
distribution’ and maturity. Thus, 
each policyowner, in effect but not 
in legal comprehension, owns a pro- 
rata share of each of the many in- 
vestment units in his company’s 
portfolio. 

2. Guaranteed interest return. At 
the time of issuance of a life insur- 
ance policy, the insurance company 
guarantees a minimum rate of in- 
terest at which the investment ele- 
ment or reserve in the contract will 
accumulate. This minimum rate will 
continue throughout the policy life, 
even in event of depression, war or 
fluctuations in security markets. 


3. Expert investment manage- 
ment. A staff of experienced and 
professional investment personnel 
invests the great mass of policy- 
holder funds for the benefit of all 
the policyholders. This professional 
service relieves each individual 
policyholder of all cares and duties 
with respect to the investment of his 
funds, while providing maximum 
safety of principal at a guaranteed 
minimum yield. Furthermore, these 
investment experts can earn, over 
the long term of the life insurance 
contract, a consistently higher yield 
than can an individual investor in 
most cases. 


4. Tax free accumulation. Dur- 
ing the period of accumulation, the 
annual increases in the cash values 
of the life insurance policy are not 
subject to Federal income taxes. In 
the current period of high Federal 
income tax rates this advantage may 
be of considerable importance, par- 
ticularly since this accumulation pe- 
riod is usually also the period of the 
policvholder’s highest earnings. If 
the cash values are taken in a lump 
sum, the interest accumulations only 
are taxed at that time, and are con- 
sidered to be equal to the difference 
hetween total cash value and pre- 
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miums paid. If cash values are 
taken under one of the settlement 
options, the interest accumulations 
are taxed as an annuity for income 
tax purposes. 

5. Semi-compulsory nature of 
fixed savings. When the savings 
feature of life insurance is combined 
with the protection feature there is 
a strong incentive for the insured to 
save because failure to set aside the 
predetermined premium would re- 
sult in the loss of his insurance pro- 
tection which might be irreplaceable. 
Therefore the policyowner, by pay- 
ing for protection and savings in the 
same premium, in a sense is forced 
to save in his endeavor to preserve 
his insurance protection. 

6. Liquidity of the investment. 
The cash values of a life insurance 
policy are normally available at any 
time with no loss of principal either 
upon surrender of the policy or 
through a policy loan which alterna- 
tive would keep the insurance pro- 
tection practically undisturbed. 
There is never the problem for the 
policyholder of liquidating his in- 
vestment in an unfavorable market 
and his policy loan can not be called 
because of inadequate collateral. 


7. Creditor protection. Automatic 
protection is afforded the cash val- 
ues of life insurance policies during 
an insured’s lifetime by the exemp- 
tion statutes of most states, pro- 
vided a person other than the in- 
sured, his estate or his executor or 
administrator is named as benefici- 
ary. Where no statute exists, pro- 
tection against the claims of cred- 
itors may be obtained by designating 
a beneficiary without reserving the 
right to change the beneficiary. 

8. Convenience of payment. At 
the option of the policyowner, pre- 
miums may be paid weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
—whichever is more convenient. In 
addition to the advantage of making 
several payments in small amounts, 
the policvowner may arrange for 
these payments through automatic 
payroll deductions or automatic 
deductions from his checking ac- 
count. 

9. Strengthens the credit of the 
policyowner. Life insurance can 
serve to strengthen the credit of the 
policyowner in two ways. First, it 
improves the general credit rating of 
the individual or business firm be- 


cause the ownership of substantial 
life insurance usually is considered 
in evaluating the character or rating 
of an individual or firm, on the as- 
sumption that the cash values and 
policy proceeds will be available to 
pay the claims of creditors if the 
terms of the loan are not honored by 
the debtor. Second, the life insur- 
ance policy may be pledged as col- 
lateral to protect the creditor against 
the contingency of the premature 
death of the debtor or default on 
the loan even if the debtor should 
live. 

10. Self-completing feature. In 
case of premature death of the in- 
sured, he, nevertheless, will leave a 
life insurance estate for his benefi- 
ciaries in approximately the same 
amount that he would have accumu- 
lated under the contract if he had 
lived to complete all the annual pay- 
ments. Furthermore, in case of 
total and permanent disability of the 
insured, the premium payments will 
automatically be made by the insur- 
ance company under the terms of a 
waiver of premium provision in the 
policy so that the policyowner will 
complete his objectives with respect 
to his creation of a life insurance 
estate. No other type of savings pro- 
gram provides either of these self- 
completing features, unless com- 
bined with life insurance. 


11. Availability of settlement op- 
tions. Although the policyowner 
would not ordinarily use the settle- 
ment options during the accumula- 
tion period, the fact that the options 
are available for his use at any time 
would be an advantage which would 
not be available under any other 
savings program. Having the settle- 
ment options available for his use 
with respect to the cash values of 
the policy permits the policyowner 
to have the continued management 
of the funds by the insurance com- 
pany, and permits the application 
of the annuity principle of liquida- 
tion to provide the largest possible 
return commensurate with the high 
degree of safety afforded. 

12. Advantages to the economy 
and society. Through their daily 
investment operations, life insur- 
ance companies make available to 
individuals, businesses, and govern- 
ments the savings of the millions of 
people who buy life insurance. Life 
insurance company investments are 
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one of the most important sources 
of capital funds for the economy, 
and the growth of the basic indus- 
tries of our country has been aided 
substantially by this investment of 
the funds paid in by policyowners. 
Life insurance itself assists in sta- 
bilizing the nation’s business . struc- 
ture by assuring the continued life 
of a business in case of the death of 
a key-man, a proprietor, a partner, 
or a close corporation stockholder. 

Finally, life insurance contributes 
to the social welfare of the nation by 
encouraging people to use this me- 
dium to provide protection for them- 
selves against the social and financial 
consequences of disability, old-age, 
death or financial emergency. 


QUESTION 2 


“One of the seldom recog- 
nized facts about life insurance 
is that the death of the insured 
frequently results in the payment 
of a lump sum larger than the 
face amount of the policy.” 

(a) Identify and explain each 
policy provision or company 
practice which may lead to the 
payment at the insured’s death of 
a lump sum larger than the face 
amount of the policy. 

(b) Under what circumstances 
might the lump sum payment at 
the death of the insured be 
smaller than the face amount of 
the policy? Be specific. 


Answer 


(a) Policy provisions or company 
practices which may lead to the 
payment at the insured’s death of a 
lump sum larger than the face 
amount of the policy include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Double indemnity. Under the 
terms of a double indemnity provi- 
sion, which, for an additional pre- 
mium, may be added to a life insur- 
ance policy, the company agrees to 
pay in addition to the normal face 
amount of death benefit, an amount 
equal to the face of the policy if 
death occurs as the: result of acci- 
dental means. : 

2. Dividend accumulations. As 
one of the dividend options in a 
participating policy, the policyowner 
may elect that policy dividends be 
le't with the company to accumulate 
at a guaranteed rate of interest as 
specified in the policy. If these divi- 
dend accumulations are neither with- 
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drawn, nor otherwise used during 
the policyholder’s lifetime, they will 
be included in any cash settlement 
made at the time the policy matures 
as a death claim. 

3. Post-mortem dividend. At the 
time a policy matures as a death 
claim some companies pay a so- 
called “special-settlement” dividend, 
which is designed to give to the 
beneficiary a share of the general 
surplus of the company to which the 
policyowner contributed during his 


From the land of 10,000 lakes. . 
Dairyland . . . and the far-reaching grazing and 
wheat lands of the Dakotas, come great conrtibu- 
tions to the nation’s economy. Contributing to 
the life insurance well-being of citizens of the 
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lifetime, but which was not distrib- 
uted to the policyowner during the 
time his policy was in force. 

4. Paid-up additions. Under the 
terms of the policies of most par- 
ticipating companies, the insured 
may elect to have annual dividends 
applied to the purchase of additional 
amounts of paid-up insurance at net 
rates. These paid-up additions, in 
turn, may also earn future dividends 
which may also be applied to pur- 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


chase more paid-up insurance, 
Therefore, there is a cumulative in- 
crease in the amount of proceeds 
beyond the face amount of the pol- 
icy, which will be paid at death of 
the insured. 

5. Prepaid or discounted pre- 
miums. Many companies, by con- 
tractual agreement, or as a matter 
of company practice, will accept a 
given number of annual premiums 
in advance of their due date. The 
companies credit these advance pre- 
mium deposits with interest earned 
at each policy anniversary date. 
Upon the death of an insured whose 
premiums have been paid in ad- 
vance, his beneficiary is paid the 
face of the policy plus a refund of 
prepaid premiums. 

6. Cash values in excess of the 
face of the policy. Retirement in- 
come policies accumulate cash val- 
ues at a rapid rate so that in the 
later years they will exceed the face 
amount of the policy. At the death 
of an insured during these later 
years the amount of death proceeds 
payable to his beneficiaries will ex- 
ceed the face amount of the policy. 

7. Interest from date of death. 
Interest on the face amount of the 
policy between the death of the in- 
sured and the time of final payment 
of the lump sum death proceeds 
may, depending upon company prac- 
tice, be added to the face amount of 
the policy so that the final proceeds 
may exceed the stated face amount 
of the policy. 

8. Misstatement of age. If the 
insured has overstated his correct 
age at the time of issue of the policy 
and death occurs before an adjust- 
ment is made, the insurance com- 
pany will pay the beneficiary that 
amount of insurance which the same 
premium would have purchased at 
the lower age, which would be larger 
t an the face amount of the policy. 

9. Policy riders. Life insurance 
companies frequently write policies 
which include family income, return 
of premium and other similar type 
riders. If the monthly income pay- 
ments payable under the family in- 
come rider may-be commuted the 
amount of the proceeds would ex- 
ceed the face amount of the policy. 
Likewise, in the case of the return 
of premium rider the amount of 
proceeds payable at death would ex- 
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ceed face amount of the policy by 
amount of premiums returned. 

10. Apportionable premiums. 

Some life insurance policies are writ- 
ten with the provision that at the 
time of death of the insured during 
the policy year, any amount of pre- 
mium paid in advance but unearned 
by the company will be returned in 
addition to the face amount of the 
policy. For example, if a policy is 
paid on annual premium basis and 
the insured dies six months after 
paying the annual premium due, the 
amount payable by the company 
would be equal to the face amount 
of the policy plus one-half of the 
annual premium, i.e., the unearned 
portion of the annual premium 
would be returned. 
(b) The lump sum payment at the 
death of the insured might be 
smaller than the face amount of the 
policy under the following circum- 
stances: 

1. Policy indebtedness. If there 
is outstanding a premium loan or 
lien, or a policy loan, the amounts 
of such indebtedness will be de- 


ducted from the face amount of the 
policy, at the time of death before 
proceeds are paid to the beneficiary. 

2. Misstatement of age. If the in- 


sured has understated his current 
age at the time of issue of the policy, 
and death occurs before an adjust- 
ment is made, the insurance com- 
pany will pay the beneficiary that 
amount of insurance which the same 
premium would have purchased at 
the higher age, which would be 
smaller than the face amount of the 
policy. 

3. Suicide within stated period. 
Typically ordinary life insurance 
contracts provide that in case of 
death of the insured as a result of 
suicide within a stated period, usu- 
ally one or two years after the issu- 
ance of the policy, the liability of 
the company will be limited to a re- 
turn of all premiums paid, either 
with or without interest. 

4. Proven fraud during contesta- 
ble period. The incontestable clause 
in a life insurance policy denies to 
the company the right to contest 
any misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment of a material fact after a period 
of one or two years. However, if the 
policy matures as a death claim dur- 
ing the contestable period the com- 
pany may seek to set aside the 
policy on grounds of fraud and if 


successful the company’s payment to 
the beneficiary will be limited to a 
return of all premiums paid on the 
contract. 

5. Excluded hazards. In case of 
death of the insured resulting from 
causes excluded by a specific provi- 
sion of the policy, such as an avia- 
tion exclusion or a war clause, the 
liability of the company will be lim- 
ited to a return of the premiums 
paid on the contract. 

6. Liens arising from substand- 
ard insurance. Although not used 
widely in the United States, some 
companies have written life insur- 
ance on substandard risks by creat- 
ing a lien against the policy for a 
number of years, the amount and 
duration of the lien depending upon 
the extent of the impairment. In 
case of death before the end of the 
period specified, the amount of the 
lien is deducted from the proceeds 
of the policy. 

7. Reduced paid-up insurance. If 
the policyowner applies the cash 
values in his policy to purchase a 
fully paid-up policy for a reduced 
amount of insurance, the face 
amount paid at death under the 
paid-up policy necessarily will be 
less than the face amount of the orig- 
inal policy. 

8. Premium indebtedness. In 
case of death during the 31-day 
grace period, during which time the 
insured has automatic insurance pro- 
tection, the company will pay the 
face amount of the policy less the 
amount of the premium due. Al- 
though very few new policies pro- 
vide for the deduction of any frac- 
tional premiums due at death, and 
most companies do not enforce such 
provisions in existing policies pre- 
viously issued, there is, at least, the 
possibility that some companies 
might still deduct fractional pre- 
miums due at death where premiunis 
are paid other than annually. 

9. Graded death benefits. In the 
case of certain policies written on 
juvenile lives, it is possible to find 
provisions in the contract stating 
that an amount less than the face 
amount of insurance will be paid 
during the very early years of the 
policy. It may be argued that where 
these reduced amounts are shown in 
a schedule form they are actually 
the stated face amount of the policy. 
However, it is ‘more frequent that 
the wording of these policies is such 
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that the amount of insurance pay- 
able in the early years is stated as a 
percentage or fraction of the face 
amount of the policy. Where this is 
true, in case of death of the insured 
during the very early years, the 
amount payable as a lump sum 
death benefit would be smaller than 
the actual face of the policy. 

10. Reduction of face amount be- 
cause of disability payment. On 
some life insurance contracts there 
is a provision for the payment of 
disability income benefits in the case 
of total and permanent disability 
which stipulates that at the time of 
death of the insured the face amount 
f insurance will be reduced by any 
total and permanent disability bene- 
ft payments actually made to the 
insured. It is possible under the 
terms of such a provision for an in- 
sured to die after a period of dis- 
ability for which he has received 
some benefits and have his bene- 
ficiary or his estate receive a re- 
duced lump sum death benefit which 
is smaller than the face amount of 
the policy. 


QUESTION 3 


“The writing of total and per- 

manent disability income insur- 
ance presents a life insurance 
company with many problems 
not encountered in the writing of 
life insurance or, at least, not en- 
countered to the same degree. 
Nevertheless, an increasing nhum- 
ber of companies, recognizing an 
obligation to provide protection 
against the economic  conse- 
quences of the disability hazard, 
are now offering disability in- 
come benefits in connection with 
their life insurance contracts.” 
(a and b) Describe the special 
problems involved in the writing 
of long-term disability income in- 
surance in conjunction with in- 
dividual life insurance contracts, 
and indicate how life insurance 
companies attempt to cope with 
each of these problems. 
(c) Explain briefly the essen- 
tial provisions of the disability 
coverage added to the Federal 
OASI program by the 1956 
amendments, including the con- 
ditions that must be met for en- 
titlement to benefits. 


Answer 
(a and b) The special problems 
For April, 1958 
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involved in the writing of long-term 
disability income insurance in con- 
junction with individual life insur- 
ance contracts include the follow- 
ing. 

1. The difficulty of defining the 
hazard of “total and permanent dis- 
ability.” The hazard should be de- 
fined with definiteness and clarity. 
To do this leads to the dual problem 
of defining both the word “total” 
and the word “permanent.” Most 
companies attempt to define dis- 
ability in terms of duties rather than 
loss of income. 


A typical total disability defini- 
tion reads: “Disability shall be con- 
sidered total: (1) When the insured 
shall have become so disabled by 
bodily injury or disease as to be 
prevented thereby from engaging in 
any occupation and from doing any 
kind of work; or (2) when the in- 
sured has suffered the irrecoverable 
loss by accident or disease of the 
sight of both eyes, or the complete 
severance of both hands or of both 
feet, or of one hand and of one foot.” 
Such disability is considered to be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
permanent only after it has been 
continuous for six months. 
Although this definition would 
appear to be extremely severe, the 
companies have been less than 
rigorous in interpreting it. They 
have also attempted to lend greater 
definiteness to the disability defini- 
tion by agreeing that certain forms 
of disability or dismemberment, as 
stated in part (2) of the definition 
will be deemed total and permanent. 


2. Determination of the existence 
and continuance of the condition 
of total and permanent disability. 
During periods of prolonged unem- 
ployment, insureds may be tempted 
to feign disability in order to use the 
disability income provision of their 
life insurance policy as “unemploy- 
ment insurance.” Also, during a de- 
pression, insureds who recover from 
a total and assumed permanent dis- 
ability may attempt to extend fraud- 
ulently the period of receipt of dis- 
ability income for what was origin- 
ally a valid disability income claim. 
The problem of malingering ranks in 
difficulty with the problem of 
original determination of disability. 

The companies have attempted to 
solve these problems by providing 
for periodic physical examinations 
of claimants, and re-examination and 
review of active cases—although 
proof of continuous disability is not 
required every time a disability in- 
come payment is made. 

3. Difficulty of maintaining the 
proper relationship between the eco- 
nomic loss and the amount of in- 
demnity. Probably the greatest dif- 
ficulty encountered by life insurance 
companies issuing disability income 
benefits, is the problem of over-in- 
surance. An ideal arrangement 
would be to limit the total amount of 
disability income which a claimant 
might collect from all insurers to an 
amount no greater than a specified 
portion, such as %, of his regular 
earned income immediately prior to 
his disability. This would help to 
reduce the malingering problem de- 
scribed above and would serve to 
make the disability income provision 
of the life insurance contract a true 
contract of indemnity. If an unduly 
high claim rate is to be avoided, the 
amount of disability income payable 
should bear a reasonable relationship 
to, but must be considerably less 
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than, the insured’s normal earned 
income. 

A secondary complication is 
added in cases where the insured 
suffers a reduction in his earned in- 
come during the contract period be- 
cause of adverse business conditions 
or advancing age. 

Companies attempt to prevent 
over-insurance to some extent by 
limiting the amount of disability 
income an insured may purchase. 
Usually the amount of monthly dis- 
ability income available is limited to 
a percentage of the face amount of 
life insurance to which the disability 
income rider is to be attached. 

The most common limitations are 
one-half of 1% or 1% per month 
per $1,000 of life insurance in force. 
Life insurance companies impose 
further safeguards against over-in- 
surance by establishing an aggregate 
limit for disability income that will 
be permitted with all companies, 
terminating disabilty income pay- 
ments at certain ages such as 60 or 
65, and terminating coverage under 
life insurance disability income rid- 
ers at age 55. 


4. Problem of rate-making. De- 
termining the proper premium for 
total disability income benefits is 
particularly difficult for several rea- 
sons. First, the hazard insured 
against is one of degree and not 
absolutely determinable ; the rate of 
disability frequently has proven to 
be a function of the amount of the 
benefit payable. Second, experience 
has shown that changing economic 
conditions have a profound effect 
upon the incidence and duration of 
total and permanent disability. 
Thirdly, the incidence and duration 
of disability also depend, to a large 
extent, upon the severity of the un- 
derwriting practices of the insurer. 
Finally, the liberality of the courts 
in interpreting the meaning of “total 
and permanent disability” compli- 
cates the rate-making problem. 

Companies writing disability in- 
come insurance have attempted to 
solve the rate-making problem by 
obtaining more complete and up to 
date morbidity statistics, developing 
a more precise definition of the haz- 
ard insured against which will leave 
less opportunity for the liberality of 
the courts to render decisions con- 
trary to the intent of the insurer, and 
finally by employing more rigorous 


underwriting practices to reduce 
moral hazard so common in disa- 
bility income insurance. 

5. Problems of marketing disa- 
bility income contracts. Life under- 
writers frequently are reluctant to 
recommend the inclusion of disa- 
bility income in a life insurance pro- 
gram for a client for fear that if the 
disability risk is unacceptable to the 
company because the prospect does 
not meet the higher selection stand- 
ards required for the disability in- 
come, the applicant will resent the 
company’s refusal to issue him dis- 
ability coverage and may, therefore, 
refuse to purchase the life insurance 
coverage. Some home office officials 
also have not been enthusiastic about 
the sale of disability income insur- 
ance because of the unsatisfactory 
experience of the 1930’s. Without 
encouragement from the company, 
life underwriters may grow accus- 
tomed to selling only life insurance ; 
being unfamiliar with disability in- 
come they tend to ignore its sale. 

One solution to the marketing 
problem for disability income insur- 
ance appears to lie in increased 
knowledge on the part of life under- 
writers of the value and importance 
of disability income to their clients. 
They should be encouraged to pro- 
gram disability income at the same 
time they program life insurance for 
a prospect. 

6. The determination of dividends 
and their allocation between _poli- 
cies with and policies without disa- 
bility income provisions poses two 
major problems. First, there is a 
question of the apparent inequity 
between holders of life insurance 
polices which have disability pro- 
visions as contrasted with those 
whose policies do not contain this 
provision. Secondly, there is the 
accompanying problem of the cal- 
culation of the dividends to be paid 
on these various policies. 

Although the courts have rec- 
ognized the legal right of the com- 
panies to make a distinction in their 
dividend formulas between life ‘n- 
surance policies with disability bene- 
fits and those .without, the companies 
have been divided in their practices. 
Some companies pay different divi- 
dend rates on life insurance policies 
with disability benefits while other 
companies regard disability bene‘its 

(Continued on page 40) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 

as a non-participating portion of 
their participating life insurance 
contracts and have therefore made 
no differentiation as to dividends on 
these latter contracts. 

Obviously, any distinction in divi- 
dends on life insurance policies with 
total disability income benefits, as 
contrasted with dividends on policies 
without such benefits may engender 
ill will for insurer because of ap- 
parent inequity among policyholders. 

No matter which position a com- 
pany takes, it still must face the 
problem of calculating the dividends 
to be paid on the policies which are 
considered to be participating. Be- 
cause of the heavy losses which oc- 
curred in the past on disability in- 
come riders, frequently the dividend 
became a penalty instead and was 
more accurately referred to as a 
“negative dividend.” More recently, 
however, the companies writing this 
type of provision have in most cases 
been paying some sort of positive 
dividend. For the purpose of cal- 
culating these dividends, companies 
give varying degrees of recognition 
to negative disability factors as well 
as past experience with this type 
coverage. 

Inasmuch as these dividend pay- 

ments, no matter how determined, 
are typically small, companies have 
been more concerned with provid- 
ing equity among groups of in- 
sureds than with obtaining a very 
fine degree of equity between policy- 
holders. 
(c) The 1956 amendments to the 
Federal O.A.S.I. program provide 
for the payment of a cash benefit to 
the insured worker, equal to the in- 
sured’s primary insurance amount 
calculated as of the date of disa- 
bility, subject to the following con- 
ditions : 

1. The insured’s disability must 
prevent him from engaging in any 
substantially gainful activity by rea- 
son of a medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment which 
can be expected to result in death or 
to be of long continued and indefi- 
nite duration. 

2. The disability as defined must 
continue for a period of six months 
before any benefits are payable. 

3. Benefits are payable only to 
persons age 50 or over (but under 
age 65) who are both “fully in- 
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sured” and “currently insured” and 
in addition have 20 “quarters of 
coverage,” out of the 40 quarters 
elapsing just prior to the occurrence 
of the disability. 

4. Disability benefits are reduced 
to the extent that any disability 
benefits are payable under any other 
Federal or state program includ- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation. 

5. Disability benefits will be with- 
held if the insured refuses rehabilita- 
tion services without good cause. 

The new legislation also provides 
cash disability benefits for any 
totally and permanently disabled 
child of a deceased or retired worker. 
To receive these benefits, the child 
must (1) fulfill the disability defini- 
tion, (2) have attained age 18, (3) 
have been disabled prior to age 18, 
(4) be unmarried, and (5) apply for 
the benefits. These benefits are paya- 
ble as long as the disability exists. 
Benefits are also payable to the 
mother caring for such a disabled 
child. 


QUESTION 4 


“It has long been a rule of law 
that a life insurance policy must 
be supported by an insurable in- 


terest. The companies have 
found it desirable, however, to 
supplement this legal require- 
ment with underwriting rules 
that are more restrictive in their 
effect.” 

(a) Explain briefly what is meant 
by an “insurable interest” in 
connection with a life insurance 
policy. 

(b) State the circumstances that 
will satisfy the legal requirement 
of an insurable interest, noting 
(1) when the interest must be 
present, and (2) the person who 
must possess the interest. 

(c) Explain wherein company 
underwriting rules relative to in- 
surable interest tend to be more 
restrictive than the requirements 
imposed by law. 


Answer 


(a) An insurable interest refers to 
the interest of the owner of a life 
insurance policy in the life of the 
insured and may be defined as such 
a relationship between the person 
applying for insurance.and the per- 
son whose life is to be insured, that 
there is a reasonable expectation of 


benefit or advantage to the applicant 
from continuation of the life of the 
insured or an expectation of loss or 
detriment from the cessation of that 
life. This definition does not re- 
quire a pecuniary interest, but is 
broad enough to recognize a senti- 
mental interest or one based on love 
and affection. 

Without an insurable interest, the 

owner of a policy would have no 
economic reason to wish for continu- 
ance of the insured’s life and the 
contract would be a wagering con- 
tract and, conceivably, could even 
encourage the destruction of the in- 
sured’s life for pecuniary gain. 
(b) It is a general rule of law that 
a person applying for a life in- 
surance policy must have an insura- 
ble interest in the life of the person 
insured, but the interest need not 
continue until maturity of the con- 
tract. In other words, an insurable 
interest must exist at the inception 
of the contract but need not be 
present at the time of the insured’s 
death. 

Such an insurable interest must 
be held either by the applicant or 
the beneficiary, but need not be held 
necessarily by both. If the applicant 
is applying for insurance on his own 
life the question of insurable interest 
is not involved. A person is con- 
sidered to have an unlimited insura- 
ble interest in his own life. Al- 
though it is not necessary that the 
beneficiary have an insurable in- 
terest in the insured’s life when a 
person procures a policy on his own 
life, the law requires that the bene- 
ficiary demonstrate an insurable in- 
terest when the policy is applied for 
at the instigation of the beneficiary. 

Many situations will meet the re- 
quirement of an insurable interest. 
A wife and a husband are presumed 
to have insurable interest in each 
others life and the courts will not 
set aside that presumption. Other 
blood and marriage relationships 
may create presumptions of insura- 
ble interest, but each may be ques- 
tioned on its merits. The interest of 
a creditor in a debtor’s life is recog- 
nized, but the extent of his interest 
and the necessity of its presence at 
the time of the debtor’s death are 
questions which have been settled 
differently by different courts. 

When a policy is procured by 4 
person other than the insured, the 
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third-party applicant must have an 
insurable interest in the life of the 
insured if this applicant is to be the 
owner of the policy and the person 
to receive the proceeds upon ma- 
turity of the contract. Under these 
circumstances the insurable interest 
required may arise out of either a 
family relationship or a business re- 
lationship. 


So long as an insurable interest 
is present at the inception of the 
contract, the applicant, whether he 
be the insured or someone other 
than the insured, may designate a 
third person to take the proceeds at 
maturity either as a beneficiary or 
an assignee whether or not such 
third person has an insurable in- 
terest in the life of the insured, un- 
less the formal transaction is merely 
a Cloak for a wager. 


(c) In the eyes of the law an in- 
surable interest need not be capable 
of exact pecuniary measurement nor 
does the court attempt to place re- 
strictions on the amount of insur- 
ance which may be purchased. If 
an insurable interest exists, it is 
generally held to be for the full 
amount of the insurance, except in 
the case of a creditor applicant, 
where the amount of insurance must 
bear a reasonable relationship to the 
amount of the debt. 

An application for an amount of 
life insurance, however, in apparent 
excess of the applicant’s ability to 
pay will be looked upon with sus- 
picion by an underwriting depart- 
ment as a possible indication of 
moral hazard. To reduce this moral 
hazard, companies frequently re- 
quire a reasonable relationship be- 
tween the amount of insurance and 
the extent of the financial interest 
of the applicant or beneficiary 

The companies also frequently re- 
quire the original beneficiary to have 
an insurable interest. Regardless of 
the legal rights possessed by the 
insured, the naming of an unrelated 
beneficiary for other than a valuable 
consideration will be questioned, 
also, by the company’s underwriting 
department as a possible indication 
of moral hazard, and by its legal de- 
partment as a possible source of liti- 
gation over the payment of proceeds 
at the death of the insured. 

Although the courts place no re- 
strictions on the amount of insur- 
ance permitted, the life insurance 
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companies set limits on the amount 
of insurance they will write on any 
one life. All of these limitations pro- 
posed by the companies are de- 
signed as prudent underwriting 
standards in order to assure equity 
for all of its policyholders. 


QUESTION 5 
(a and b) Reinsurance among 
life insurance companies may be 
effected on either the (1) yearly 
renewable term or (2) coinsur- 
ance basis. Contrast the reinsur- 
er’s responsibilities under the 
two foregoing bases of reinsur- 
ance with respect to: 

(i) death claims; 

(ii) policy reserves; 

(iii) expenses; 

(iv) dividends to policyhold- 

ers. 

(c) Explain in terms of under- 
writing principles why life insur- 
ance companies find it necessary 
to establish an upper age limit 
beyond which they will not write 
insurance. 


Answer 


(a and b) (i) Under the yearly 
renewable term plan of reinsur- 
ance, the amount of death claim for 
which the reinsurer is responsible at 
any given time, is equal to the net 
amount at risk—the face amount of 
insurance less the applicable termi- 
nal reserve—under the plan of in- 
surance issued to the insured. Under 
the coinsurance plan the reinsurer 
is responsible for a definite portion 
of the face amount of insurance. 
When death occurs the reinsurer 
will pay this pro-rata share of the 
death claim. 

(ii) The reinsurer has no respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of policy 
reserves under the yearly renewable 
term plan of reinsurance. Since the 
ceding company maintains policy re- 
serves for the full face amount of 
insurance, the reinsurer has no ob- 
ligation to maintain a terminal re- 
serve for any year for the net 
amount at risk which he assumes 
under this plan. In assuming its 
pro-rata share of the risk, the rein- 
surer under the coinsurance plan re- 
ceives a corresponding portion of the 
gross premium charged the insured, 
less an allowance for commissions 
and dividends, if any, and less, also, 
an allowance for office handling. 

The reinsurer, in turn, sets up on 








its books the amount of exposure ac- 
cording to the plan of policy issued 
to the insured, and also sets up in 
its liability accounts a reserve item, 
which is a function of the plan of in- 
surance issued, as well as a func- 
tion of the age of the insured. With 
the reinsurer establishing reserves 
out of premiums received for the 
actual plan of insurance issued to the 
insured, the ceding company does 
not accumulate reserves and assets 
as rapidly as it would under the 
other plans of reinsurance. 


(iii) Since the yearly renewable 
term reinsurer is not directly gov- 
erned by the provisions of the policy 
issued to the insured, the rein- 
surer is responsible only for its own 
expenses in handling the net amount 
at risk on a one-year term basis each 
year. The reinsurer charges net 
rates and absorbs expenses out of 
mortality margins. Under the coin- 
surance plan the reinsurer receives 
the same premium rate per $1,000 
which the ceding company has col- 
lected from its insured, less what- 
ever allowance it may have negoti- 
ated with the insurer for the pur- 
pose of commissions, issue expenses, 
dividends and renewal handling ex- 
penses. Since gross premium scales, 
dividend scales under participating 
insurance, reserves bases and sur- 
render values provided, vary widely 
among companies, it is necessary for 
each insurer, who wishes to rein- 
sure on the coinsurance plan, to 
negotiate these commission and ex- 
pense allowances with its reinsurer. 
In general, the reinsurer pays its 
pro-rata share of expenses. 

(iv) Under the yearly rénewa- 
ble term plan of reinsurance, the 
reinsurer assumes no responsibility 
for the dividend scales of the ceding 
company so the latter determines 
and pays all dividends. Under the 
coinsurance plan the ceding com- 
pany usually negotiates with the re- 
insurer concerning the allowances 
for dividends. The reinsuring com- 
pany thus guarantees the dividend 
scale of the ceding company. Rein- 
surers have been reluctant in recent 
years to participate in reinsurance 
plans under the coinsurance basis, 
because of the generally unfavorable 
mortality experience under policies 
of large amount, which were rein- 
sured. The reinsurer in effect was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
guaranteeing the ceding company’s 
dividends on business which showed 
an unfavorable mortality experience. 
(c) Life insurance companies find 
it necessary to establish upper age 
limits beyond which they will not 
write life insurance for the following 
reasons. 

First, it would be difficult to ob- 
tain an adequate number of ac- 
ceptable risks at the higher ages. 
This is true because at advanced 
ages, (1) premium costs would be 
relatively high, (2) insurability is 
difficult to ascertain, and (3) the 
need for insurance protection is 
usually limited. As at other ages, a 
large number of insureds would be 
necessary in order to assure a 
proper spread of risk and obtain the 
advantages of the law of large num- 
bers. Also, there is some question 
concerning the reliability of the 
medical examination at advanced 
ages. A medical examination does 
not reveal many conditions of a 
degenerative nature that may ma- 
terially shorten the life of the elderly 
applicant. 

Second, a high degree of adverse 
selection is associated with applica- 
tions received at advanced ages. 
Low volume in itself is suggestive of 
adverse selection, but when it is ac- 
companied by burdensome premium 
payments, the environment is even 
more conducive to adverse selection. 
This anti-selection may be exercised 
by the insured himself, aware of a 
serious impairment, or by a third 
party, perhaps a relative, who seeks 
insurance on the life of an elderly 
person for speculative reasons. 

For these reasons all companies 
establish an age limit, typically 65 
or 70, beyond which they will not 
accept applications and in addition 
drastically grade down amount of 
insurance which they will write on 
applicants approaching age limit. 


QUESTION 6 


(a) “Industrial life insurance 
was designed for and is still pre- 
dominantly used by low income 
groups. It seems paradoxical, 
therefore, that the cost of such 
insurance, per dollar of cover- 
age, should be higher than that 
of insurance designed for groups 
with a much greater ability to 
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(1) Explain in terms of spe- (6) An insurance authority re 
cific factors why the cost of cently stated that, “Group term 
industrial life insurance, per life insurance plans traditionally 
dollar of coverage, tends to be have been financed by the joint 
higher than that of ordinary contribution of the employer and 
insurance policies of compara- the employees although during 
ble type. certain periods the noncontrib 
(2) Describe the trends in re- utory plan has tended to be more 
cent years in industrial life in- popular. In any event, sound 
surance which have tended to group underwriting principles 
reduce its cost per dollar of generally rule out plans in which 
coverage. the employees pay all of the 
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group term life insurance prem- 
ium.” 


(1) Outline the arguments in 
favor of (i) the noncontribu- 
tory plan, and (ii) the contrib- 
utory plan of financing group 
term life insurance premiums. 
(2) Explain why it might be 
argued that “sound group un- 
derwriting principles gener- 
ally rule out plans in which 
the employees pay all of the 
group term life insurance pre- 


Answer 


(a) (1) The cost of industrial 
life insurance, per dollar of cov- 
erage, tends to be higher than that 
of ordinary insurance policies of 
comparable type for the following 
reasons : 

(i) Higher mortality costs. The 
mortality of industrial policyholders 
has been higher than ordinary, be- 
cause industrial insurance is sold to 
lower income groups whose living 
standards and health conditions have 
not, at least in the past, been equal 
to those of the average ordinary 
policyholder. Medical selection is 
the exception in the case of indus- 
trial insurance and the range of 
“standard” risks is greater than in 
ordinary. 

(ii) Higher administration costs. 
In the aggregate, administration 
costs for industrial life  insur- 
ance exceed those for ordinary be- 
cause the amount of insurance per 
policy is much smaller, which makes 
the cost of issuing and servicing a 
policy higher for each dollar of face 
amount of insurance. Furthermore, 
the cost of handling more frequent 
premium payments and the expense 
of door-to-door collection increase 
administration costs. 

(iii) Higher lapse rate. A high 
lapse ratio increases the cost of 
providing life insurance protection 
since a part of the initial cost of put- 
ting the insurance on the books is 
not recovered from’ continued re- 
newal premiums and therefore must 
be included in average premium 
costs. The higher lapse rate for 
industrial insurance is due to a 
large extent to the greater frequency 
of premium payments. In the case 
of weekly premium insurance the 
insured has several opportunities to 
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discontinue his insurance each year, 
whereas, in the case of ordinary in- 
surance on an annual premium basis 
the insured has only one such 
temptation a year. 

The purchaser of industrial life 
insurance, as a rule, is more quickly 
affected by adverse business condi- 
tions. Since he has only minor 
liquid assets in addition to his life 
insurance, the typical wage earner 
owning industrial life insurance will 
be more vulnerable to unexpected 
expenses or temporary losses of in- 
come and during such time may 
lapse his industrial life insurance 
policy. 

(iv) A final reason for the higher 
cost for industrial life insurance is 
the automatic inclusion of certain 
additional benefits such as dismem- 
berment and double indemnity pay- 
ments. Similar provisions are in- 
cluded in ordinary policies only 
upon payment of an additional pre- 
mium. 

(2) There are several trends in 
recent years which have tended to 
reduce the cost of industrial insur- 
ance per dollar of coverage. 

(i) The one-time wide difference 
in living standards between indus- 
trial and ordinary policyholders in 
general is gradually narrowing with 
the relatively rapid improvement in 
living standards among industrial 
policyholders. This improvement 
has been accompanied by a signifi- 
cant reduction in the rate of mor- 
tality among industrial policyhold- 
ers. 

(ii) Increased mechanization. In- 
dustrial companies along with other 
life insurance companies have been 
reducing costs of administration and 
servicing of policies by the increased 
use of mechanization and electronic 
equipment both at the home office 
and branch offices. 

(iii) Reduction in weekly pre- 
mium business. To an increasing 
extent the industrial life insurance 
is being sold on a monthly premium 
basis with an accompanying decline 
in weekly premium business. Any 
reduction in collection costs and 
other administrative expenses as- 
sociated with less frequent premium 
payments will naturally reduce the 
over-all cost of industrial life in- 
surance. 

(iv) Remission of premium to 
the central office by the policy- 





holder. To an increasing extent in- 
dustrial policyholders are mailing 
their premiums directly to the com- 
pany. This obviously reduces the 
door-to-door collection costs and 
other administrative and handling 
expenses. 


(v) Increased size of policies. 
Certain costs of handling and col- 
lecting premiums remain fixed re- 
gardless of the face amount of 
insurance. Therefore, the trend 
toward increased face amounts of 
industrial life insurance policies has 
reduced the cost per dollar of cov- 
erage. 


(b) (1) (i) The arguments in 
favor of a noncontributory group 
life insurance plan are: 


1. The total amount of premiums 
paid by the employer are deductible 
as a business expense for Federal 
income tax purposes, while the a- 
mount of the premiums are not in- 
cludable as income to the employee. 
On the other hand, premiums paid 
by employees are not deductible for 
income tax purposes. 


2. Since all employees within the 
prescribed classification will be cov- 
ered under the plan there is no pos- 
sibility of an employee within the 
eligible classifications dying without 
insurance coverage under the group 
plan. 


3. Noncontributory plans allow 
greater simplicity of administration. 
The insurance records of individual 
employees are somewhat simpler 
and since no payroll deduction pro- 
cedures are necessary, the employer 
obviously has fewer accounting 
operations to perform. 


4. There are considerable savings 
in administrative costs of the non- 
contributory plan. There is no 
necessity on the part of the insur- 
ance company or the employer of 
soliciting plan membership with in- 
dividual employees. Also, the con- 
tinuing expense of soliciting new 
employees and getting waiver forms 
from nonsubscribing employees is 
avoided, as well as other routine 
administrative costs, such as payroll 
deductions and record keeping. 

5. With the employer paying all 
the premiums, all employees will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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come under the plan, thus minimiz- 
ing the possibility of adverse selec- 
tion which may occur in group plans 
where less than the total number of 
employees are covered. 

6. Under this plan, the employer 
has almost complete control over 
additions, alterations, and changes 
in the program. 


7. The payment of the full pre- 
mium for the group life insurance 
for employees is a valuable benefit 
which the employer may use to 
attract and ‘hold employees. 

(ii) The arguments in favor of 
a contributory plan of financing 
group life insurance premiums are: 


1. It makes possible more ade- 
quate protection for the employees 
by providing larger benefits for a 
given expenditure by the employer 
or reduces the total cost for the em- 
ployer for a given amount of in- 
surance for each employee. 


2. If the employee is paying part 
of the cost he is likely to be more 


interested in his insurance and, 
therefore, understand it better and 
appreciate it more. 


3. From the standpoint of em- 
ployees, the contributory plan offers 
them considerable control over the 
benefits and coverage provided. This 
measure of control might also in- 
fluence the persistency of the group 
coverage since it is unlikely that an 
employer will discontinue the plan 
unilaterally, but would consider the 
wishes and opinions of the employ- 
ees. 


4. It is also argued that a con- 
tributory plan allows the employ- 
er’s contribution to be applied 
more effectively, i.e., those em- 
ployees who elect to be covered. un- 
der the plan are usually those whose 
needs for life insurance are the 
greatest and who are more likely to 
make a career of their jobs. The 
employer’s contribution would go 
toward providing broader life in- 
surance coverage for these em- 
ployees in particular instead of being 
spread among all employees as is 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the mak- 
ing of plans for the welfare and security 
of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
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the great job they are doing in the field. 
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the case with a noncontributoty 
plan. 

(2) It might be argued that 
sound group underwriting principles 
generally rule out plans in which the 
employees pay all the group term 
life insurance premium for several 
reasons. First, the over-all effect of 
eliminating employee-pay-all cov- 
erage is to reduce the premium pay- 
ments for all participants in the plan 
by requiring a third party to contri- 
bute to the premium costs. In most 
instances this third party is the em- 
ployer. By holding premiums down 
for all employees it makes participa- 
tion in the plan attractive to every- 
one. But particularly, the lower 
premium would attract large num- 
bers of the younger employees to be 
covered by the plan. If this were 
not the case, younger employees, be- 
cause of their low mortality rates, 
probably could purchase individual 
policies of insurance in the market 
at a lower cost than the group insur- 
ance coverage and they might, there- 
fore, elect not to be covered by the 
plan. 

Second, if there were a large num- 
ber of older employees in the group 
the cost of providing insurance pro- 
tection for these individuals might 
raise the over-all premium rate to a 
prohibitive level if employees were 
required to pay the entire premium. 

Third, where employees would 
pay the entire premium cost there 
would be considerable opportunity 
for serious adverse selection against 
the company. This would result 
primarily because at the higher pre- 
mium rate necessary for the em- 
ployee-pay-all plan, employees in 
poor health would be more likely to 
take advantage of the insurance pro- 
tection than those in good health. 

Fourth, there likely would be 
more frequent occasion for the in- 
sured to deal with each employee 
thereby increasing the administra- 
tive costs of the plan. The insurer 
would also lose the benefit of the 
administrative services which the 
employer would normally provide 
under the usual noncontributory of 
contributory group insurance con- 
tract. Both of these increases in 
administrative cost to the insurance 
company would tend to be reflected 
in higher over-all premium costs 
for the employees. 


(To be continued) 
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AUTOMATIC LETTER OPENER 


Operating quietly, since gears have been 
eliminated from the operation design, and 
quickly, with a capacity of between four 
hundred and five hundred envelopes per 
minute, this automatic letter opener is from 
Martin Yale, Inc. Using AC current, it has 
completely enclosed cutting heads which 
are said to open any envelope, irrespective 
of weight or thickness. A separating bin 
stacks open envelopes and separates 
scrap. Finished in gray wrinkle and satin- 
finished chrome, it occupies nine by twelve 
inches of desk space and all electrical com- 
ponents are U.L. approved. 
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office efficiency 


DIAL FINDER FILE 


Featuring a unique record finding 
principle, the Diebold rotary file introduces 
a new concept in speed and accuracy. A 
turn of the Dial-A-File control brings rec- 
ords to the operator’s finger tips, and the 
dial can be turned in either direction to 
speed records to working level by the 
quickest possible route. While similar in 
appearance to a telephone dial, this one 
has eight holes—one for each record pan— 
and does not return to a pre-determined 
position after dialing. Short removable 
trays are placed in matched pans to file 
records parallel with the front of the unit; 
trays vary in depth and width for ac- 
commodating records to be used. Those 
trays for 5” x 3”, 6” x 4” and 8” x 5” re- 
cords have fronts and backs expanded 
fifteen degrees to provide a working “V” 
of thirty degrees; compression type trays 
used for filing tabulating cards vertically 
or horizontally have high vertical fronts 
and backs. All grades of paper and card 
stocks can be used and no punching or 
other special preparation is required. 
Available in three different widths, all 
models are mobile and have large swivel 
casters. Styled by Raymond Loewy Associ- 
ates, the steel cabinets are finished in 
smooth two-tone grey with aluminum trim 
and the fronts are contoured to provide 
knee room for the operator. 


NEW ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


The Audit 302 from Olivetti Corporation 
of America is a completely automatic high- 
speed accounting machine, with two reg- 
isters and typewriting. Four separate ac- 
counting programs are available through 
an electrified program selector located on 
the keyboard, providing instantaneous pro- 
gram shift. The typewriter keyboard em- 
ploys a jamproof electric rotary-typing 
mechanism that is said to eliminate key 
pile-up and hold correct alignment. The 
transition from posting to typing, and vice 
versa, can be done without setting any con- 
trols and at any time in any program, the 
unit is ready either to type or to post. The 
machine automatically audits a pickup, and 
gives notice when the pickup is incorrect. 
Dual registers provide automatic accumu- 
lation of grand totals, or simultaneous ac- 
cumulation of two separate totals. 

The ten-key keyboard has double and 
triple cipher keys for fast entry of zeros. 
There are four motor bar controls in differ- 
ent locations on the keyboard, which make 
possible two-handed operation of the ma- 


OFFICE-IN-ONE 


Ideal for any office where space is 
limited is this Office-All from Clayton in- 
dustrial Products Company. Typewriter 
desk, filing cabinet, two drawers, station 
ary rack and storage compartments are 
all contained in one unit. The storage 
compartment has an adjustable shelf and 
a combination lock. File drawer has side- 
locking follower blocks. Made of 20 and 22 
gauge steel with brushed aluminum hard- 
ware, the unit is available in sliver grey. 
desert tan or mist green baked enamel 
finish. Over-all size is forty-two inches 
high, thirty and a half inches wide and 
seventeen inches deep; weight is ninety: 
five pounds. 
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HERE ciursinum chairs by Globe-Wernicke 
put you on top of the world ! 


Confident and comfortable is the way you'll feel in a 
Fine-Rest aluminum chair. You’ll be able to do more work 
with less fatigue... you'll feel fit as a fiddle at five. The 
rugged No-Sag springs and deep foam-rubber cushioning 
of this roomy, executive chair give you sure, fatigue-free 
support. Just-right height adjustments allow you to select 
your own comfort. G/W Fine-Rest chairs, handsomely 
crafted of sturdy aluminum, will give you a lifetime of deep 
satisfaction and dependable service. There’s a Fine-Rest 
chair to seat everyone in your organization...in the largest 
array of decorator colors available anywhere. 
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So give yourself a rest, a Fine-Rest by Globe-Wernicke. 
Fine-Rest . . . America’s standard of business seating. ~Ask 
your Globe-Wernicke dealer* for a copy of our free illus- 
trated brochure . . . or write us direct, Dept. 4. 


—WER MIE ES 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


* Dealers listed in “Yellow Pages”” under “‘Office Furniture.” 
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KENNETH BAKER HORNING 
Chairman 
Dept. of Business Communication 


Univ. of Okla. 


VERY LETTER is a simple conver- 
reo reduced to writing. If you 
can carry ona conversation, then you 
can write an effective business letter. 
Simply talk—in writing—to the 
person you are writing, just as 
though he were seated in the office 
with you. You wouldn’t say to a 
guest “Yours of the 10th received,” 
or “It is believed that. . .” or “Hop- 
ing to hear from you, I remain. . .” 
Then don’t write it either! Write as 
you talk, The only difference is that 
the writing must be a little more 
specific than the conversation, and 
must be a little more logically 
organized. 


BOVE ALL be clear and brief. 

Don’t make it necessary for him 
to write back and say, “Just what did 
you mean?” Don’t use sentences and 
words that can be interpreted in 
more ways than one. Not long ago 
I asked seventy-six business men, 
What is your greatest criticism of 
business letters you _ received? 
More than fifty answered, “They’re 
too long.” Don’t clutter up your 
letter with a lot of irrelevant ma- 
terial. Most business letters have 
as their object the getting across of 
one or two simple ideas. Why take 
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TTERS 


... are easy as pie 


several pages for this? It simply 
means that he must wade through a 
lot of writing to find what he really 
wants to know. 


IMPLICITY is important. Don’t 
Sm a letter to show off your 
vocabulary. The recipient of your 
letter isn’t interested in how many 
big words you know. Even if you are 
writing to an extremely well-edu- 
cated individual, he will appreciate 
simple writing. Use technical terms, 
of course, in their appropriate place, 
but normally write with short, simple 
words, It is basic, simple writing 
that has lived through the ages. 
From the Bible through Shakespeare 
and down to Lincoln and beyond, 
you will find that clear, unadorned, 
almost homey writing is most effec- 
tive. 


OU KNow as much as the other 

fellow. Don’t feel inadequate or 
self-conscious. Time after time I 
have heard people say, “I dread writ- 
ing that letter—I just don’t know 
how to talk to such a big man.” The 
answer is obvious—talk to him just 
as you would to anyone else. If your 
letter is justified in the first place, 
then you are capable of presenting 
the pertinent facts. Don’t attempt to 
write “up” or “down” to anyone. 
Simply present your story in the 
obvious manner, adapting it when 
necessary to the specific situation in- 
volved. 


A= TRANSITIONS: Many peo- 
ple feel that each paragraph in 
a letter must be a completely separate 
thought. They don’t realize that 
normally one paragraph should be 
related somehow to the next by a 
transitional word, phrase, or sen- 
tence. Remember that transition 
words like and and but have mean- 
ing. Don’t get in the habit of throw- 
ing and in whenever you want to 
connect two ideas, regardless of 
meaning. Stop to think what you 
mean, and use the correct word. If 
you have a long, involved letter 
to write, it is normally better to use 
a 1-2-3 itemized listing of ideas. This 
mechanical set-up avoids the need for 
transitions. 


HOW HIM courtesy and consid- 
ng, Rese Remember the Golden 
Rule and apply it. Have the courtesy 
to ask yourself, How does the re- 
cipient of my letter feel about this 
situation? What does he know about 
the situation and what must [ tell 
him to give him the necessary back- 
ground? How can I present the ma- 
terial from his point of view? Every 
individual is more interested in him- 
self than he is in anyone else. You 
should take advantage of this by 
considering the subject at hand from 
his point of view. He will feel flat- 
tered that you have gone out of 
your way to consider his views, and 
will react more favorably. 
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RELIMINARY NOTES always help. 
No matter how experienced you 
are, you will probably get better re- 
sults by jotting down a few ideas 
before you begin. These may be in 
the margin of the letter you are 
answering, or on a separate sheet of 
paper. But a basic outline—no mat- 
ter how rough—normally insures a 
logical organization of your final 
letter. It also means normally that 
you will answer all his questions, and 
get all the necessary facts into the 
letter. 


T DOESN’T PAY to drag it out. Re- 
] iaaened that you don’t need a 
formal conclusion to any letter. 
Don’t make the ending so choppy 
and abrupt that it sounds as though 
you stopped in the middle of a 
thought or that you are purposely 
discourteous. Give your final sen- 
tence a courteous, friendly, helpful 
ring, but also see that it normally 
contains some information essential 
to the letter. Don’t have a formal 
ending paragraph that looks tacked 
on—that looks as though you 
searched desperately for some sort 
of an ending and finally settled for 
the only one you could think of. 


VERY INDIVIDUAL is different. 

See that you make the most of 
your own individuality and person- 
ality. Get that personality across in 
your letters. Don’t make them sound 
as though they were ground out by 
a machine of some sort. Don’t get 
over-chummy in a business letter, 
but do write so that the recipient 
gets the impression, “Here is a swell 
fellow ; I’d like to know him person- 
ally.” Above all—be yourself, and 
approach a letter-writing problem 
with confidence, because writing a 
good business letter is actually as 
EASY AS PIE. 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical 
Association will be held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, on June I-4. 
There will be approximately 50 work- 
shop sessions including a large one on 
electronics plus a display of late 
models of office equipment. Doctor 
Kenneth McFarland will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the conference. 
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A NATIONAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM saves time and money 


for Milton Wettenstein & Co. Inc. 


THIS NATIONAL BOOKKEEPING MACHINE posts records with speed and efficiency. 


THIS PROGRESSIVE AGENCY is looked upon as a model 


of efficient operation by other insurance agents. 


“Our @lalional System 


saves me’3,90 


“Although the volume of our busi- 
ness has substantially increased, our 
National System is able to handle 
all necessary record-keeping without 
any additions to our staff,” writes 
M. Wettenstein, President of Milton 
Wettenstein & Co. Inc. “By posting 
all accounting work with greater 
speed and increased efficiency, our 
National has reduced our operating 
expenses. 

“Important business information 
supplied by our National Bookkeep- 
ing System is always immediately 
available to us. Our National pro- 
vides us with legible, up-to-date, 


printed records of all transactions, 
thus enabling us to get end-of-month 
bills out on time. Our National Sys- 
tem increases customer good will, 
too, because of the efficient, business- 
like way in which it handles custo- 
mer’s accounts. 

“Through increased record-keep- 
ing efficiency and more economical 
operation, our National System 
saves me $3,900 a year, returns 
100% annually on investment.” 


bbs Wl 


President of Milton Wettenstein & Co. Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Oa year... 


returns 100% annually on investment!”’ 


—Milton Wettenstein & Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of 4 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year. 
ly profit. For complete information, call 
your nearby National representative 
today. He’s listed in the yel- RP 
low pages of your phone book. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Motivation and Employees 


OTIVATION IS A SUBJECT which 

lends itself to both practical 
and theoretical treatment inasmuch 
as the application of practical means 
of inspiring activity are best deter- 
mined as a result of exploring the 
theoretical aspects. The motivation 
of management (March article) is 
not much different in principle from 
the motivation of the lower eschelon 
of employees. 


Relationships the Key 


The key to motivation is found- 


in the organizational relationships— 
the employee, regardless of his 
status, is influenced by his work, by 
his immediate supervision, by other 
employees, and by the higher level 
of management. It has been said 
that business is nothing more than a 
series of associations, relationships, 
and contacts which are the potential 
triggers to action. 

This thing we call human nature 
is an elusive and confusing combina- 
tion of elements. We are constantly 
and often unconsciously projecting 
our likes and dislikes, opinions, atti- 
tudes and desires upon others. If the 
other person is a customer, for ex- 
ample, our control over this projec- 
tion is weak—we change our atti- 
tudes and arrange our conduct to 
suit the customer and to make the 
sale. We are personally motivated 
by a desire to accomplish an objec- 
tive (in this case, the sale) and lack- 
ing the right to control by demand, 
we rely on persuasion. 

If the other person is an employee, 
to continue our example, we as- 
sume that we can control the situa- 
tion (because of employer—em- 
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ployee relationship) so we project 
by command rather than by persua- 
sion. There is nothing difficult 
about understanding motivation if 
we will always associate it with per- 
suasion. Some call it salesmanship 
—the ability to favorably influence 
another’s course of action. 

One area of motivation deals with 
the proper placement of employees. 
Put another way, motivation deals 
with the fullest utilization of an em- 
ployee’s highest abilities. 

There are situations where man- 
agement uses excellent judgment in 
selecting and placing employees on 
the initial job only to ignore all the 
rules when handling transfers and 
promotions. 

There is a case at point involving 
a well managed and successful com- 
pany; this company had an engi- 
neering study made, the results of 
which encouraged the company to 
employ punched card equipment for 


Elusive and confusing combination 


handling the computation of premi- 
ums, computing commissions and 
writing the policies and premium 
notices. This application was to be a 
multiple-activity which might prop- 
erly be called “automation.” The re- 
port recommended the formation of 
a programming and study group 
which was to develop procedures, 
lay-out the work flow and generally 
advise top-management in respect to 
this electronic computor. Inasmuch 
as the machine would not be availa- 
ble for almost two years, the assign- 
ment which also required a long 
period of time was by no means tem- 
porary. The study committee was 
to be made up of employees selected 
from various divisions of the com- 
pany and who were capable of bring- 
ing technical and expert trade ex- 
perience to the programming ses- 
sions. 


Challenging Plan 


There was nothing wrohg with 
the plan. It was a challenging as- 
signment, and one that actually was 
pioneering in the application of auto- 
matic devices to the insurance busi- 
ness. The opportunities for broad- 
ened experience were terrific. Did 
this company try to motivate the 
employees who were selected for 
this group? Did they try to sell the 
idea to the proper candidates? No! 
—like hundreds of other companies 
in all lines of business, they told the 
employees that they were being 
transferred. There was no choice— 
no alternative—no opportunity to 
question. “Why, an opportunity like 
this didn’t have to be sold,” said 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Motivation and Employees—Cont. 


management. In six months this 
company lost over half of the em- 
ployees on the committee. Bear in 
mind that these employees were key 
personnel. 

Transfers, except in emergency 
situations, should be optional—pro- 
motions should never be mandatory. 
It may be hard to understand why an 
employee would turn down a chance 
for promotion or a chance to learn 
and broaden the scope of activity. 
We project our own ambitions into 
others and then condemn because 
the reactions are different. 

The job should be a means of ex- 
pression. Some like sales—others, 
accounting—still others like statis- 
tics and mathematical computations 
—some want routine work, whereas 
others want variety. The employee 
should be employed where he gets 
the most satisfaction from the work. 
The employee should be persuaded 
to seek greater responsibilities, not 
because you need him in a certain 
area of work, but because he will 
benefit from the opportunity. The 
fact that you benefit by his develop- 
ment is a by-product of motivation. 


Climate and Philosophy 


Dr. C. H. Lawshe, noted psy- 
chologist on the faculty of Purdue 
University, and experienced in the 
field of employee and employer mo- 
tivation, recognizes three basic 
methods by which the immediate 
supervisor can motivate his associ- 
ates and employees: 


1. Delegation of responsibility 

2. Mature attitude toward errors 
and mistakes 

3. Participation in 
activities. 

Taking these one at a time and di- 
lating on the details, delegation is 
probably the most important method 
of motivation. Delegation, by the 
very act, is a form of recognition. 
By delegation, we invite participa- 
tion which is so essential to motiva- 
tion. If management reserves to 
itself all rights of decision, the ob- 
vious result is that employees are 
put in the status of order takers. 
However, if management analyzes 
its own job, selects those tasks which 
should properly be passed to others, 


departmental 
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and delegates the responsibility to 
other employees, team work and 
team spirit is fostered. Delegation 
cannot be “half-hearted” and re- 
served—it must be absolute. 

Face up to the art of delegation 
which is both a method of training 
and a means of communication 
which if used, will motivate and en- 
courage the employees to more en- 
thusiastic action. 


Errors are Inevitable 


Errors are inevitable in handling 
clerical details. The cost of per- 
fection is prohibitive. When man- 
agement recognizes that errors will 
be made and maturely uses the error 
as a Statistic which points out areas 
of improvement, the employees will 
not fear the consequences. However, 
if management goes into a rage 
whenever an error comes to light 
and assumes that errors are always 
a reflection of incompetence and 
carelessness, the employees will 
freeze-up and will go to great 
lengths to cover-up all mistakes as a 
means of self-protection. 

We said that errors are a statistic 
—repeated errors do reflect incom- 
petence and a record of errors will 
show the places where incompetence 
exists. There should always be a 
second chance, which philosophy 
recognizes the probability of error 
and mistake—analyzes the reasons 
why it was made—attempts to profit 
by experience in order to prevent 
the recurrence of the same kind of 
error—but it also recognizes that 
mass handling of clerical detail, 
especially if there is a large volume 
of detail, will be attended by “slips 
of the pencil and the calculator.” 
Even machines develop mechanical 
errors after long usage—it is rea- 
sonable to expect humans to do like- 
wise. Motivation comes from the 
attitude of tolerance and interpreta- 
tion when errors do occur. 


Supervisory Participation 


We do not want to get on a soap 
box and orate, but we do believe that 
too often, supervisors and manage- 
ment, hold themselves in a position 
of aloofness in respect to the em- 
ployees. Supervision must be ap- 
proachable if it is to motivate the 
employees into responsive and crea- 


tive action. Every subject has its 
extremes and participation is espe- 
cially susceptible to misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Participation in social activities 
that tend to remove respect are in 
bad taste and soon destroy all moti- 
vating influences. Management must 
earn and maintain the respect of the 
employees, and must carry the 
dignity of their responsibilities, but 
in doing so, management should not 
create class distinctions and snob- 
bishness. 

Participation as we reflect it in 
this article refers to communications 
—one type of management merely 
informs the employees of decisions 
after they have been made. Another 
type of management keeps the em- 
ployees informed of conditions and 
gives reasons for decisions. Still 
another type uses the art of con- 
sultation in matters that affect the 
combined interests of management 
and the employees. Nothing flatters 
more than a sincere request for 
opinion. 


When to Decide 


The error of participation as it 
refers to consultation lies in the 
break-down of managerial responsi- 
bility and accountability which at- 
tend group decision. Management 
may consult and ask advice and 
opinion, but on matters of policy, 
management must decide. 

Participation has other meanings 
beyond communication. Participa- 
tion also means contact—i.e., contact 
in respect to work assignments. In 
employee performance rating, it is a 
recognized principle that more than 
one executive should rate an em- 
ployee in order to get pooled 
opinions. The indictment of man- 
agement came when in many in- 
stances we could not find more than 
the immediate supervisor who had 
sufficient knowledge and acquaint- 
ance of the employees to permit an 
appraisal. 

If you wish to motivate, know 
your employees. Learn about 
their work—their attitudes—their 
strengths and their weaknesses. Get 
from behind your desk and get 
acquainted with your associates. 

There is no better form of non- 
financial recognition than praise, 
provided that it is sincerely directed 
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and is related to meritorious per- 
formance. Do not become a glad 
hander who soon wears out his 
praise because he uses it as a sub- 
stitute for concrete reward. Praise, 
like money, should be spent wisely. 
If praise is directed to the results 
and not the person, rarely. will a 
swelled-head be the reward. A wise 
manager says, “That was a good re- 
port,” or “That was a fine piece of 
salesmanship”—directing the praise 
to the result. When we say, “You 
are a good salesman,” or “You are 
an excellent employee,’ we over- 
emphasize the ego and help create 
a false standard of evaluation. 

Too few of us use praise and the 
compliment as wisely as we should. 
The publicity seeker says, “Say any- 
thing you want about me but be 
sure and spell my name correctly.” 
The ambitious and sincere worker 
says, “If I am doing all right, tell me. 
If not, tell me why. Help me do a 
good job.” 

Motivation is much like some 
chemical substances—in proper 
doses and under the right condi- 
tions, it cures. In large doses and 
carelessly handled, it kills. The side- 
effects, to continue our analogy, can 


be as dangerous as if the doctor/ 


fails to diagnose his patient and his 
tolerance for the chemical. Some 
employees motivate easier than 
others—there just isn’t any standard 
formula that can be applied to all 
employees. Management is and will 
always be an art of knowing how 
to do the right thing at the right 
time. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
LEASE PLAN 


THE LEASE PLAN has moved into the 
office furniture business. Everything 
from a desk to a full office suite com- 
plete with draperies and carpets can 
now be leased on a tax-saving plan 
from Kriloffice on a monthly rental 
basis. It is especially beneficial to 
new business with small capital since 
rental payments can be charged 
against operating expenses, thus re- 
ducing taxable income and freeing 
working capital for productive uses. 
Leasing can be used to furnish a 
new office or replace old furniture. 
Leasers have the option to buy later 
if they want to. 
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PAPERS 


QUALITY THAT STANDS OUT 
At A Cost You Hardly Notice 
WESTON Cotton Fiber BOND 


A distinctive letterhead is an asset in any business. 
In WESTON Bonn, you get conspicuous quality at a price 
that adds little or nothing to your correspondence costs. 

Made better with cotton fiber, WESTON Bonp has extra 
character and impressiveness, beauty of finish, sparkling 
brightness and rugged durability. Your printer has it in 
white, colors, white opaque, litho finish and envelopes 
to match. Ask him to use it on your next letterhead .. . 
or write for a sample book and make your own com- 
parison. Address dept. BE. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTON BOND 


Cotton Fiber Quality Letterhead and Policy Paper 
COTTON FIBER BONDS © LEDGERS * MACHINE POSTING LEDGERS « INDEX BRISTOLS 








ITS ALWAYS 


READY TO WRITE! 


ROLES AG fst wii E: 


No more clogged, dry pens 


If you’re tired of trying to sign your mail with a penful of 


paint-thick ink...or a pen that seems never to have any ink 


at all...then you’re ready for an Esterbrook 444. 


The 444 holds six months’ supply of ink...seals it against 


thickening and evaporation! It’s the only desk set that does! 


Every dip of the point gives you 500 words worth of ink 


...writable ink, never thick or gummy! 


And the point? It’ll be your kind...custom-made for the 


way you write. There are 32 Esterbrook points to choose from. 


Aren’t you about ready for a desk set that’s always ready 
to write? Esterbrook 444 is only $4.50 in Executive Black or 


handsome colors. 





Magic Meter in spill-proof Feed-Matic* 
base feeds just the right amount of ink 
to the pen instantly at a touch of the 
point. Never clogs. Fingers stay clean. 


Gsterbook 44 


2284 


32 precision points to choose from. 
Each numbered for sure identification. 
One is exactly right for you. 60¢ re- 


places damaged point. *;RADEMARK 


Desk Set with 
Feed-matic Base 





OFF SEASON VACATIONS 


SOME COMPANIES are beginning to 
recognize the attractions of off-sea- 
son vacations, according to a survey 
of three hundred and one firms re- 
leased by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The Board 
found that as the amount of paid 
vacation available to employees in- 
creases, problems develop if the en- 
tire work force takes all of its vaca- 
tion in only one season of the year. 
Chief among these problems are in- 
terference with production, replac- 
ing the employees during their 
absence; and scheduling the work. 

Several means of easing these diffi- 
culties were reported by the firms 
cooperating in the NICB study. For 
example, about half the companies 
have expanded the vacation season 
to include the entire year—not just 
the summer months. A majority of 
companies in the survey permit split 
vacations. In most of these cases the 
vacation can be split into one-week 
intervals. This device is a permis- 
sive one and allows rather than re- 
quires the employee to take a portion 
of his vacation at some other time. 

The Conference Board noted two 
devices which require employees to 
take the third or fourth week of 
vacation at some other time. A few 
companies that shut down for vaca- 
tions require employees eligible for 
more than two weeks to take their 
additional time during winter. In 
addition, a few specifically give em- 
ployees with long service two weeks 
in summer, the rest in winter. 


QUICK PROGRAMMING 


THE VALUMATIC PROGRAM CAL- 
CULATOR is described by Under- 
writers Supply Company as a com- 
pact slide computer capable of meas- 
uring the amount of new life insur- 
ance necessary to fill even a complete 
total needs program in two or three 
minutes. It automatically uses 
Social Security benefits, most favor- 
able settlement options on present in- 
surance and takes into account all 
interest factors on all settlement op- 
tions used in its measurement. Can 
be used as a selling as well as a cal- 
culating tool. Also useful in cal- 
culating amounts of insurance 
needed to fill single needs and to 
illustrate the present dollar value of 
Social Security Survivorship bene- 
fits. 
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ELECTRONIC WHIZ 


THE FIRST LARGE-SCALE electronic 
computer designed by the Datamatic 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company has been put 
into operation in the Detroit offices 
of the Michigan Hospital Service 
(Blue Cross—Blue Shield). 

The 40-ton 24-section “brain” 
housed in 5,000 square feet of 
air-conditioned, humidity-controlled 
space is fast enough to read the 627,- 
000 names in the Detroit telephone 
book in eleven minutes, and ver- 
satile enough to play tick-tack-toe. 
Renting at $37,000 a month it will 
keep track of the hospital and medi- 
cal records of more than 1,600,000 
Michigan subscribers and _ their 
families (a total of some 3% million 
people). 


For April, 1958 


Michigan Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield is the first organization to 
use the new system, called the Data- 
matic 1000. Other firms and organi- 
zations in Boston, Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Los 
Angeles have ordered similar sys- 
tems, 

Scheduled to handle an average of 
25,000 record changes and transac- 
tions daily, the equipment’s speed, 
accuracy and versatility is expected 
to result in better and faster service 
for subscribers and for the doctors 
and hospitals of Michigan, according 
to William S. McNary, executive 
vice president of Michigan Hospital 
Service. He said it was the only 
practical way of coping with the 
mushrooming paperwork and rec- 


ord-keeping of the hospital service 
operation. g 

“The daily task of searching 1,- 
400,000 records and bringing an 
average of 25,000 of them up to 
date will take the Datamatic system 
only two hours of each eight-hour 
day. The remaining six hours will 
be used for billing operations and 
for compilation of Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield statistics,’ he explained. 

The computer translates conven- 
tional records from paper or 
punched cards to a dot-dash elec- 
tronic language on magnetic tape 
three inches wide. The  sys- 
tem simultaneously “reads” and 
“writes” at the rate of 60,000 deci- 
mal digits per second, while solving 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Electronic Whiz—Continued 


1,000 multiplication problems or 
4,000 additions or 5,000 compari- 
sons. A self-checking device assures 
accuracy of the system’s perform- 
ance. 


The new system also reduces the 
amount of floor space required for 
record storage to a single cabinet oc- 
cupying less than six square feet. 
All permanent records involving 
3,700,000 members will be stored 
on only twenty reels of tape. Each 
tape, 2,700 feet long, forms a com- 
pact disk about three inches wide 
and twenty inches in diameter. 
Robert J. Koch, director of the 
office management division of MHS, 
points out that the giant electronic 
brain will not only make it possible 
to reduce costs in carrying out 
repetitive office procedures, but will 
offer the critical advantage of con- 
tinuous compilation, updating and 
processing of subscriber records 


upon which daily decisions can be 
made. 


How It Works 


Koch explained how the massive 
electronic system does a job: 
The operator at the master-control 
console selects the particular pro- 
gram to be run—for example, up- 
dating the membership tapes. 
A button is pushed and punched 
cards stream into a card reader 
which feeds the information as im- 
pulses into an electronic input con- 
verter. This converter translates the 
punched symbols into the dot-dash 
language of the magnetic tape unit. 
The records are now transmitted to 
the magnetic core memory, which 
can “memorize,” compare and act 
on new information fed into it by the 
tape units. 
This memory makes the corrections 
and feeds the whole record to the 
output tape units, which re-record 
the whole file with the proper cor- 
rections. 


When there is need to have any 
portions of the records stored on the 
magnetic tape translated into writ- 
ten form, the tape is fed through an 
output converter which takes the 
dot-dash language and converts it 
back to letters and numbers through 
a high-speed printer. It can print at 
the rate of 900 lines per minute. 

Harnessing this speed and ability 
on behalf of Michigan subscribers 
means that any member’s complete 
medical and hospital history, or any 
part of it, can be located and re- 
ported on in less than two minutes. 


STRESSES EDP COURSES 


To HELP MEET the pressing need 
for a trained clerical pool, it has 
been urged that high schools and 
colleges on a nationwide scale offer 
courses in electronic data process- 
ing. “The limited number of schools 
which have instituted basic courses 
in this field can’t cope with the con- 
stantly rising demand for skilled 
operators of computers and other 
automatic office machines,” accord- 
ing to James R. Bradburn, vice 
president and general manager of 
Burroughs Corporation’s Electro- 
Data Division. 

Industry is stepping up its train- 
ing program, he added. But even 
greater stress can be given the op- 
portunities available to both stu- 
dents and established personnel 
through industrial and adult educa- 
tion courses. “The era of electronic 
and electro-mechanical office ma- 
chines gives the clerical worker a 
great chance for upgrading his job, 
for creating a higher standard of 
living for himself,” Bradburn com- 
mented. 


OFFICE COLOR 


CoLor IN THE OFFICE is the subject 
of a recently-published booklet from 
the Wood Office Furniture Institute. 
The effect of color on office workers 
is explored, as well as the various 
themes, schemes and general rules 
which underlie color choice. Nu- 


merous office installation scenes 
complement the text. Available at 
fifty cents a copy from the Institute, 
1414 Eye St., N. W., Washington 
5,.D. €. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





R. LEE SMITH, 
Asst. vice president 
Farmers New World 
Life Insurance Co. 

Seattle, Wash. 


ECENTLY A COMPANY used this 
| saree 
“Sign on the dotted line—Pay a 
month in advance, Tell us where 
you keep your money,—Then relax.” 
At the first reading of this state- 
ment it seems a bit incongruous to 
say “Tell us where you keep your 
money—then relax.” But in many 
ways the bank check plan is aptly 
described by this. 


Its History 


To start with, let me explain the 
problems that brought the bank 
check plan into being. The public is 
a monthly paying public. Years ago 
little was bought on time, but now 
practically everything from toasters 
to travel can be paid for by the 
month. $120 paid once a year is a 
very sizeable sum, but $10 every 
month seems much less. Though the 
public likes to pay for things by the 
month, the insurance companies 
have not liked monthly business. It 
was expensive to process, it had a 
poor persistency, and many com- 
panies felt it was low quality busi- 
ness, 

The answer to these contradicting 
viewpoints is the bank check plan. 
Here is how it works: First, the in- 
sured indicates his desire to use the 
plan. Second, he authorizes his bank 
to accept checks drawn on his ac- 
count by the company and relieves 
the bank of any liability in case of 
lapse, 

When the company receives the 
insured’s request for the plan and 
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Bank Check Plan 


his authorization to the bank, they 
forward the insured’s authorization 
and its own indemnification guaran- 
tee to the bank. This guarantee pro- 
tects the bank against any loss or 
legal action that may occur because 
they allow the use of the plan. When 
the bank has accepted the plan, here 
is how it operates : 

Each month the company prepares 
a check on the policyholder’s ac- 
count. This check bears the im- 
printed name of the insured rather 
than his signature. The company 
deposits this check and its work is 
done. In a single series of opera- 


_ tions, the premium has been billed, 


paid and’ accounting is complete. 
The insured has the check debited to 
his account each month and it comes 
to him with his statement as his 
receipt for payment. 


Many Advantages 


The plan has many advantages to 
the insured. In the first place, it is 
extremely convenient, he receives no 
bill, he has no check to write, he has 
no envelope to mail and usually all 
his policies are handled as one item. 
Secondly, it is economical to him 
since the bank check rate is usually 
less than the regular monthly rate, 
often being one twelfth of the 
annual rate. There is also some sav- 
ing in postage. Third, the plan is 
basically lapse proof since no inad- 
vertent lapses will occur. Of course, 
if there is not sufficient money in the 
bank, the policy will lapse but the 
plan does reduce lapses materially. 
Fourth, the plan spreads premium 
payments over an entire year as is 
done in buying a car, a house, or an 
appliance. 

From the company’s standpoint, 
the plan has a number of advantages 


too. First it is a good sales feature 
and much insurance has been sold 
because of this plan. The insured 
can easily see his advantages from 
the plan and it is a good sales closer. 
Second, it results in policies of a 
larger size. This is because the 
monthly premium does not seem as 
big as its corresponding annual and 
because of the convenience of the 
plan. In the third place, the plan has 
excellent persistency, something that 
every life insurance company is 
striving to improve. Finally, the plan 
is economical to the company for it 
saves in billing, collection and ac- 
counting. 

This is a subject that is important 
to all insurance companies, fire and 
casualty as well as life. At present 
there are many casualty companies 
writing single policies or groups of 
allied policies covering many types 
of risks. Others have a budget or 
monthly payment plan. At least one 
national company is offering a 
monthly payment package to take 
care of both life and casualty premi- 
ums, and others are investigating 
this. So far, as I know, no one has 
taken the final step—the bank check 
plan covering all insurance needs— 
it is probably just over the horizon. 

The number of life companies 
that have adopted the plan is quite 
surprising. A report in the fall of 
1956 showed forty-one companies 
using the plan, while a report in the 
fall of 1957 showed eighty-five com- 
panies. These reports are not com- 
plete, and we know there are many 
other companies with a preauthor- 
ized check system. 

In the fall of 1956, a joint survey 
of the plan was made by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P303—Service Recognition 


This brochure, based on more than fifty 
years of experience, gives a complete and 
detailed picture of the field of employee 
service recognition programs. Describing 
how a service recognition plan works, who 
is the best administrator, and what are the 
most widely and successfuly used plans, it 
tells how to initiate, administer and promote 
such a program as a means of rewardin 
and retaining loyal, experienced catinatek 
Check lists are given on planning the em- 
ployee dinner, using imaginative merchandis- 
ing methods, the follow-up, and finally, how 
to develop sound public relations. 


P304—Gitt Catalogue 


This booklet lists thirteen different pro- 
motional and gift items suitable for business 
stimulants, goodwill reminders, executive 
gifts and holiday items. Developed for util- 
ity, appearance and impact, they carry an 
advertising message stamped in gold leaf. 
Included are: vinyl memo refill book, desk 
organizer, portable secretary, portfolios and 
zipper cases; desk memo pads and pen sets. 


P305—Screening for Office Jobs 


The average executive is not, nor does he 
consider himself, skilled in the technical 
duties of a personnel manager. Yet circum- 
stances often require him to interview appli- 
cants for jobs in the company. Like many 
unfamiliar tasks, it may seem a tiresome 
chore. However, it can be made easier and 
faster without sacrificing effectiveness. This 
small booklet outlines step-by-step a proven 
method of screening applicants for office 
jobs. It covers such things as the points to 
be remembered in the interview, qualifica- 
tion tests and checking references. 
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Bank Check Plan—Continued 


sociation and the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. Even then, 
there was almost half a billion of 
insurance in force under the plan. 
Eight companies had an average of 
15% of their new business on the 
plan, while two of them had 45%. 
The average sized application on the 
plan amounted to over $7,000 and 
one company had an average of $15,- 
000. Correspondingly, the average 
monthly premium was $15, with one 
company reporting an average 
monthly premium of $36. Many of 
the companies were using the plan 
for accident and health premiums as 
well as life premiums. 


Sufficiency and Persistency 


In a recent report one company 
surveyed fifty thousand checks un- 
der the bank check plan. Only 1.8% 
of these were returned because of 
insufficient funds. After redeposit- 
ing only .45 of 1% were not made 
good. This certainly indicates that a 
properly administered plan will re- 
sult in very few returned checks. 

In the life insurance industry, 
annual premium business has the 
best persistency, with semi-annual 
next; monthly and quarterly busi- 
ness are usually in the last place. 
On the bank check plan, the per- 
sistency has been very satisfactory. 
Some companies indicated their per- 
sistency was good, others that it 
was better than quarterly or semi- 
annually, and some that it was the 
best of all their business. 


The attitude of the banks toward 
the bank check plan has varied 
widely. In 1954, the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association published 
eight good reasons why bankers 
should not adopt the plan. In brief 
the eight objections were: 


1. Additional work would be caused 
by checking signatures against 
authorization cards. 

2. The checks were not standard. 
3. Bad public relations would re- 
sult when a check was returned be- 
cause of insufficient funds and as a 
result a policy lapsed. 

4. Bank accounts would be over- 
drawn. 

5. The bank would have to keep a 


file of the insurance company’s 
officers’ signatures. 

6. The banks would have to notify 
their depositors when a preauthor- 
ized check was paid. 

7. Special checking accounts would 
cause problems. 

8. The preauthorized plan would 
spread to other businesses. 


They Also Said... 


In conclusion they said “Apart 
from these eight reasons, the most 
important factor insofar as bankers 
are concerned, is the simple truth 
that while reducing cost and saving 
time for insurance companies, the 
plan will increase cost and opera- 
tional problems with banks.” 

This was quite an imposing array 
of reasons why banks should not 
cooperate in using the plan. Many 
of the objections were not valid, the 
other objections have since been 
ironed out. Since that time, the 
banks have changed considerably 
and much credit for the change goes 
to the joint committee of the ALC, 
LIAMA, and LOMA who worked 
out many of the objections raised 
by the ABA. 

Actually, over five thousand dif- 
ferent banks have accepted the plan 
and they, with their two thousand 
branches, form a sizeable section of 
the bankers in the United States. 
This list of seven thousand banks is 
in itself incomplete, since more 
banks are cooperating in the plan 
each day. For instance: one com- 
pany contacted five hundred and four 
banks and only sixty-nine did not 
care to cooperate. 

About 97% of the cooperating 
banks make no special charge at all 
for the service. Of course, any regu- 
lar charge they make for checks 
would apply. A few of the banks do 
charge 10¢ an item. An occasional 
bank charges more than this with 
one bank charging $1 an item. In 
these extreme cases the charge is 
primarily to deter the use of the 
plan rather than to repay the bank 
for the minor expense involved. In 
some instances, the banks have 
assessed a nominal yearly fee on 
the policyholder for the use of the 
plan. Some insurance companies 
collect these fees from their policy- 
holders and remit them to the bank. 
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An occasional bank has requested 
that compensating balances be main- 
tained by the insurance companies. 
This has been possible only on a 
very limited scale since the national 
companies would be unable to main- 
tain bank accounts in every bank 
with which their policyholders did 
business. Some banks have re- 
quested that all checks drawn on 
them be deposited in one of their 
branches. This again is a situation 
where the larger companies could 
not possibly accommodate the bank 
in this request. 


Personal Contact 


The method used by the insur- 
ance companies to secure bank co- 
operation varies greatly. Some com- 
panies feel that the best cooperation 
is secured by forwarding only the 
depositor’s authorization and the in- 
surance company’s indemnification 
form to the bank. Others add to 
these a personal or form letter from 
one of their officers. Some go further 
and add a booklet describing the 
plan. 


A few companies have even had a 
responsible officer from the home~ 
office personally contact major 
banks. In some companies the agent 
is to contact the bank. They feel 
that his personal contact can do 
much toward encouraging the bank 
to cooperate. One or two companies 
have the insured check with his 
bank to secure cooperation. In any 
case, the service the bank can render 
to the depositor and not the service 
the bank can render to the company 
is stressed. 


From the bank’s standpoint, the 
positive points are the service it can 
render to its customer, the savings 
the depositor can receive because of 
the bank check plan rate, and the 
public relations value in obtaining 
new accounts and keeping old ones. 
All told, the cooperation of the banks 
has been very favorable, and the 
non-acceptance has been much more 
limited than my statements would 
indicate. 

There are two similar plans which 
we should mention. They are the 
pre-signed or post-dated check plan 
and the bank draft plan. To use the 
latter, the insurance company draws 
a draft on the bank. When honored 
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A TREASURED OIL PAINTING 
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Now you can have a beautiful portrait in vibrant oil colors by one 
of our professional artists. This life-like 12x 16 painting, handsomely 
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by the depositor the funds are paid 
to the insurance company. The bank 
draft plan is rapidly being replaced 
by the bank check plan. The pre- 
signed or post-dated check plan is 
often used to complement the pre- 
authorized check plan when a bank 
will not cooperate. In such a situa- 
tion, twelve checks are forwarded 
to the insured at the beginning of 
the year, one dated for each month. 
When they have been signed, they 
are returned to the company and it 
deposits one each month. 

The normal rules for the bank 
check plan provide for monthly pre- 
miums with a lower rate than the 
regular monthly rate. Usually the 
minimum per check is $10. If two 
checks are returned because of in- 
sufficient funds, the insured is not 
allowed the privilege of the plan. 
Normally, the authorization by the 
insured does not provide for any 
specific deductions. In this way the 
company can easily add additional 
policies to the plan at the insured’s 
request. 

There are a number of variations 
between companies. Some com- 
panies do annual, semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums under the plan, 
but they usually notify the insured 
when a check is drawn. In some 
companies, the minimum is as low as 
$5, in a few it is greater than $10. 
Some companies draw one check for 
each policy while others draw one 
check to cover several policies. Sev- 
eral companies have annualized their 
commissions. A few companies send 
a reminder for the insured to place 
in his check book when he first goes 
on the plan. There are a few com- 
panies who charge less than the reg- 
ular monthly rate but provide for 
collecting the balance of the annual 
on death. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bank Check Plan—Continued 


Thirty-six companies were asked 
what they felt was of ultimate im- 
portance of the plan. Four felt it 
would not become more important. 
Ten felt it might become more im- 
portant, while twenty-two definitely 
felt that the plan would become in- 
creasingly important. Here are com- 
ments from each of the three groups: 


No more important group: 

“Nine months ago we adopted the 
plan on an experimental basis for 
two branch offices and for general 
agencies in one area. Up to the 
present time, no insurance has been 
written on the plan.” 


Possibly more important group: 
“We believe there is no advantage 
from a collection viewpoint. How- 
ever, as a sales aid to the agent and 
because of the reported good per- 
sistency experience of other compa- 
nies, we hope that our new method 
of collection will eventually be ap- 
proved by all banks.” 


Definitely more important group: 
“We feel the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages and will result in 
the plan becoming recognized and 
used by the majority of insurance 
companies and banks.” 

“An increasingly important factor of 
major importance to company 
growth and adequate insurance pro- 
tection for the individual.” 

“Many of us believe that it will be- 
come an industry-wide practice for 


the large companies as it is basically 
such an advantageous move in keep- 
ing with modern merchandising 
methods.” 

“In four years, it is already our most 
widely used mode of payment for 
new business and the percentage of 
each year’s total production that is 
issued on this plan increases yearly. 
We believe that ultimately a sub- 
stantial part of all our collections will 
be by this plan.” 

That is the feeling of several com- 
panies in regard to the pre-author- 
ized check plan. Personally I feel 
that the pre-authorized check plan 
is here to stay, since it is good for 
the agents, good for the companies, 
and it is good for the policyholder. 


WHY OFFICE WORKERS 
LEAVE "HOME" 


WHY CAN’T OFFICES hang on to help 
in these days of office worker 
shortage? In Philadelphia, the local 
Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association decided to 
find out. They checked up on why 
over a thousand workers left their 
office jobs in the Philadelphia area 
and came up with these interesting 
findings : 

When you hire a man for office 
work, the most likely reason for you 
to lose him during the first year is 
that he decides to go back to school 
and get more education—or he is 
drafted. After that first year hurdle 


is over, he isn’t too likely to leave 
you unless somebody offers him 
more money, a better chance to get 
ahead or more appealing work. 

The average single girl is more 
than twice as likely to get fired from 
an office job for incompetence than 
either a man or a married woman. 
If she survives the first year, the 
most likely reason for the single girl 
to leave is the same as for men—big- 
ger salary, better opportunity, more 
congenial work. Getting married is 
nowheres near as important a reason 
for a girl quitting her job as com- 
monly believed. But once a girl is 
married, the most likely reason for 
her to leave is because her husband 
got transferred or for other “family 
reasons.” Family reasons and trans- 
fer of husbands are the outstanding 
reasons at any time for a married 
woman to leave her job. Few 
married women seem to get fired for 
incompetence. The proportion who 
leave for more money, better op- 
portunity or more congenial work is 
pretty small, too. 


Fringe Benefits 


And inspite of all the company 
money spent on fringe benefits, the 
study failed to turn up a single in- 
dividual who had changed jobs be- 
cause the new one offered better 
fringe benefits! 

Businessmen interested in detailed 
information on the findings can get 
them by writing the National Office 
Management Association at Box 
136, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 
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J. W. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. & Associates 
Millburn, N. J. 


AVING HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 
S: costs, over a period of ten 
years or less, is a worthwhile 
achievement from any angle. When 
it is accomplished through such an 
incidental part of a business as of- 
fice forms and printed advertising, 
it is likely to be attributed to a 
magic formula or happy accident, 
entirely unrelated to the laws of 
cause and effect. As a matter of 
sober fact, it is simply the culmin- 
ation of considerable intelligent ef- 
fort along sound engineering lines. 
It is no more an accident than the 
Empire State Building or a super- 
sonic plane. This article will attempt 
to point out some of the factors in 
a rather complicated problem and 
in so doing, lead to a better under- 


standing of the considerations with - 


which one must deal in arriving at 
a gratifying and economically pro- 
fitable outcome. 

One consideration, of course, is the 
desirability of the company’s operat- 
ing its own printing equipment for 
part or all its needs. This actually 
constitutes a study within a study, 
since even in this restricted field, the 
factors to be considered are many 
and varied. Two of the soundest 
arguments against the private or cap- 
tive plant are the fact that it restricts 
the company to a single source of 
supply and that it may introduce 
into the company’s labor problems 
one or more printing unions. One 
printer of our acquaintance deals 
with six separate unions and seems 
to be continuously in the process of 
re-negotiating contracts. These facts 
must be given due consideration, if 
any cost saving program is to pro- 
duce results. 

There are arguments in favor of 
the private or captive plant, one of 
which is the fact that the company 
enjoys the full benefits of any mod- 
ern high productive equipment in- 
stalled. In explanation of this, it 
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Not Magic— 





Simply Engineering 


should be realized that, for the most 
part, commercial printing is being 
produced on equipment, 90% of 
which is ill adapted to the purpose. 
It is this equipment which establishes 
the price of printed items. 

The small, badly equipped, printer 
manages to get along on a net profit 
of 3 or 4% on sales and the better 
equipped shop adopts the selling 
prices established on the basis of poor 
equipment to capitalize on its more 
productive equipment. Costs in the 
printing industry may vary 300% 
or more, but this differential is not 
ordinarily manifest in the prices 
quoted from shop to shop. There is 
no good reason why the progressive 
printer should pass along his cost 
savings to the customer if he can 
credit them to his own account. 

If, on the other hand, the consumer 
of printing himself can obtain a piece 
of equipment which will reduce the 
cost of printing 50% or more, he is 
the direct beneficiary of the produc- 
tive gain of the machine. 


Study Of The Product 


Any successful program for the 
reduction of printing costs must be- 
gin with a study of the printed pro- 
duct itself and its use. Tremendous 
savings, of course, could be effected 
in printing purchases simply by 
standardizing on a white sheet of #4 
sulphite, 814’’ x 11’’ and eliminating 
all printed forms. This extreme 
measure would, unquestionably, re- 
sult in multiplying clerical labor at 
least ten times, increasing the clerical 
force to take care of it and ultimately, 
putting the company into bankruptcy. 
Any printing cost saving program 
should result in savings in clerical 
costs and a general improvement of 
the printed product itself as well as 
smaller printing bills. If it does not 
accomplish these two objectives, it 
is not successful. 


Once it has been definitely estab- 
lished what is needed, the most 
economic methods and equipment for 





its production should be determined. 
If the printing is to be done outside, 
then a knowledge of the labor mar- 
kets in the various localities is an 
important factor in determining 
where the printing should be done. 
Some geographical areas are so bad 
with respect to the labor market that 
printing concerns which have opened 
branches there have been forced to 
close them because it was literally 
impossible to operate profitably. An- 
other location several hundred miles 
distant has, in cases, produced three 
times as much for the labor dollar. 
At the outset it should be realized 
that any program designed to reduce 
the cost of printing is more than 
simply shopping and makes the pur- 
chaser responsible beyond the process 
of obtaining names of suppliers and 
comparing prices. Quoted prices 
themselves mean little. Printing 
costs, on the other hand, are an im- 
portant factor since any enduringly 
successful program depends upon the 
commercial printer’s obtaining a sat- 
isfactory profit on his work. If he 
cannot do this at a favorable selling 
price, no satisfactory buyer-seller re- 
lationship can be established. 


Two factors are largely respon- 
sible for a well planned printing 
program’s being particularly reward- 
ing in the insurance field. Much has 
already been accomplished in.dimen- 
sional standardization of forms and 
the forms themselves are used in 
relatively large quantities. 


In one of our assignments in this 
field, we found that 97% of forms 
were either eight or eight and one 
half inches in one dimension. Almost 
90% of the total forms produced 
were ordered in lots of five thousand 
or more at a time and almost 60% 
in lots of ten thousand or more. 

These two factors constitute the 
ingredients for the engineering 
miracle of mass production and, in 
combination with a _ considerable 
amount of well directed and intelli- 
gent effort, produce the saving of half 
a million dollars. 
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YOUR CHANCES OF 
LIVING 


ARE THEY TEN TO ONE you'll live to 
80? Is there an even chance you'll 
see seventy-two? A two-color, four- 
inch circular computer from Pusch, 
figures the odds of your living to any 
specified age, according to modern 
CSO life expectancy tables, on both 
a percentage basis and an even 
chance reading. It is a helpful tool 
for the life insurance annuity, or re- 
tirement plan salesman since it 
points out the longevity to be ex- 
pected and thus to be prepared for. 


NEW GROUP LIFE 


A RECORD AMOUNT of new group 
life insurance was bought by em- 
ployer-employee groups in_ the 
United States last year, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Purchases of more than $14,000,- 
000,000 of new group life insurance, 
covering about four million workers, 
brought total group life insurance 
of this type to an estimated $132,- 
000,000,000 at the start of this year, 
under thirty-eight million individual 
certificates. These figures do not 
include group credit life insurance. 
During the past year, the new group 
plans included the bulk of the largest 
single negotiated employee-employer 
program, that of the Bell Telephone 
System involving coverage of more 
than $1,500,000,000, and also a large 
number of small groups, involving 
fewer than twenty-five workers each. 
“Ownership of group life insurance 
has increased rapidly in recent years 
as a protection base arranged 
through employer-employee coopera- 
tion,’ the Institute commented. 
“The average amount in force per 
certificate is $3,500, materially less 
than average family income for one 
year.” 

Analyzing group life in force in 
the United States at the start of last 
year, excluding credit life insurance 
and the Federal Employees group, 
the Institute found that the greater 
part of the group insurance in force 
and a large share of the persons cov- 
ered were in groups of five hundred 
or more workers. At the same time, 
however, there was beginning to be 
a sizeable share of the group con- 
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tracts in small groups, comprising 
fewer than twenty-five workers. At 
the start of last year, 77% of all in- 
dividual certificates under group 
plans and 83% of the amount of 
such insurance was in groups of 
five hundred or more workers. The 
average of these groups was just 
over three thousand workers and 
the average amount per certificate 
was $4,250. The plans of this size, 
however, accounted for only 7% of 
total contracts in force. The greatest 
share of the contracts was in the 
twenty-five to four hundred ninety- 
nine size, the plans of this size ac- 
counting for 66% of total contracts, 
22% of the certificates and 16% of 
the aggregate amount of insurance 
provided. Small groups, those cov- 
ering fewer than twenty-five persons, 
although written on a widespread 
basis for the first time in 1956, 
represented 27% of all group con- 
tracts in force by the end of that 
year, 1% of the certificates and 
1% of the aggregate amount of in- 
surance. An even larger number of 
“baby” groups is covered by plans 
set up as ordinary insurance and 
not included in these figures. 


L.O.M.A.l. ENROLLMENTS 


For THE FIRST TIME in the twenty- 
six-year history of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute, 
enrollments for examinations have 
topped the 20,000 figure, with 20,- 
920 examinations scheduled for May, 
1958. Roy A.MacDonald, managing 
director of the association, has an- 
nounced. This is a 26% increase over 
the 1957 figure of 16,615, the pre- 
vious high mark for the courses 
sponsored by the Institute, of which 
James H. Kohlerman is educational 
director. Because of the heavy in- 
crease in number of examinations, 
electronic grading of some examina- 
tion papers will be tried this year. 


MUNDHRA ARRESTED 


HARIDAS MUNDHRA has been ar- 
rested in India and jailed without 
bail on charges of financial manipu- 
lation. Some of the alleged skul- 
duggery involved the nationalized 
insurance business. 


EXPECTS MODERATE 
BUILDING 


FoR THE NEXT SEVERAL YEARS we 
can expect a volume of mortgage 
financing more comparable to what 
will be done this year rather than 
what was done in 1955—amounting 
to between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
new units, says Charles J. Lyon, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. “Un- 
less large new sources of mortgage 
money are discovered, this relatively 
stable picture should continue until 
the great tidal wave of new families 
hits us in the 1960’s.” Mr. Lyon 
was addressing the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 


BUILDING FOR KEEPS 


GROOMING MEN for management 
positions is one of prime responsi- 
bilities of the agency head, was the 
opinion voiced by Frederic M. 
Peirce, managing director of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, before the recent 
meeting for graduates of LIAMA 
Schools in Agency Management. 
Pointing up the need for constant 
replacement of field management 
personnel, Mr. Peirce observed that 
‘your company’s principal source of 
this replacement should be among 


the agents you and your fellow 
managers have recruited and 
trained.” 


He advocated recruitment of men 
who not only have sales ability, but 
who indicate potential for nianage- 
ment as well. Who are these men? 
Mr. Peirce said often they are “men 
with management in their back- 
ground.” They are men who have 
“managed people, even if only in 
church or civic affairs or welfare 
drives.” They are men who have 
“indicated interest in helping or 
leading other people.” Further, the 
speaker said that managers who suc- 
cessfully develop other managers 
find their prestige enhanced and 
their recruiting problems lessened ; 
“if you would build for keeps, build 
future managers, as well as present 
agents.” He also urged careful 
selection and sound training as basic 
ingredients of “building for keeps.” 
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AMERICAN LEGION 
GROUP 


CLIMAXING MORE THAN A YEAR of 
investigations and study by its in- 
surance committee, The American 
Legion has announced that it plans 
to offer a voluntary group life insur- 
ance program to its more than 2,- 
700,000 members. The plan will be 
made available to members through 
age 69, with benefits ranging from 
$4,000 to $250, the amount depend- 
ing upon the member’s age at time of 
death. Occidental Life of California 
has been selected as the carrier in 
all United States and territories 
where it operates, and in Canada, as 
well as on overseas posts. The 
United States Life has been named 
the insurer for the balance of the 
case. Enrollments will be by local 
posts, and when a minimum of 75% 
of the eligible members of a post who 
actively employed enroll, they will 
be accepted automatically. Other- 
wise, acceptance is determined by 
special underwriting rules. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


GRANTs FROM the Institute of Life 
Insurance will help provide nearly 
six hundred scholarships to enable 
teachers from all parts of the nation 
to attend workshops in family 
finance this summer. The work- 
shops are sponsored at fifteen differ- 
ent universities by the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance. Additional financial as- 
sistance is being given by the Puerto 
Rican Life Companies Committee 
to help continue the workshop at 
the University of Puerto Rico, 
which was organized last year. The 
Life Companies Committee repre- 
sents life insurance companies doing 
business in Puerto Rico. The sum- 
mer workshop program of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, now in its ninth 
year, sets a new record in 1958 both 
in the number of universities par- 
ticipating, and the number of schol- 
arships available. The objective of 
the committee, through the work- 
shops and other activities, is to pro- 
vide youngsters in schools and col- 
leges with accurate and practical 
instruction in the management of 
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personal and family finances. Over 
10,000 teachers and school adminis- 
trators have thus far attended the 
summer workshops, or have taken 
part in on-the-job training in school 
systems throughout the United 
States. Workshop participants teach 
such subjects as home economics, 
business education, mathematics, 
social studies, family living and guid- 
ance in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, teachers col- 
leges and liberal arts colleges. 

Application forms are now avail- 
able for the four $300 scholarships 
established last year by the Million 
Dollar Round Table to provide tui- 
tion at the Life Insurance Market- 
ing Institutes of Purdue University 
and Southern Methodist University. 
Applicants are asked to complete 
the form and send it to the Public 
Relations Committee, Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, Room 2805, 1 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, 
Ill. A committee of Round Table 
members, in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of Purdue and Southern 
Methodist, will choose the scholar- 
ship winners. An applicant must 
have completed a minimum of six 
months as a full-time agent or bro- 
ker at the time he applies. No stu- 
dent presently enrolled in either the 
Purdue or S.M.U. Institute is eligi- 
ble for a scholarship. Scholarships 
will cover the basic and senior 
courses at S.M.U. or the basic, in- 
termediate and advanced courses at 
Purdue. No scholarships are offered 
for induction courses, seminars, and 
the like. A successful applicant must 
be attending classes at either of the 
two Institutes within six months of 
the date his scholarship is awarded, 
or the award will be forfeited. 





WHAT IS WRONG? 


How quickly can you find what is 
so unusual about this paragraph? It 
looks so ordinary that you would think 
nothing was wrong with it at all and, 
in fact, nothing is. But it is unusual. 
Why? If you study it and think about 
it you many find out, but | am not go- 
ing to assist you in any way. You must 
do it without coaching. No doubt, if 
you work at it for long it will dawn 
on you ... who knows? Go to work 
now and ¢ry your skill. Par is about 
half an hour. 


(Turn to 86 for confirmation) 











BUYERS’ STUDY 


LIFE INSURANCE BUYING, an analy- 
sis of ordinary life purchases in the 
United States in 1956, has been pub- 
lished by the Institute of Life In- 
surance (488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.). It is based 
on buyer studies conducted by the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The study gives 
valuable information on the age, in- 
come, and occupation of buyers, the 
type of policy they bought, the way 
they paid for it, and many other 
classifications of data. The Insti- 
tute also reports that there are a 
limited number of copies of the first 
booklet of the series, Life Insurance 
Buying 1955, available. 


LOSING CLOSENESS 


AN IMPORTANT MANAGEMENT PROB- 
LEM, of concern to both home office 
and field, has arisen in the life in- 
surance business, directly the result 
of the past twenty-five “boom” 
years, Richard E. Pille, president of 
the Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, said before the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. “Boom growth and the re- 
sulting increase in size has hurt 
person-to-person communications,” 
he said. “Among the consequences 
are: more printed words, more ‘can- 
ned’ words, more one-way communi- 
cation, less local on-the-job training 
and direction, less need selling, less 
programming, less of the service 
concept.” This is of particular con- 
cern today, according to Mr. Pille, 
because of the levelling off in the 
economy. This highlights the situa- 
tion and at the same time opens the 
way to correcting some of the condi- 
tions that may have turned in the 
wrong direction, he said. Among 
the suggestions he made for meeting 
the situation were: closer company- 
agency relations, more agency visits, 
greater effort to keep responsibilities 
at the local level, greater self-reli- 
ance on the part of agent and general 
agent, more need selling, more pro- 
gramming, less “gimmick” and price 
selling, more emphasis on permanent 
insurance, greater “client attitude,” 
expanded policyholder service. 
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MDRT STUDY 


WHat makes a Million Dollar 
Round Table member what he is? 
It has long been recognized that the 
answer to that question would go 
far toward boosting the production 
of other agents into the million-dol- 
lar class or at least much closer to it 
than they otherwise would come. It 
was for this reason that the execu- 
tive committee of the Million Dollar 
Round Table at its annual meeting 
decided to make an impartial, objec- 
tive study, both factually and psy- 
chologically, to find out what it is 
that makes a million-dollar producer. 


The study will be conducted by 
the Institute of Social Research of 
University of Michigan. The In- 
stitute, which through its program 
of research in organizational behav- 
ior and human relations has been 
studying the ways in which people 
influence other people in various 
organizational settings, commented : 
“The program of research in organi- 
zational behavior started ten years 
ago and is now at a stage in which 
special kinds of groups can be 
studied to great advantage, both to 
the furtherance of the research ob- 
jectives of the program and to the 
organizations with which the re- 
search has taken place. The 
M.D.R.T. offers a particularly in- 
teresting research opportunity for 
a number of reasons. The success 
of this group in furthering the ob- 
jectives of its industry is one basis 
for this interest. Another and re- 
lated basis is the record of this 
group for successful influence of 
influential people.” 


The Institute proposes to compare 
a sample of members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table with somewhat 
less successful life agents in four 
respects : 


1. The way in which life under- 
writers see themselves and their 
work, 


2. The kind of relationships that 
they maintain with their clients. 


3. The organizational supports and 
Services that are available to the 
underwriter. 


4. The sources of information “te 








Yes, Go United . . 


organizations. 


OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Be Far-Sighted, Go United! 


. and latch onto a high-pay sales 
career in your own home territory. You get invalu- 
able training at one of the United New Man or Unit 
Manager's Schools . . . training that helps you gain 
a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales 


For free details on this opportunity, write UNITED OF 





United Benefit Life Insurance Company 


N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President. 





PRUDENTIAL LEADS SALES 


THE PRUDENTIAL, in round figures, 
sold $11,200,000,000 worth of life 
insurance last year, an increase of 
36% over 1956, making it the lead- 
ing life company in sales during the 
year. The Metropolitan, which had 
-sales of $8,579,000,000 (up 19.4%) 
still leads the Prudential in assets 
—$15,536,000,000 as compared to 
$13,919,133,014. The Metropolitan’s 
in force on December 31, 1957 was 
$79,859,000,000, Prudential’s $65,- 
000,000,000. The New York Life 
reports written of $3,246,374,015 
(up 30%), in force $19,134,281,124, 
and assets $6,424,807,259. Corre- 
sponding figures for the Equitable 
of New York are $1,665,000,000 
(up 6.46%), in force $30,311,516,- 
000, and assets $8,875,726,896. 


AUTO DEATH CLAIMS 


Motor VEHICLE FATALITIES in 1957 
resulted in a record 47,000 life in- 
surance death claims, representing 
aggregate death benefits of $113,- 
000,000, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance says. This is a one-year in- 
crease of two thousand in the num- 
ber and $16,000,000 in the amount 
of claim payments. It is a five-year 
rise of 8,000 in the number and $44,- 


, 900,000 in the amount, “reflecting 


which the life underwriters haye= ‘the high toll of auto. accidents in 
access, 7m 
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~ our national picture.” . 


FORMULA RATING 
APPROVED 


A COMPROMISE SETTLEMENT of the 
rate increase filing of the Indiana 
Blue Cross plan has been made with 
the approval by Commissioner 
Palmer of what is termed a “self- 
adjusting rating plan.” The plan 
permits Blue Cross to adjust rates 
according to a formula approved by 
the department without making a 
filing. Blue Cross increased its 
rates on unprofitable risks. 


ALABAMA CREDIT RULES 


STATE INSURANCE SUPERINTENDENT 
James H. Horn, Alabama, has an- 
nounced an executive order by 
Governor Folsom imposing’ new 
regulations on all credit health, acci- 
dent and life insurance companies in 
the state, effective April 1. Based 
on studies by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
the regulations are designed largely 
to require insurance companies to 
file complete breakdowns of business 
transactions setting out insurance 
rates and refunds to agents. 

The Texas State Board of Insur- 
ance has also issued revised credit 
insurance regulations, expected to 
cut borrower’s cost by $8,000,000 
a year, together with a recommenda- 
tion that installment buying, as well 
as cash loans, be covered. 
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que | 1958-A YEAR OF MAJO 


Up to date coverage of the 
new "family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies ... new rates and 
dividends . . . here's just a partial 
list: 


ABTNA LIFE (CONN.) — Increases Dividend 
Scale approximately 9%. 
ANEKERS NATIONAL (N. J.) — _ Introduces 


“Executive Estate Plan’—(Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000. First Year Cash Value). 

BERKSHIRE (MASS.) — 1958 Dividend Scale 
increased 20% over 1957. : 

COLONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Introduces “Family 
Insurance Plan” rider. 

CONFEDERATION (CANADA) — Introduces the 
“Commander” Policy (Life Paid Up at 90— 
Minimum $25,000) with a guaranteed 40% re- 
duction in premium after 20 years. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL — Announces com- 
plete revision of its single premium annuity pro- 
gram. The company now offers a contract with 
optional retirement date 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN (DEL.) — New 
Dividend Scale for 1958. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE ILL.) — In- 


creased Dividend Scale effective January l, 1958. 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Introduces “Family In- 
surance Plan.” 

JOHN HANCOCK (MASS.) — Introduces Signa- 
ture “25” (Minimum $25,000 males; $15,000 fe- 
males); 3 Year Modified Life (Minimum $5,000). 
Family Policy; Youth Estate Builder. ; 

LAMAR LIFE (MISS.) — Introduces “Executive 
Preferred” (Minimum $25,000). ‘ 

LINCOLN NATIONAL (IND.) -— Premiums 
graded by policy size. Introduces “Preferred 
Value Policy” (Participating Life Paid up at 
95—Minimum $15,000). 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE (CANADA) — Intro- 
duces two new Par plans—Preferred Life (Mini- 
mum $25,000) with lower rates for females than 
for males; Preferred Life at 90 (Minimum $25,- 
000). Reduces premiums on Guaranteed Maxi- 
mum Protection (Non-Par $25,000 Minimum). 
Increased Dividend Scale for 1958. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL — Now grading 
premiums according to size of policy. For 
women—premiums, values and dividends per 
$1,000 same as for men 3 years younger. 1958 
Dividend Scale increased 124%% over 1957. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT (N. J.) — Adopts Across the 
Board “pricing by size’ rate change including 
every basic insurance plan in the company’s rate 
book. Dividend Scale increased 18.4% over 1967. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORE — Premiums graded 
according to policy size. Introduces “Executive 
Equity” Life Paid Up at 95—Minimum $25,000. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE (MASS.) — Increased 
Dividend Scale for 1958. Dividends will be 
graded according to policy size. 

NEW YORK LIFE — Introduces “Assured Ac- 
cumulator” (Endowment at 65—Minimum $10,- 
000). This plan contains four optional privileges 
that afford the policy owner flexibility in ar- 
oe oad a retirement program or an insurance 
estate. 

NORTH AMERICAN (CANADA) — Now grading 
premium rates across the board. 

PILOT LIFE (N. C.) — Introduces Life Paid Up 
at 90 (Minimum $10,000). 

SECURITY MUTUAL (N. ¥.) — Adopts new life 
paeerenee series. 


STATE MUTUAL (MASS.) — Introduces Equity 
Builder Whole Life (Minimum $25,000). Female 
Retirement Income at 62, Endowment at 62 and 
Life Paid Up at 62. New Dividend Scale for 
Preferred Protector Plan. 

ST COAST LIFE — 1958 Dividend Scale in- 
ereased 25% over 1957. 








POLICY, RATER CL 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1958 COMPEND ... 


. » » for COMPANIES WRITING 98°, of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1958 COMPEND—VASTLY REVISED! 








Your 
BIG-I 


HE 
ET 







The most complete di y of new icy rates and data 
available . . . SWEEPING, DRASTIC CHANGES IN THE 1958 
COMPEND MAKE Ai.L PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 


COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 
of these policies available anywhere: C 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . . . DIVIDENDS 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NUMBER 

OF COMPANIES .. . “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED B 


Y NEARLY 300 
COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR EXHIBITS. : E 


The 1958 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 


The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional stand- 
ing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it 
weight. v 


The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. W 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 









Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses Ww 
am 7 aa and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
be industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for Interest and Instalimes! 
Year-end total business figures figures, peid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 


Sovtope best life insurance 
Soci Lp me information 
National Service Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 

















Cfliteraltt .....10.5::: 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





ER DIVIDEND CHANGES 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


HE NEW 1958 
sETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 allies companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that ena are more than 700 changes every year.) 


—— and authoritative settlement options information 


mn 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in spun ing our mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . acts you 
— have for effective programming. ren program- 
pean F roduces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save Po and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 


terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
TIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 


more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 


window. You have little or no a with 


companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 coples—S$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


use this form 





Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


Please send copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

(1 | YEAR [jj 2 YEARS 





to order direct 


NAME (Please Print) 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE ___ STATE 
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Dental Care Under Existing Plans 


WILLIAM H. STUEK 
General Underwriter, 
Group Department 

The Travelers Insurance Company 


UE TO THE RAPID GROWTH of 

protection against the costs of 
hospitalization and other medical 
care, it is quite natural that there 
should be an increasing interest in 
insuring against the costs of dental 
care. But whether that interest is 
predicated on an actual demand to 
insure against such costs is the big 
question. Can general and unlimited 
dental care be made subject to sound 
insurance principles? It would seem 
that based on the few attempts to 
date, we do not have a clear enough 
picture of usable information on 


which to proceed. It would not seem - 


that we have agreed whether such 
plans would be the best solution to 
finance dental care, or whether the 
individual should budget this care 
out of earnings. 


Average Cost 


If we were to accept the Health 
Insurance Foundation estimated fig- 
ures, the average dental cost per 
family as late as 1953 was $33. Ob- 
viously this amount, for a great 
many families, is not overburdening. 
As such it would hardly appear to be 
a fit subject for insurance for pre- 
payment methods, since not only is 
the loss not of a serious consequence 
but it can be borne in the least costly 
manner by personal saving or bud- 
geting. However, this is an average 
cost and it falls differently on differ- 
ent families. The apparent lack of 
usable statistics has, in my opinion, 
restrained commercial carriers from 
determining whether a sound insur- 
ance approach could be developed. 

There are many variations in pol- 
icy provisions and practices which, 
generally speaking, cannot be recon- 
ciled into an identifiable pattern. 


For April, 1958 


After consulting with several com- 
panies, about the only area of agree- 
ment by the majority seems to be in 
the area of basic hospital benefits— 
regardless of the cause of confine- 
ment. From that point on, you may 
choose any company and perhaps 
find a different approach. There- 
fore, while some companies are 
going a little farther than others in 
the basic lines of group hospital and 
surgical cover, there seems to be no 
present disposition to proceed very 
rapidly. It looks like we have a 
general industry attitude of “watch- 
ful waiting.” As to those companies 
actually paying some of the charges 
associated with dental care or treat- 
ment—I have found no general ad- 
mission of such practices in the con- 
tracts reviewed. Whatever is being 
done is largely administrative in na- 
ture. I can find no present indica- 
tion that the companies are going to 
go beyond what they are doing now. 

Very few, if any, companies have 
developed usable statistics on the 
number or amounts of claims involv- 
ing hospital confinement or surgical 
treatment for dental conditions as 
compared with claims resulting from 


Is there an actual demand? 


treatment by doctors of medicine. 
This is probably true because of re- 
strictive contract language in the 
first place. So far, we have been re- 
luctant to construct policy language 
which would of necessity have to in- 
clude cumulative and perhaps elec- 
tive dental care benefits. 


Current Approaches 


Keeping the above thought in 
mind, let me outline some of the 
contractual and administrative ap- 
proaches which I have observed. 
Perhaps the best idea might be to 
consider the question from the stand- 
point of the type of coverage in- 
volved, hence, we shall first consider 
the basic lines of group hospital and 
surgical and then turn briefly to 
major medical expense and compre- 
hensive medical expense plans. 


(1) Basic group hospital coverage 

Here is the one type of cover in 
which I find a line of agreement be- 
tween companies. Even though 
most plans require that hospital con- 
finement be recommended or ap- 
proved by a physician, M.D., duly 
qualified physician or licensed physi- 
cian, administration is fairly broad. 
If confinement results froni either 
accidental injury to or disease of 
natural teeth (excluding purely cos- 
metic care in many instances) such 
hospital charges are considered for 
payment within the limits provided 
in the contract. The fact that such 
confinement was at the recommenda- 
tion of a dentist or an oral surgeon 
would not, as a rule, be used as a 
basis for claim declination. There- 
fore, since hospital charges today 
may be of considerable proportions, 
it would appear that many compa- 
nies have taken a forward step in 
recognizing such charges when 
dental care is involved. I refer 
strictly to hospital charges for room 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dental Care—Continued 


and board and special hospital serv- 
ices, excluding the services of the 
practitioner involved. 


(2) Basic group surgical coverage 

At this point, the differences in 
company approach appear. The one 
recognizable trend seems to be that 
where dental surgery is required as 
a result of accidental bodily injury— 
most companies will pay, either con- 
tractually or administratively, for 
any truly operative procedure per- 
mitted in the surgical schedule in- 
volved. By that I do not mean that 
a fee would be payable for extraction 
of broken teeth, since no surgical 
schedule examined permits such a 
fee. I am thinking of the field of 
operations requiring reduction of 
fractures of facial bones: 


1. Malar or zygoma (cheek bone) 
2. Mandible or maxilla 


Permit Larger Fees 


Many surgical schedules permit 
greater fees for open operations for 
reductions of fracture such as one 
and one-half or two times the basic 
fracture free. Bone grafting, bone 
splicing and traction pins are con- 
sidered as open operations. Re- 
moval of bone plates or pins, as a 
result of accidental injury while in- 


surance is in force, may attract an 
additional fee if the procedure is 
separate and distinct. 

Where as a result of accidental 
bodily injury a dislocation of the 
lower jaw results and is reduced by 
a dentist or oral surgeon, a fee may 
be provided. Similarly, if there is a 
reconstruction of facial bones or re- 
moval of foreign body, a fee may be 
furnished. Sometimes we run into 
an accidental severance of a nerve 
and this might well be considered 
for payment of a surgical fee if the 
operation is performed by a dentist 
or oral surgeon. The field involving 
accidental injury to natural teeth or 
bodily injury involving the oral 
cavity is broad and many are taking 
a broad view of it. 

Turning to the operations or 
surgical procedures performed as a 
result of disease by dentist or oral 
surgeons, the picture is far from clear. 
Extraction or repair of diseased teeth 
(other than impactions and alveo- 
lectomies) are not generally con- 
templated under any surgical sched- 
ule which I have been able to re- 
view. This is the field which pre- 
sents the problem as to whether it 
is subject to true insurance princi- 
ples. 

The range of company policy lan- 
guage, exclusions and administra- 
tive practices under basic surgical 
coverage falls into several categories. 





Y” AGGRESSIVE 
/ EXPANSION 


3 
| @ A 150% increase in insurance-in-force 
: in the last ten years to a total of over 


$190,000,000 


| @ An expansion in territory —five new 
, states and Hawaii added in the past year 


| @ A 30% increase in agency force in the 


\ last year 


@ An expanded portfolio 








ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR AGENTS 
and MANAGERS in 15 WESTERN and MIDWESTERN STATES 


Liberal contracts...liberal group benefits...a complete, modern training program. 
Write to George Milne, Jr., Agency Vice President 


UNION NATIONAL 
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VY, NEBRASKA 


The examples which I will use. are 
far from all inclusive. Some exam- 
ples are: 


1. Exclusion of all dental work or 
procedures. 

2. Exclusion of all dental work or 
procedures except alveolectomies 
and impactions. 

3. Exclusion of charges for surgery 
by a dentist or oral surgeon. 

4. No exclusion as to dental work or 
procedure with insuring language 
reading along these lines: 

“If an operation specified in the 
schedule of operations .. . shall 
be performed by a duly qualified (or 
licensed) surgeon . .. on account 
of accidental bodily injury or 
disease.” (In such instances the 
surgical schedule commonly pro- 
vides a catch-all clause as to any 
cutting operation not listed, with the 
amount to be determined by the 
company. ) 

Where there is a definite exclu- 
sion as to all dental care, the answer 
is obvious—nothing is considered 
for payment whether the surgery is 
performed by an M. D., dentist, or 
an oral surgeon. Frankly, I did not 
find too much indication of this re- 
strictive approach in discussion with 
other company representatives. 


Fringe Area 


Many companies appear to ex- 
clude all dental care but pay for 
impactions or alveolectomies on an 
in-hospital basis only. In other 
words, no surgical fee will be pro- 
vided for out-of-hospital surgery. 
This seems to be the fringe area of 
approach to the question. 

There is a more liberal approach 
but I must confess that it appears 
to be slow in developing. That ap- 
proach is to consider that if a truly 
operative procedure is performed by 
a dentist or oral surgeon, such 
charge for surgery will not be de- 
clined simply because the person 
performing the operation is not an 
M. D. Within this somewhat limited 
category we also find variations such 
as: 


1. No surgical fee will be payable 
if the operation is performed outside 
of a hospital, or 

2. A fee may be payable for the 
surgery performed whether in or out 
of hospital and with varying fees 
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dependent on where the surgery is 
performed, or 
3. Only such cutting procedures as 
approved by the individual company 
will be paid. 
Since the somewhat liberal ap- 
proach has been mentioned, let me 
point out what some companies may 
be paying for, either contractually 
or administratively. 
1. Removal of impacted tooth—add- 
ing one-half of the base fee for each 
additional impacted tooth if done 
at the same sitting. 
2. Alveolectomy, one socket, per 
quadrant or per jaw basis but not 
payable, in some instances, if done 
at the time of removal of an impac- 
tion. 
3. Alveoplasty (repair of alveolar 
process). 
4. Apicoectomy (root amputation). 
5. Gingivectomy (cutting away of 
gum). 
6. Odontectomy (removal of un- 
erupted tooth). 
7. Removal of retained root as an 
independent procedure and _ not 
coincident with an alveolectomy, 
alveoplasty or attempted extraction 
of a tooth. 
8. So much per quadrant for any 
cutting operation for pyorrhea. 


Even More Liberal 


I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that while these procedures may be 
recognized by many companies, in- 
dividual company practices differ 
and no reflection is intended on 
those companies which exclude all 
“dental work.” 

Further on the “liberal” side— 
there are, of course, many other 
surgical operations which, if per- 
formed by a dentist or oral surgeon, 
may be a covered item. For in- 
stance: 

1. Incision and drainage of ab- 
scesses. 

2. Biopsy by excision of bone or 
skin. 

3. Removal of cysts but not when 
removed by acids, ointments or 
caustics. 

4. Clipping of frenum, which might 
involve the lip or tongue. 

5. Excision of temporo-mandibular 
meniscus (that is the hinge of the 
jaw bone, I am told). 

6. Removal of diseased portion of 
bone (alveolar processes excepted). 
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7. Arthrotomy into the temporo- 
mandibular joint (that’s an incision 
into the joint). 

8. Plastic operations for cleft palate 
or hairlip plus bone grafts or skin 
grafts. 

9. Removal of malignant tumors, 
though I believe that an M. D. might 
be called in on this. 

In all probability this is only a 
partial list of what any given com- 
pany may or may not be doing. 
Further, this listing is not intended 
to indicate that all “liberal” com- 
panies will cover all the procedures 
mentioned. It does seem to me that 
at least a small segment of the in- 
surance industry is taking a practical 
view of the insurable items of dental 
surgery. 

(3) Medical expense and labora- 
tory and x-ray examination expense 
plans 

Most medical expense (that is, 
physician’s visits ) contracts reviewed 
seem to exclude from coverage a 
charge for any visit in connection 
with any dental work or procedure. 
The same exclusion appears under 
laboratory and x-ray coverage ex- 
cept for expense incurred as a result 
of accidental injuries to natural 


* teeth. Here, however, again if the 


expense for such x-ray exam is 
made at the request of a dentist or 
oral surgeon or by the dentist or 
oral surgeon, such expense would 
be recognized by some companies if 
due to accidental injury to natural 
teeth. 
(4) Major medical expense and 
comprehensive medical expense 
plans 

To attempt to generalize as to 
what is being done by the majority 
of companies under their respective 
major medical or comprehensive 
catastrophe plans is almost an im- 
possibility. The multiplicity and 
variety of plans and contract lan- 
guage prevents such generalization. 
However, any discernible coverage 
under major medical or comprehen- 
sive plans appears to be handled on 
an administrative basis rather than 
contractual. 

Examples of various approaches 
to the problem are: 


1. When dental work is performed 
as a result of accidental injury to 
natural teeth occurring while in- 
sured, charges of a licensed dentist 





covered 


or dental 
charges together with initial den- 
tures only. This is an administra- 


surgeon are 


tive approach rather than con- 
tractual. A variation of this ap- 
proach is to pay under major medi- 
cal only those charges incurred 
while hospital confined. 
2. When dental work is performed 
for other than accidental bodily in- 
jury while insured, covered ex- 
penses are limited to hospital 
charges only. This is true, at least, 
in one case even though the “dental 
surgery” might be performed by an 
M. D. 
3. Contractual exclusion of ail 
dental fees except those made neces- 
sary by accidental injury to natural 
teeth. A variation of this is to cover 
the accidental injury to natural teeth 
but only those charges incurred 
within six months after the date of 
accident. 
4. Exclusion of all charges for 
dental care or treatment but an ad- 
ministrative exception where hos- 
pital confined and surgery per- 
formed only as a result of accidental 
injury to natural teeth. 
5. Exclusion of charges for “serv- 
ices of dentists or dental surgeons” 
regardless of cause and an admin- 
istrative exception to pay such 
charges if they are the result of 
accidental injury to natural teeth. 
Considering the large area which 
is opened up in the major medical 
and comprehensive fields, the con- 
clusion must be reached, at least at 
the present time, that contract lan- 
guage and administration is fairly 
tight. 


Interesting Contractual Experience 


The experience of one company, 
at least, has been rather interesting 
from a contractual standpoint. By 
definition, covered charges under 
major medical or comprehensive 
medical expense plans include all 
those areas of cover normally found 
in basic hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal coverage. In the beginning, all 
policies issued contained the follow- 
ing wording with respect to dental 
care: 

“No payment shall be made under 
this Part on account of expenses in- 
curred as a result of any of the fol- 
lowing charges: 

(Continued on the next page) 








Dental Care—Continued 


Charges incurred in connection 
with any dental work or procedure, 

. . except as may be required on 
account of accidental bodily injury 
to physical organs or parts sus- 
tained while the Employee or De- 
pendent is covered under this Part.” 


As can be seen from this exclu- 
sion, no provision was made to 
cover areas of sickness or disease 
involving dental conditions, even 
though under the basic hospital and 
surgical portion coverage was pro- 
vided. Major medical, of course, 
supplements a basic plan of hospital 
and surgical cover and comprehen- 
sive is written in lieu of basic cover. 


In order to be consistent as be- 
tween basic hospital and surgical 
and major medical and comprehen- 
sive, it was found necessary to allow 
claims under major medical and 
comprehensive to the same extent 
as is permitted under the basic 
cover. After further consideration, 
contract changes were made and un- 
der the newer contracts, “medical 
expenses covered” were defined as: 
“Oral surgeon’s services:—Charges 
made by a duly qualified oral sur- 
geon for treatment of fractures and 
dislocations of the jaw, and for 
cutting procedures in the oral cavity 
other than for extractions repair and 
care of the teeth and gums.” 


Under “expenses not covered” the 
wording was changed to read as 
follows : 

“No payment shall be made under 
this Part on account of expenses in- 
curred as a result of any of the fol- 
lowing charges: 

(1) Charges for the services of a 
dentist, except 

(a) as may be required on ac- 

count of accidental injury to na- 

tural teeth sustained while the 

Employee or Dependent is cov- 

ered under this Part, and 

(b) charges for Oral Surgeon’s 

Services as herein defined 
(2) Charges incurred for. . 
dental prosthetic appliances, or the 
fitting of any thereof, except as may 
be required on account of accidental 
bodily injury sustained while cov- 
ered, etc.” 

With this definition in mind, one 
company and, perhaps, others are 
permitting coverage under major 
medical and comprehensive for those 
charges made by a hospital for serv- 
ices rendered and for truly opera- 
tive procedures performed in the 
oral area. It is too early to deter- 
mine the relative merits of the vary- 
ing company practices. 

Further extension of dental cov- 
erage does not appear on the im- 
mediate horizon and I believe will 
await the development of usable 
statistics, particularly with respect 
to incidence and costs. 
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Write in confidence to WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS by insurance 
companies to Americans protected 
by health insurance policies a- 
mounted to a record $2.5 billion in 
1957, according to the Health In- 
surance Institute. This is an in- 
crease of 16.1% over the $2.1 billion 
paid in 1956. (According to the 
latest Consumer Price Index of the 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, the cost of 
medical care in the country last year 
rose by 4%.) Persons covered un- 
der group health insurance policies 
received a total of $1.8 million in 
benefits, a gain of 21.3%, while those 
protected under individual and 
family type policies were paid $619 
million, or 3% more than in 1956. 
Broken down by type of service, 
payments to defray hospital care ex- 
penses amounted to over $1 billion, 
($778 million group and $224 mil- 
lion individual.) Surgical expense 
insurance accounted for $398 million 
in benefit payments, ($322 million 
group and $76 million individual.) 
A total of $71 million was paid under 
regular medical expense policies 
($61 million group and $10 million 
individual.) Benefit payments for 
loss of income due to sickness or 
disability rose to $741 million ($489 
million group and $252 million in- 
dividual.) Persons covered by major 
medical expense policies received 
$130 million in benefits by the end 
of 1957 ($126 million group and $4 
million individual.) This was an 
increase of 100% over 1956, 


N. Y. ASSN. OPPOSES BILLS 


STRONG OPPOSITION is being ex- 
pressed by the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters to 
two sets of bills now before the legis- 
lature in that state. The Blue Cross 
is sponsoring legislation which would 
authorize extension of hospital serv- 
ice corporations into the major 
medical field without being subject 
to the licensing provisions of the in- 
surance law. Other pending legisla- 
tion would authorize the placing of 
group life insurance for the whole 
family under the control of a work- 
er’s employer. 
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G. FRANK PURVIS, JR. 

Vice President & Associate General 
Counsel 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company 


HEN Columbian Nat’! Life Ins. 
Co. vs. Black, supra,’ was de- 
cided by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit in 
October of 1929, and held that the 
incontestable clause was no bar to an 
action for reformation of the policy, 
the reporter who wrote the annota- 
tion in 71 A.L.R. Page 139 said: 
“An extended search has disclosed 
no decision other than the reported 
case on the particular point under 
annotation.” 


Was a Factor 


The point had been discussed in 
Buck vs. Equitable Life Assur. Soc., 
96 Wash. 683, 165 Pac. 878, but the 
decision was on other grounds. Also 
in New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Street, 
265 S.W. 397 the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals had held that the in- 
contestable clause of the policy was 
a factor to be considered in deter- 
mining whether or not there was an 
estoppel against reformation. 

The holding in the Black case was 
as follows: 

“Without going at length into the 
purpose and history of the clause 
and without intimating that an actual 
contest may not be found under the 





1 35 F. 2d 571 (C.C.A. 10, Colo. 1929). 
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“of Alabama, 


cloak of reformation, we hold that 
an action to correct a purely clerical 
error in a policy issued, so that it 
will speak the truth as to the agree- 
ment of the parties, is not barred by 
the incontestable clause.” 

That remained the set law of the 
land and was followed by the courts 
Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Washington,” 
without any apparent contradictory 
decisions until December of 1948, 
when the case of Richardson vs. 
Travelers Inc. Co. was decided by 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, 171 F. 2d 699 (7 
A.L.R. 2d 501), and the court 





An action is not barred 














reached a contrary conclusion. The 
court there said: 

“If a suit for reformation were 
held not to involve a contest of the 
provisions to be reformed, the in- 
sured would be deprived of the very 
confidence which the incontestable 
clause was meant to instill as to the 
face value of life insurance policies. 
This purpose fortifies the construc- 
tion we have given the clause, and 
operates to preclude an attack upon 
the terms of the executed policy 
through an action for reformation. 


“We have had less difficulty in 
arriving at this result because of the 
well-settled rule that the defense of 
fraud is barred by the incontestable 
clause contained in an insurance 
policy. It does not seem reasonable 
to bar the raising of fraud aS a de- 
fense and at the same time allow the 
insurer to gain reformation for its 
own benefit on the ground of an 
alleged mistake of its own skilled 
employees.” 

The federal court in this instance 
was attempting to apply the law of 
California with respect to the incon- 

(Continued on the next page) 
2 Ginsberg vs. Union Central Life Ins. Co. 
(1940) 240 Ala. 299, 198 So. 855; Mates vs. Penn. 
ig Life Ins. Co. (1944) 316 Mass. $08, 55 


N.E. 2d 770; Neary vs. General American ‘Life 
Ins. ‘Go, (1942) 140 Neb. 756, 1 N.W. 2d 908; 


Eq. bol 1 199 A . 43; Grevis vs. Prudential Ins. Co. 
(1935) 154 Misc. 867, 278 N.Y.S. 137, affirmed 
without opposition 246 App. Div. 603, 284 N.Y.S. 
976; eng B: vs. 7. oy Life Ins. Co. (1930) 
28 Ohio ; American National Ins. 
Co. vs. MePhetridg ; 9s) 28 Co App. 145, 
187 S.W. vs. Equitable Life Assur. 
Soc. ip 98 0, Bu 683, 165 P. 878. 
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HE DID IN 1896* 
YOU CAN IN 1958 


You can Discover the Difference in 
1958 faster and easier than he did. 
If you’re like many life underwriters 
you’ve been searching for the company 
which can help you make life insurance 
a career instead of a job without a defi- 
nite future. We feel we are the com- 
pany with the difference . . . here’s 
why: 

@ Top first year and renewal commis- 


sions for.General Agents and Agents. 
(Liberal vesting provisions.) 


Office allowance to General Agents. 
Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


Disability income 
disabled. 

Group life insurance. 

Complete portfolio of modern policy 
forms for better production. 
Excellent cub-standard facilities en- 
abling you to serve a larger clientele. 


when sick or 


Important? Of course, because isn’t it 
true . . . you've been so busy creat- 
ing security for others you’ve forgotten 
the most important person of all — 
yourself — and your own security at 
age 65? 

For more detailed information on these 
important differences contact: 


MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U., 
Assistant Director of Agencies 


*Guglielmo Marconi discovered the 

difference when he successfully 
transmitted first wireless mes- 
sage in 1896. Expanded experi- 
ments to develop radio impulses, 
and sent message from England 
to Australia by wireless, 1918. 
Won Nobel Prize for Physics. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Founded 1892 
A Mutual, Legal Reserve Company 
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Policy Reformation—Continued 


testable clause and in doing so it 
placed reliance upon the case of 
Dibble vs. Reliance Life Ins. Co., 
170 Cal. 199, 149 Pac: 171, Anno- 
tated cases 1917 E, 34. Shortly there- 
after, the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia decided the case of New York 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Hollender (1951) 
38 Cal. 2d 73. In that case the contest 
was with respect to the insurer’s 
right to an adjustment or correction 
of the age where the defendant 
pleaded the incontestable clause as 
a bar thereto. The court said: 


Generally Held 


“It is generally held that the in- 
contestable clause after lapse of time 
it specifies, prevents nullification of 
an insurance contract for any cause 
not excepted in the clause (citing 
cases). However, here plaintiff’s ef- 
fort is not to nullify the insurance 
contract, but recognizing its validity, 
to have it enforced according to its 
terms. Every resistance by the in- 
surer against the claim of the insured 
or the beneficiary is in one sense a 
contest, but it is not a contest of the 
policy within the meaning of the 
‘incontestable clause,’ that is, a con- 
test against the terms of the policy 
for the purpose of destroying. its 
validity as distinguished from its 
contest for or in favor of the terms 
of the policy for the purpose of se- 
curing its enforcement.” 

With respect to the Richardson 
case the court had this to say: 

“In further objection to plaintiff’s 
right to relief here, defendant cites 
the case of Richardson vs. Travelers 
Insurance Company, 9 Cir., 171 F. 
2d 699, for its holding that reforma- 
tion of an insurance policy on the 
ground of mistake is barred after the 
expiration of the prescribed period 
in the incontestable clause. That case 
involved the attempt of the insurance 
company to reform the policy to ex- 
press the true agreement of the par- 
ties, and such relief was denied. 
Whether or not the Richarson case 
was correctly decided, c.f. Notes, 62 
Harvard Law Review 890; 97 U. of 
Penn. Law Review, 741, it is never- 
theless clearly distinguishable.” 

After this expression by the Su- 
preme Court of California the Fed- 
eral District Courts have had occa- 





sion to consider the question again. 
In Flax vs. Prudential Inc. Co.,’ 
supra, the U. S. District Court for 
the Southern District of California, 
after referring to the Richardson 
case, stated in the footnote the fol- 
lowing : 

“The effect of this decision has 
been limited, if not entirely de- 
stroyed, by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of California in New 
York Life vs. Hollender, 1951, 38 
Cal. 2d 73, which must control us in 
interpreting California contractual 
law.” 


Fortunately, we have an even 
more direct decision on this matter. 
In the case of Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
of New York vs. Simon,* supra, the 
U. S. District Court of the South- 
ern District of New York had before 
it an identical question for determi- 
nation under the California law. The 
court had this to say: 

“Proceeding to the merits, the 
court will apply the law of California 
in passing upon the four defenses 
urged to defeat this action for refor- 
mation, *** 


*** “(4) Tncontestability 

*** “The defense most strenu- 
ously asserted by the insured is that 
the incontestability clause barred 
reformation of the policy. 

“In Hollender the Supreme Court 
of California merely delineated the 
holding in Richardson without 
adopting it. For, to the extent that 
the Ninth Circuit ruling deviated 
from the accepted rule, this decision 
appears to have been repudiated. *** 

*** “Accordingly, as enunciated 
by the Supreme Court of California, 
it is apparently the law of California, 
as elsewhere, that an insurance con- 
tract containing an incontestable 
clause may be reformed to correct a 
scrivener’s error. The court so con- 
cludes.” 


Decison Corrected 


This then has corrected the erro- 
neous decision of the Richardson 
case. However, even before its cor- 
rection other courts considering the 
same question refused to follow it, 
choosing instead the well settled rule 
in the Black case.5 





3 (1957 S.D. Cal.) 148 F. Supp. 720. 
4 (1957 S.D. N.Y.) 151 F. Supp. 408. 
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From an examination of all the 
authorities, it now seems to be the 
well settled rule in all jurisdictions 
that if there are grounds for the 
granting of the equitable remedy of 
reformation, a clause in the policy 
of insurance making the policy incon- 
testable by the insurer after a stated 
period, is unavailing as a defense or 
bar to such a reformation. 

Almost all states have statutes 
which prohibit discrimination be- 
tween insureds of the same class and 
expectation of life. These statutes 
have frequently been urged as 
grounds for permitting reformation 
of an insurance contract. While 
there seems to be no well defined 
line of authorities on this point, it 
would be fair to say that the courts 
will not recognize discrimination 
alone as a basis for reformation. The 
existence of mutual mistake, or mis- 
take and fraud, or inequitable con- 
duct must be proved in addition to 
discrimination. 


Pleas Rejected 


This question was considered and 
the plea of the company that the 
policy must be reformed in order to 
prevent violation of the discrimina- 
tory statutes was rejected in the 
following cases: Kaufman vs. New 
York Life Ins. Co., 315 Penn. 34, 
172 Atl. 306; National Fidelity Life 
Ins. Co. vs. Girard, 175 Okla. 219, 
52 Pac. 2d 1; Hayes vs. Travelers 
Ins. Co., 93 F. 2d 568; and New 
York Life Ins. Co. vs. Street, 265 
S.W. 397. 

The only apparent authority to the 
contrary is the case of Young vs. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 28 Ohio 
N.P.N.S. 179, wherein the court 
stated that a mistake of the insurance 
company in the amount of cash avail- 
able to an insured under one of the 
options of the policy should be cor- 
rected, in view of the fact that pay- 
ment of the amount claimed by the 
insured would constitute a positive 
violation of the statute prohibiting 
discrimination, which would subject 

(Continued on the next page) 





5 The following cases were decided after the 
Richardson case and before the Simon case: 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America vs. Strickland 
(C.A. 6th term) 187 F. 2d 67; Donohue vs. New 
York Life Ins. Co. (D.C. Com.) 88 F. Supp. 594; 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vs. Henriksen, 6 Il. 
App. 2d 127, 126 N.E. Yd 736; Freestone vs. 
Prudential Ins. Co. (D.C. Iowa) 139 F. Supp. 
665; Radway vs. United Benefit Life Ins. Co. 1 
App. Div. 2d 1002, 151 N.Y.S. 2d 764. 
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Policy Reformation—Continued The court concluded that the vio- their benefit, somewhat more to their 
lation of this act was no ground for advantage than would be permis- t 
the insurance company to acriminal reformation and denied relief. It sible under the statute.” * ity, | 
prosecution and possible loss of its cited the Kaufman case ® as author- Where, however, the policy has facts 
charter. The court said further that ity for this result. been issued in standard form, the not 
it was immaterial whether the in- While there are only a few cases converse is true; the insured has no refo: 
sured lacked knowledge that the on the point, it seems to be well set- right to seek a reformation which dice 
payment of such an amount would tled that where the law requires would grant benefits or protection part 
be a violation of the statute in view standard provisions but permits the not included in the standard policy. tice, 
of the positive provisions thereof. company to include other provisions In Ottens vs. Atlas Assurance Co., Si 
Contrasted with this is the de- which may be more favorable to the the court said: not 
cision of the Federal District Court insured, no right of reformation “It is one thing, however, to say sons 
of New Jersey in the case of Metro- exists in the company to have the that the insured may enforce the only 
bolitan Life Ins. Co. vs. Asofsky, policy reformed and limited to the nonstandard policy in spite of the and 
38 F. Supp. 464. There the company standard provision provided by the fact that it was unlawfully written held 
urged the same grounds for reforma- statute where more than is required at variance with the standard form; refo 
tion as was urged in the Young case. has been given in the policy. In a_ it is quite another thing for a court the i 
We quote the decision of the court case arising in Texas the court said: of equity, the company having issued bene 
as follows: “While it is not within the power standard policy complying with the forn 
“Plaintiff urges that reformation of insurance companies, in placing law, to reform the policy into an spec 
should be granted because of R.S. policies in certain forms on the agreement wholly at variance with sent: 
17 :34-45, N.J.S.A. 17:34-45, pro- market, to materially change or Statutory requirements, rendering bene 
hibits discrimination in insurance eyade the obligations imposed on the company liable not only on the the ¢ 
contracts, and as the policy now them, by statute, for the protection policy as so changed, but for fines, 
stands it grants a ‘special favor or and advantage of the insured and imprisonment, and loss of its li- 
advantage’ in the ‘dividends or other of their beneficiaries, yet we believe cense to do business in the state.’ ® 
benefits to accrue thereon,’ subjecting insurance companies are bound by It is the general rule of law that I 
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granted against the original parties, 
those claiming under them in priv- 
ity, those charged with notice of the 
facts, and third persons who would 
not be prejudiced thereby. Where 
reformation would result in preju- 
dice to the rights of innocent third 
parties who have taken without no- 
tice, equity normally will not act. 

Since a life insurance contract is 
not a negotiable instrument,® per- 
sons taking thereunder normally take 
only the right held by the insured 
and they take no better title than he 
held. Most of the cases involving 
reformation have occurred between 
the insured and the company and the 
beneficiary and the company.’ Re- 
formation has been granted with re- 
spect to the heirs of personal repre- 
sentatives of the insured when the 
benefits are payable to or part of 
the estate." 


Writer's Opinion 


I find no cases where reformation 
has been sought as against an as- 
signee. It is the writer’s opinion, 
however, that he would stand in no 
better position under the application 
of general law than does a general 
creditor, a judgment creditor, or a 
creditor secured by an assignment. 
In all these instances, it is the gen- 
eral rule that the right of reforma- 
tion exists against such parties.!* 

In cases where we have the trans- 
fer of ownership of a policy to an 
innocent purchaser for value, the 
courts would probably apply the 
general rule applied to other instru- 
ments under which the right of re- 
formation is not permitted to the 
detriment of such a third party.'* 

Where a change in the condition 
of the parties has occurred through 
some legal proceedings such as di- 
vorce, the courts have held that the 
reformation of the contract has been 
accomplished through the action 
taken by the courts. In Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Richardson,* where 





9 Smooth vs. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (La. 
App. 1934) 157 So. 298. 


10 Silbenstein vs. Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
189 Md. 182, 55 A 2d 334. 


1153 C.J. Reformation of Instruments, Sec. 
130, p. 982. 


_ 12 & 13 See Collection of cases in 44 ALR 78, 
Right to Reformation of Contract or Instrument 
as Affected by Intervening Rights of Third 
Persons, supplemented in:113 ALR 825. 


4. 27 F. Supp. 791, Appeal dismissed 109 F. 2d 
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GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
operating in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas, offers the following plans to 
supplement your portfolio: 


Employee Master 10 to 25 lives, group 
$10,000 —$24,999, non-participating ordinary life 
$25,000 minimum, 


Estate Master 


Life Master 
ordinary life 


Multi-Master 


non-participating and participating, 


20 Payment Life with guaranteed return of premium in 


event of death during premium paying period, $2,500 
minimum with no limit 


Check Master 


Pre-authorized plan for paying monthly premiums 


Term, Group, Life (birth to age 60), Hospitalization, Health and Accident 


Brokerage and excess business promptly processed in territory 
where we operate 


the judgment of the court in the di- 
vorce proceeding ordered the hus- 
band to be invested with title and 
right of possession of the insurance 
policies taken out upon his life and 
designating his divorced wife as 


. beneficiary, it was held to be equiv- 


alent to the most formal change of 
beneficiary on the part of the insured 
husband. Such cases, however, do 
not involve the equitable remedy of 
reformation and no attempt is here 
made to cover this point in detail. 


Right of Insured 


Wherever the decree of the court 
in the divorce proceedings has not 
operated as such a reformation of 
the contract, the courts have recog- 
nized the right of the insured to ob- 
tain such a reformation. In Gold- 
smith vs. Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 18 App. N.C. 325, 41 Hun, 641, 
2 N.Y.S.R. 610 reversing 17 App. 
N.C. 15, 2 How. Pr. N.S. 32, where 
the policy was issued “for the sole 
and separate use and benefit of his 
wife, Lina Goldsmith, but in case of 
her previous death will revert to the 
insured,” and he thereafter divorced 
her for adultery, the policy was re- 
formed in suit brought for that pur- 
pose by the insured, so as to render 
a benefit to the wife only so long as 
she remained such, in accordance 
with what was shown to be the inten- 
tion of the parties at the time the 





contract was made. A similar right 
was recognized in the case of Greco 
vs. Greco, 78 Miss. 443, 28 So. 817. 


Actvarially Equal Values 


The enactment in recent years of 
the Uniform Non-Forfeiture Laws 
has been helpful in some cases for 
reformation where the mistake oc- 
curred in the statement of such a 
value. Since they require actuarially 
equivalent values, it substantiates the 
proof of mistake and makes the er- 
ror obvious. They are not control- 
ling, however, and what has been 
said with respect to statutes prohibit- 
ing discrimination, and statutes re- 
quiring standard provisions -applies 
also to these provisions. 

Where supplementary agreements 
have been executed under the terms 
of the policy, and mistakes are made 
therein, the right of reformation also 
exists. This is true of commitments 
given through letters which state er- 
roneous values and amounts. Here, 
however, the courts are more reluc- 
tant to grant reformation and in 
many cases have refused it. This re- 
sults from two principal reasons. 
Such actions require a rehandling of 
the matter by the insurer and usu- 
ally call for calculations and state- 
ments which are not embodied in the 
policy. Thev are made often at the 
request of the insured who there- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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after, in reliance upon such mistaken 
information, changes his position to 
his detriment. 

In the first instance, the mistake 
may more readily be held to be gross 
negligence, or the violation of a posi- 
tive legal duty. In the second, the 
court cannot place the parties in 
status quo and as this is essential 
to afford the equitable remedy of 
reformation the relief cannot be 
granted. 


Most of these cases are decided 
on grounds of estoppel. Some, how- 
ever, have turned on the finding by 
the court that the letter or endorse- 
ment was not a contract but only an 
admission and hence not subject to 
reformation, reliance on the policy 
being a good legal defense. (See the 
collection of cases on this in 103 
A.L.R. 1364). 

Laches is a defense which may 
be urged against the reformation of 
instruments, just as it may be urged 
in all equitable proceedings of any 
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nature. Since its application is equit- 
able in its character, there is no in- 
flexible rule which can be laid down 
to determine the period of time or the 
exact circumstances under which 
laches will be held a bar to the re- 
formation by the courts. Each case 
must be decided on its own facts and 
circumstances. Generally, one who 
seeks to have an instrument reformed 
is denied relief if he does not act 
with reasonable diligence and 
promptness and any inexcusable or 
unexplained delay will cut off his 
right to reformation. In Columbian 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Black, infra, a 
period of twenty years elapsed from 
the time the error was made and the 
litigation was instituted and laches 
was held no bar to reformation. 


Life insurers do not retain copies 
of policies in their files. This means 
that errors at execution may not be 
discovered until the company again 
comes into possession of the policy, 
a fact which is given weight by the 
courts in considering laches. 


Generally, the courts have held 
that the right is not barred even 
though the policy came back into 
the possession of the company for 
other purposes and the error was 
not discovered, provided action is 
taken by the insurer with reasonable 
diligence and promptness after dis- 
covery. And there is authority that 
the right of reformation exists, un- 
affected by laches, so long as the con- 
tract remains enforceable and the 
other party has not been prejudiced 
by inaction.15 


Caution Advocated 


In relying upon these rules, cau- 
tion must be exercised and it is sug- 
gested that early affirmative action 
is the best procedure. One case of 
interest in this connection is Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Kantner, 127 N.J. 
Equity 16, 11 Atl. 2d 29 which af- 
firmed 126 N.J. Equity 1, 7 Atl. 2d 
288. Here the matter for reforma- 
tion was the insured’s age and the 
company had other policies on the 
life of the insured which showed his 
correct age, thus placing such know!- 
edge in its possession for many years 
prior to the time reformation was 
sought. The court held this a bar 
to reformation, saying laches com- 
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menced from the time such knowl- 
edge was available. 

The law on this subject was well 
briefed and well considered by the 
court in the Simon case, supra, de- 
cided May 10, 1957. The court 
there stated the general law to be: 

““Mere delay has been recognized 
as insufficient to bar reformation. 
Thus, when diligent efforts followed 
the detection of an error in an insur- 
ance policy, reformation has been 
granted even though the mistake was 
not uncovered for twenty years. See 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company vs. Black 35 F2d 571 
(10th Cir. 1929) ; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company vs. Oseas, 61 
A.D. 768, 27 N.Y.S. 2d 65 (194), 
affirmed 289 N.Y. 7, 31 46 N.E. 2d 
348 (1942). 


Three Years Allowed 


“Furthermore, it is clear that the 
mere lapse of time without preju- 
dice to the defendant defeats his as- 
sertion of laches. Austin vs. Hall- 
mark Oil Company, 21 Cal. 2d 718, 
134 Pac. 2d 777, 787 (1943) ; Cahill 
vs. Superior Court 145 Cal. 42, 78 
P. 467 (1904). As this action was 
commenced well within the period of 
the statute of limitations, defendant’s 
assertion of undue delay lacks sub- 
stance. Antonsen vs. Pacific Con- 
tainer Co., 48 Cal. Ap. 2d 535, 120 
Pac. 2d 148 (1941). 

“The court concludes that laches 
has not been established and re- 
formation is not barred. Krone vs. 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, 218 Cal. 556, 24 Pac. 2d 459 
(1933).” 

With regard to the statement of 
the court that the period of limitation 
of laches has not run, it is interesting 
to note the discussion of this point in 
Flax vs. Prudential Life Ins. Co., 
supra.4® There the California Code 
of Civil Procedure barred an action 
for relief on the grounds of mistake 
within three years, The cause of 
action, however, under the statute 
was not deemed to have accrued un- 
til the discovery by the aggrieved 
party of the facts constituting fraud 
or mistake. The federal court de- 
termined that although the federal 
jurisdiction was based upon diversity 





15 & 16 Flax vs. Prudential Life Ins. Co. (1957) 
$.D. Cal.) 148 F. Supp. 720. 
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of citizenship, the manner of assert- 
ing mistake or any other grounds 
for equitable relief was governed by 
the federal law and not California 
law. In such instances the court 
stated that the only requirement of 
federal procedure as to pleading mis- 
take is that: 

*** the circumstances constitut- 
ing *** mistake shall be stated with 
particularity. (9 D.F. Rules of Civil 
Procedure 28 U.S.C.A.) 

“And it is a cardinal rule of fed- 
eral equity jurisprudence that where 
it is sought to enforce a provision 


in the contract which was the result 
of a remedial mistake, the mistake 
need not be asserted until action is 
sought on the instrument in which 
the mistake occurred. This, because 
the right to reform an instrument is 
coexistent with the contract. So 
long as the contract is enforceable, 
the party against whom it is sought 
to enforce has the right to plead 
mistake and seek an interpretation of 
the instrument which would elimi- 
nate the clause inserted by mistake. 
This upon the grounds that reforma- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Reformation—Continued 


tion is merely incidental to the ulti- 
mate relief sought.” 

The court found on the basis of 
the evidence that the defendant had 
met the burden of proving first, there 
was a mistake; second, that dis- 
covery was within the three year 
period before the action. It, there- 
fore, did not find it necessary to ap- 
ply the federal rule to the exclusion 
of the state statutes, although the 
language indicates that it would have 
done so had it found that the right 
of reformation was barred under the 
state statutes of limitations. 

Reformation is an affirmative ac- 
tion available to either party to the 
contract. It may be urged in a sepa- 
rate proceeding. It is also available 
in defense to an action, whether such 
action be instituted in law or in 
equity. Further, it may be combined 
in an action requesting reformation 
and enforcement of the reformed 
contract, or linked with a defense 
asking both reformation and enforce- 
ment of the contract as reformed. 

The normal parties to a suit for 
reformation are the insurer and the 


insured ; however, if the beneficiary 
has any vested rights the beneficiary 
is also a necessary party. Likewise, 
if the policy has been assigned, the 
assignee is a necessary party to such 
action. If the suit occurs after the 
death of the insured and there is no 
named beneficiary, then the insured’s 
personal representatives or heirs (as 
the case may be under state law) are 
proper parties to the litigation.17 We 
find no unusual rules concerning life 
policies with respect to this and the 
general rules applicable to all in- 
struments control. 

The burden of proof is upon the 
party seeking reformation. A_pre- 
sumption of law exists that the pol- 
icy was carefully prepared and con- 
tains the final agreement between 
the parties.1* Clear and convincing 
proof to the contrary is necessary to 
overcome this presumption and dis- 
charge the burden.’® Parol evidence 
is admissible for this purpose.?° 

Any mistake in the contract is the 
proper subject for reformation. The 
courts have considered a wide variety 
of such mistakes. Among these are 
mistakes in maturity values,? cash 
surrender values,?? extended insur- 


ance, lapse values,” beneficiary 
designations,”® use of wrong printed 
form,?® reserve at maturity,?” issu- 
ance of duplicate on wrong form,”* 
error in disability benefits,?® and er- 
ror in double indemnity.*° 





1753 C.J. Rasen of Insturments, Sec. 
157, p. 1005, 


853 C.J. sacar of Instruments, Sec. 
196. p. 1025, 6. 


1953 C.J. Reformation of Instruments, Sec. 
196, p. 1025, 1026. 


20 Slobodisky vs. Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford, 
52 Neb. 395, 72 N.W. 483. 


21 Singleton vs. First Nat. Life Ins. Co. (1935; 
La. App.) 160 So. 437. Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. 
Metzger (1934) 167 Md. 27, 172 A 160. 


22 Berry vs. Continental Life Ins. Co. (1931) 
224 Mo. App. 1207, 33 S.W. (2d) 1016. Buck vs. 
ee Life Assur. Soc. (1917) 96 Wash. 683, 


23 New York -~ a Co. vs. Kimball (1919) 
93 Vt. 147, 106 A 6 


24 New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Gilbert (1923) 
215 Mo. App. 201, 246 S.W. 148. Hemphill vs. 
ref i Life Ins. Co. (1922) 195 Ky. 783, 243 


25 Goldsmith vs. Union Mut. Ins. Co. 18 App. 
N.C. 325, 41 Hun. 641, 2 N.Y.S.R. 610, reversing 
17 Bess N.C. 15, 2 How. Pr. N.S. 32. 


6 Columbian Nat. Life Ins. Co. vs. Black 
(19e9. CCA 10th) 35 F. 2d 571, 71 ALR 128. 


27 Rongen vs. Equitable Life Assur. Soc. 
U.S., 83 So. 434, 146 La. 132 (La. S.C. 1919), 


28 Long vs. First Nat. Life Ins. Co., 160 So. 
833, (La. App.). 


29 Hayes vs. Travelers Ins. Co., 93 F. 2d 568 
evn 10th 1937), 125 ALR 1053. 


0 New England Mut. oo Ins. Co. vs. Jones 
(ase, DC) | F. Supp. 984 
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protection he needs. MONY’s new Dis- 
count Plan encourages him to buy the 
protection he really should have, be- 
cause on nearly all individual life 
policies with face amounts of 
$5,000 and more, MONY offers 
him a discount on the premi- 
um rate, and a still larger 
discount on policies of 
$10,000 and over. 
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education, MONY’s Discount 
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with the specific coverage he 
needs, but with lower premium outlay. 
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obituaries 


Harrison: George L. Harrison, former 
president and chairman of the board of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
died suddenly March 5th at the age of 
71. Mr. Harrison became the tenth presi- 
dent of the company on January I, 1941. 
He had previously been president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Over 
a period of twenty-six years he had been 
associated with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. He retired as chairman of the board 
of New York Life in 1953. 


During World War II, Mr. Harrison 
served as special consultant to Secretary 
of War Stimson. On August 6, 1945, he 
was appointed alternate chairman of the 
Interim Committee for the development 
and use of the atomic bomb and atomic 
energy. For his “outstanding services to 
the United States in World War II,” he 
received the Medal of Merit, the highest 
award made by the United States Govern- 
ment to civilians. 


Following service overseas in World War 
I, Mr. Harrison continued his interest in 
the Red Cross. In 1936, he was elected a 
member of its Board of Incorporators and 
in 1937 he was appointed a member of 
its Central Committee. Following the 
death of Norman Davis, he became tem- 
porary chairman of the American National 
Red Cross until a permanent chairman was 
appointed. He was also vice chairman 
and a director of the New York Chapter 
of the Red Cross. In 1942, Mr. Harrison 
was selected to serve as chairman of the 
Life Insurance Coordinating Committee, 
which was organized to make the most 
effective use of all life insurance groups 
in the war effort and to aid in the prose- 
cution of the war. Yale conferred an 
honorary M.A. degree on Mr. Harrison in 
1929, and honorary degrees of LL.D. were 
conferred by Colgate in 1933 and Wesleyan 
in 1934. 


Besides the New York Life, Mr. Harrison 
was director of the First National Bank of 
New York, Radio Corporation of America, 
the National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Communications, Inc., and Harper & 
Brothers. He was a member of the New 
York State Banking Board, a Trustee of 
Columbia University and a Trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 


Lehr: John C. Lehr, recently retired chair- 
man of the board of trustees of The Mac- 
cabees, died in February. Mr. Lehr was 
first associated with The Maccabees in 
1904 as Great Auditor for the Knights of 
the Modern Maccabees. In 1908 he became 
a member of the Great Executive Com- 
mittee of the Modern Maccabees and in 
1924 was appointed Great Record Keeper 
for the Great Camp of Michigan. In 1947 
he was appointed Great Commander (State 
Manager) for the Great Camp for Michi- 
gan of The Maccabees and in 1948 he 
became a member of the Supreme (na- 
tional) Board of Trustees. In 1952 Mr. 
Lehr was appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of the late John P. Stock who was 
The Maccabees president. In 1954 he was 
elected president and in November 1957 
made chairman of the board which post 
he relinquished in January of this year. 
Mr. Lehr was the former city attorney 
for Monroe, Michigan, a former member 
of the Monroe Port Commission and a 
former member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Monroe public schools. At one 
time Mr. Lehr was a representative in 
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Congress for the Second Michigan Con- 
gressional District. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as Great Commander for the Michi- 
gan Maccabees Mr. Lehr was the United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Michigan at Detroit. 


Weeks: Harvey Weeks, a director of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company, died 
February 14th at the age of 69. He was a 
vice president (retired) of the Hanover 
Bank of New York. Mr. Weeks had been 
general agent for Provident Mutual in 
Western New York for several years before 
joining the Hanover Bank in 1929. He 
was a former president of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters’ Association and a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
He was elected a director of the Berkshire 
Life in 1946. 


Caughey: Joseph H. Caughey, a member 
of the Pittsburgh Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died February 15th at the age of 73. Mr. 
Caughey was in the banking business in 
Pittsburgh and Bellevue before he joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual as cashier of 
its Pittsburgh Agency in 1913. He became 
a sales representative in 1920 and was fre- 
quently among the company’s 100 leading 
producers prior to World War II. In 1947 
Mr. Caughey lost his sight but continued 
to represent his company in the field. In 
spite of his affliction his personal produc- 
tion during the last five years averaged 
well in excess of $100,000 a year. He was 
honored on a 1952 radio broadcast spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind as an outstanding example of a 
blind person who could be an asset to his 
community and perform a normal job well. 


Reedy: James E. Reedy, CLU, an associate 
of the Detroit-Howland Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and its district manager at Monroe, 
Michigan, died February 5th at the age 
of 53. Mr. Reedy was a newspaper re- 
porter before he joined the Massachusetts 
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Mutual. He was a leading figure in his 
community’s civic affairs, a national com- 
mitteeman of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and president of the 
Monroe Association of Life Underwriters 
and served as chairman of the insurance 
division for the U. S. War Bond Cam- 
paigns in Monroe during World War II. 
Mr. Reedy received his Chartered Life 
Underwriter’s designation in 1940, was a 
former member of the Detroit Association 
of Life Underwriters, held membership in 
the Detroit CLU Chapter, and the Detroit 
Life Insurance and Trust Council, and 
received the National Quality Award in 
ten of the last thirteen years. 


Hutchinson: Andrew W. Hutchinson, a 
sales representative of the Braunig Agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, died February 16th fol- 
lowing a heart seizure at the age of sixty- 
eight. Mr. Hutchinson was a Navy veteran 
of World War I, and had retired under 
his career contract with the Massachusetts 
Mutual last New Year’s Day. 


Fitzgerald: Anthony W. Fitzgerald, coun- 
sel and director of The Underwriter 
Printing and Publishing Co., Inc.; and edi- 
tor of Insurance Court Decisions of The 
Weekly Underwriter, died February 27th 
at the age of forty-five following a short 
illness. Mr. Fitzgerald had been asso- 
ciated with the. publication since 1944, 
when he was named advertising manager. 
In 1945 he became assistant editor of the 
Legislative Information Bureau of the 
company, and’ in 1950 was appointed 
counsel and court decisions editor. He 
also was author of The Insurance Case 
Book, an annual publication, The Cap- 
sule Law Course, and a Manual for Fed- 
eral Grand Jurors. Mr. Fitzgerald lec- 
tured on negligence law before seminars 
and meetings sponsored by the American 
Management Association, and insurance 
managers’ chapters of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was instructor in Ger- 
man and public speaking at Fordham 
University and instructor in Spanish at 
Iona College and City College of the City 
of New York; a lecturer in criminal law 
at New York University, and also chief 
of examination personnel in foreign lan- 
guages in the United States Office of 
Censorship. He was counsel for the Fed- 
eral Grand Jurors’ Association for the 
Eastern District of New York, Inc., also 
counsel for the Federation of Grand 
Jurors’ Associations, Inc. He was a mem 
ber of the American Bar Association, New 
York State and Federal (S.D.N.Y.) Bars, 
New York County Lawyers’ Association, 
Brooklyn Bar Association, Brooklyn Catho- 
lic Lawyers Guild, American Friends of 
the Middle East, Inc. and Phi Delta Phi 
legal fraternity. 


N. Y. SUPERINTENDENT 
RESIGNS 


LEFFERT HOLZ resigned as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
on March 15 and will re-enter pri- 
vate law practice. He is succeeded 
by Julius S. Wikler, formerly first 
deputy superintendent. 
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WHO SHOULD TAKE 
UP C.L.U.? 


THERE IS OBVIOUSLY no sure way to 
measure in advance any particular 
person’s chances of success in 
C.L.U. But life insurance men and 
women often wish there were some 
magic yardstick to determine how 
well qualified they are. And man- 
agers and general agents often won- 
der if there isn’t some method of 
screening the probables from the 
improbables. 

Below is a nine-question test for 
persons who ask whether they have 
what it takes. The questions are 
based on a lot of experience, and 
may be helpful as guides in self- 
analysis. In answering these ques- 
tions, the more Yesses the better. A 
No answer isn’t fatal. But several 
No answers should give pause. 

Experienced C.L.U. teachers and 
educational chairmen point out that 
determination (question 9) is often 
the critical factor. If a man has the 
motivation, if he “wants to enough,” 
it will counterbalance many negative 
qualities, 


NINE SELF-TEST 
QUESTIONS 


1. Am I sold on the life insurance 
business “up to the hilt” and do I 
intend to make it a career? 

2. Have I been seriously thinking 
for some time about taking up 
C.L.U. studies ? 

3. Have I had some college educa- 
tion, and do I find myself at ease 
with the language of college-type 
textbooks ? 

4. Do I know how to study; that is, 
to read for meaning and concentrate 
on mastering the material ? 

5. Do I have a facility for express- 
ing myself in writing (necessary to 
pass the examinations)—or can I 
develop it? 

6. Do I possess a certain amount of 
self-discipline or ability to manage 
myself without being goaded? Can 
I set a regular hour for study, for 
example, without being diverted by 
pleasanter pursuits ? 

7. Does it give me pleasure and 
satisfaction to serve my clients in 
their interests, making pecuniary 
gain secondary; and do I have a 
strong desire to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the business that will equip 
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me to serve them on a truly profes- 
sional plane? 

8. Do I feel a true conviction that 
the C.L.U. program provides the 
means for the professionally-minded 
life underwriter to serve his clients 
with high standards and to acquire 
the knowledge that will enable him 
to perform on an altruistic and 
ethical plane? 

9. Most important of all, do I have 
the determination, the powerful in- 
ner drive to carry me over the rough 
spots? Am I willing to work hard, 
make sacrifices, and see it through? 





FILM TALKS BACK 


A UNIQUE sales training program 
thas been developed by Berkshire 
Life. Since the company believed 
that an important part of successful 
sales training is simulation of actual 
sales conditions, a search was made 
for a method that would come clos- 
est to giving a trainee the experience 
of field interviews before he actually 
stepped out onto the “firing line.” 
Seminar Films, Inc., of New York, 
evolved a technique based on a loop 
film principle which permits con- 
tinuous running of a series of short, 
sound motion picture loops which 
“talk back” to the trainee from a 
small screen. Thus the prospect is 
realistically presented so that one, 
or a small group of trainees get the 
feel of the live interview without 
leaving the training room. Another 
important advantage, according to 
Berkshire Life, is that ultimate suc- 
cess of the training does not depend 
as heavily as other techniques on the 
skill of the trainer. 

The first section of the program is 
a series of loop films in each of which 
the image on the screen is a prospect 
who voices objections to granting a 
fact-finding interview. In each of 
these loops, after each objection, the 
film is silent while a time bar on the 





screen shows the trainee how much 
time he has to answer the objection. 
During these timed periods of silence 
from the screen the trainee learns the 
skill of handling objections smoothly 
and comfortably. The second part 
is a series of case histories present- 
ing different sets of data for twelve 
different prospects. Working with 
these problems the trainee is taught 
to collect his data and prepare an 
effective proposal. The final section 
is a series of five loops setting the 
pattern of and practice in the close. 
The same prospects as appeared in 
the approach loops are used in the 
close series, and by practicing with 
these loops, the trainee learns how to 
conduct an effective closing inter- 
view when he comes back to the 
prospect with his proposal. 


C.L.U. PROFILE 


A PROFILE OF CANDIDATES who regis- 
tered to take their first C.L.U. ex- 
aminations last June shows that, on 
the average, they were 33 years old 
and had five years of experience in 
life insurance. Four out of five of 
them were in the field (in agency 
management or life underwriting) 
and 53% were college graduates. 
This profile is contained in the 
Annual Report of the American 
College of Life Underwriters which 
has recently been released. Other 
highlights in the report indicate that 
C.L.U.’s in general, based on 
several surveys, tend to stay in the 
life insurance business, to stick with 
the same company, and to earn an 
income (median) of at least $14,- 
000 from life insurance sales alone. 
Tabulations show that the figures 
for newly registered candidates, 
number of persons taking C.L.U. 
examinations, and number of exami- 
nations taken, have increased steadily 
for seven years. Since the American 
College was established in 1927, it 
has granted the C.L.U. designation 
to 6,719 individuals, and its records 
show that an additional 9,504 
persons have received credit for 
passing from one to four of the 
series of five C.L.U. examinations. 
Copies of the new Annual Report 
are available from The American 
College of Life Underwriters, 3924 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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publications 


Analysis of Life Insurance Buying 


This is an analysis of ordinary life 
insurance buying in the United 
States in 1956, excluding ordinary 
credit and wholesale insurance. Fig- 
ures and graphs cover age of insured, 
marital status, income of insured, 
occupation, size of policy and type 
of policy. The significant trends in 
the buying pattern for 1949 to 1956 
are also covered. 

The second of a series, this analy- 
sis was prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and forms 
a handy reference, both to those 
within the life insurance business 
and those in other fields interested 
in analyzing life insurance buying 
patterns. 

26 pps.; published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Rising Needs for Future Money 
by Donald B. Woodward 


This is a dramatic presentation of 
the steadily increasing number of 
widows, old people and dependent 
children, of the rising standards of 
living, of the urgent yet costlier 
needs for higher education, of the 
startling growth of mortgage debt 
and so on; and of the huge sums of 
insurance which must be provided to 





Expecting an Order? 


You'll get it quicker if your pos- 
tal delivery zone number is on 
your order blanks, return enve- 
lopes, letterheads, etc. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure to 
include your zone number in 
your return address—place it 
after the city, before the state. 


meet these statistical upsurges. It 
discusses fourteen reasons, sup- 
ported by facts, why there are and 
will continue to be increasing needs 
for future money. The author makes 
it obvious that only life insurance 
can provide this money. 

Mr. Woodward is chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Vick 
Chemical Co. and the Piedmont Life 
Insurance Co. and is an eminent 
economist. He has been a consultant 
to the Federal Reserve Board and 
the U. S. Treasury Department and 
has served in many other nationally 
important capacities. 

40 pps.; 70¢ per copy—quantity 
prices on request from Insurance 
Research and Review Service, Inc., 
123 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
9 Indiana. 


How Life Insurance Can Serve You 
by M. Albert Linton, past president 
and chairman of the board, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


Written in concise non-technical 
terms, this book offers a definitive 
assessment of the essential values of 
life insurance. It reviews the under- 
lying principles and basic terms, and 
shows the wide variety of services 
life insurance can provide. Chapter 
headings include: Permanent Insur- 
ance and Its Uses, Term Insurance 
and Its Uses, Life Insurance, An- 
nuities and Inflation, and Protection 
Plus Investment. 

107 pps.; $2.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


Who's Who in Insurance 


This is the 1958 edition of an an- 
nual compilation of the biographies 
of prominent men in all branches of 









the insurance industry—company 
executives, insurance department of- 
ficials, professors of insurance, 
agents, actuaries, adjusters, brokers. 
It contains over 4,000 individual 
biographical sketches. The “Death 
Roll for 1957” is also included. 

704 pps.; $5.00 per copy; Pub- 
lished by The Weekly Underwriter, 
116 John Street, New York 38, 
\ ae J 


Settlement Options—1958 edition 


This, the seventeenth annual edi- 
tion of a super shortcut for program- 
ming, covers the Settlement Options 
of the one-hundred and twenty com- 
panies which write 95% of the life 
insurance in force in North Amer- 
ica. There have been major revi- 
sions since the previous edition with 
more than seven-hundred changes 
made in the company practices and 
additional changes elsewhere in the 
book. 

All options since 1900 on every 
policy issued by the largest life com- 
panies are shown with every latest 
change since date of issue. In a 
separate question and answer section 
the book describes all company prac- 
tices, even those more liberal than 
actual policy provisions. Some one- 
hundred pages of indispensable basic 
tables supplement the other informa- 
tion and include many which can be 
found in no other source. Besides 
such tables as cash value at retire- 
ment ages 55, 60 and 65 for CSO, 
American Experience and American 
Men, the book shows cash values 
for the first twenty years on several 
bases, the usual mortality and an- 
nuity tables, tables for the calcula- 
tion of insurance for mortgage pro- 
tection, compound interest and 
discount tables, and many tables of 
net premiums and reserves. 

For further convenience the 
names and street addresses of all 
companies mentioned in the book are 
listed. 

704 pps.; $7.00 per copy; with 
reduction on quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by Flitcraft, Inc. 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. and 
available at that office or from 
branch offices in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Los Angeles and Richmond. 
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Rocer C. Breve 





$837,000 net paid 
in wy birt year... 


Elmwood Park, Illinois 
February 28, 1958 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


At the end of December 1957, I had the pleasure of completing my first year 
with the Franklin. In tabulating my record for that period I had a net paid of 
$837,000 and income well into five figures with projected income based on 
deferred commissions for an almost equal amount. It has been a real pleasure 
and privilege to be associated with the Franklin, for without the Franklin 
specials and their philosophy of merchandising I could never have accomplished 
what I did. In my opinion, you don’t have to sell the Franklin contracts, you 
merely show them. 


Time after time, I-have made sales to people who were very emphatic about 
not buying any life insurance, which proves the power of Franklin exclusives 
and the way they are sold. In my previous connection I was hampered by 
endless, nonproductive detail work and constant home office supervision. In 
contrast, with the Franklin I have the freedom to devote practically all of my 
time to one thing... PRODUCTION ... the only way to bring home the bacon. 


I am looking forward to an even greater year for 1958 and am sure, that with 
the help of my friend and General Agent, Edward M. Kaluza; Regional Manager 
Francis J. Budinger; and all those wonderful people at the Home Office; I can 
accomplish my objective. 


Sincerely, 
Roger C. Biede 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 




















The Friendly 
FRANIKILEN ILI conraxy” 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Eigbt Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 





AWARDS 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance 
Company received the Department 
of Defense Reserve Award for 
“Outstanding cooperation with the 
Armed Forces Reserve” in their pol- 
icies toward military Reservists and 
Reserve activities. 


Edward D. Mitchell, chairman of 
the board of Beneficial Standard 
Life Insurance Company; Juano 
Hernandez, Doctor of English at the 
University of Puerto Rico and inter- 
nationally famous actor; and Con- 
gressman’ Dalip S. Saund, repre- 
sentative from the 29th Congres- 
sional District, were presented with 
the National Urban League’s top 
honor, the “American Teamwork 
Award.” The awards, given in rec- 
ognition of their humanitarian ef- 
forts in behalf of better race and 
human relations, were presented at 
the League’s Fourth Annual Inter- 
national Winter Ball at the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel. Edward D. Mitchell, 
first insurance company executive to 
receive the award, was chosen be- 
cause of his outstanding personal 
contributions to better race and hu- 
man relations, and the hiring policy 
practiced by Beneficial Standard 
Life Insurance Company. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


SUCH LEGISLATIVE MEASURES as the 
New York State Metcalf proposals 
have strong political flavor in an 
election year and if adopted, would 
almost certainly spread to other 
states, Robert R. Neal, general man- 
ager, warned the Health Insurance 
Association of America’s group in- 
surance forum. Mr. Neal empha- 
sized that the Metcalf proposals, 
which seek mandatory group con- 
versions and individual policies to 
be issued for life on a non-cancell- 
able basis, present not only a very 
difficult problem for insurance com- 
panies but “would restrict rather 
than extend health insurance, and 
work to the detriment of all people 
of New York State.” He continued 
that on the federal scene, despite 
temporary changes in political em- 
phasis in recent months, “the long- 
range trend toward constantly 
broadening social welfare legislation 
has lost none of its basic momen- 
tum.” 
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SALES MEETINGS 


THE FIRST PHONOGRAPH RECORD on 
conducting effective round-table 
sales conferences is now available. 
Called “The Conference Road To 
Sales,” the twelve-inch, thirty-min- 
ute LP disc was produced by Porter 
Henry & Co., Inc. Dramatizing the 
the value of the new discussion-type 
sales meeting, the narrative, built 
around characterizations of several 
easily recognizable types of salesmen 
and their conference leader, offers 
tips on how to get a discussion 
started and how to keep it moving. 
In addition, the record contains 
pointers on organizing and sum- 
marizing the conference. It also 
analyzes the benefits its methods 
bring the participants. 

As an additional guide to the list- 
ener, an illustrated booklet is in- 
cluded which explains how to use 
the record and serves, too, as a visual 
outline and summary. 





TRADEMARK 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of Lincoln, Nebraska has an- 
nounced the adoption of The Sower 
as its official trademark. Its design 
is based upon Millet’s famous paint- 
ing of The Sower and Lee Lawrie’s 
heroic statue of The Sower atop 
Nebraska’s famous state capitol. 
“The figure symbolizes the just 
rewards which man builds for him- 
self through a life filled with indus- 
try, thrift and wise management 
‘ . . . for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,’” said the 
company’s president, H. S. Wilson. 





SAUSE FOR CONFIDENCE 


THERE IS NOTHING BASICALLY 
WRONG with the American economy 
that confidence and buckling down 
to the task at hand, cannot over- 
come and set the stage for a new 
growth cycle, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, said before the annual 
meeting of the Better Business 
Bureau of Dallas. “Considering the 
speed with which the present down- 
ward adjustment has developed, 
a certain amount of concern may per- 
haps be natural. But it’s just as 
easy to exaggerate the extent of the 
decline by concentrating on a few 
of the more publicized indices. After 
all, this is a big economy which only 
a few months ago reached record 
high levels in national output and 
in the gross national product. And 
the decline from this peak has been 
nearer to 2 to 21%4% on an over-all 
basis than the much larger figure 
shown by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion, according to a recent state- 
ment by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, na- 
tionally known economist and first 
chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 


“What we need is a little perspec- 
tive, to help make the public under- 
stand that what has been taking 
place in the last few months is merely 
another pause in the long upward 
climb of the American economy to 
increasingly higher living standards 
for the people and better opportuni- 
ties for the average man. And this 
is where business and industry can 
make a fundamental contribution to 
public understanding and confidence 
in the future.” In the present im- 
perfect state of our knowledge of 
economic forces and what makes 
people behave as they do, Mr. John- 
son stated, there is no magic formula 
to help determine at any given time 
just how long a business adjustment 
will last or precisely how deep it 
will go. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, however, he continued, 
there is every reason for confidence 
and little basis for pessimism. 


Answer to "What Is Wrong?": Al- 
though the letter "E" is the most com- 
mon in the English language, the 
paragraph on page 64 is written with- 
out the use of a single one. 
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RECORD NATURAL 
INCREASES 


UNITED sTATEs and Canada each 
experienced record natural increases 
in population during 1957, accord- 
ing to statisticians of the Metro- 
politan. Natural increases are those 
resulting from the excess of births 
over deaths. In 1957 this excess 
added about 2,680,000 to the United 
States population, slightly more than 
the previous maximum recorded the 
year before. Migration added an- 
other 330,000 persons, or several 
thousand less than the year before. 

In Canada, the natural increase 
reached a new high with a gain of 
338,000 resulting from a_ record 
475,000 births and 137,000 deaths. 
Canada also had an unusually large 
gain through migration—more than 
200,000. This was double the num- 
ber in 1956, and accounted for two- 
fifths of the total growth. 


CAPITAL MADE AVAILABLE 


NEW CAPITAL in the amount of 
$5,199,000,000 was made available 
to the national economy last year 
through the increase in accumula- 
tions of life insurance policyholder 
funds in the more than 1,250 U. S. 
life companies. This was an average 
of about $50 per policyholder. This 
new capital came from the increase 
in aggregate assets of all U. S. life 
companies during the year, $101,- 
043,000,000 being reached at the 
start of 1958, according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. “Nearly 
$60,000,000,000 of new capital has 
flowed into the economy through life 
insurance dollars since the end of 
World War II,” the Institute said. 
“Almost every segment of the econ- 
omy has been aided by this financ- 
ing from policyholder funds. Some 
$44,000,000,000 of it is now in cor- 
porate securities, an increase of $33,- 
000,000,000 since 1954. Approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 is in real 
estate mortgages, chiefly on homes, 
an increase of $29,000,000,000 since 
1945.” Reinvestment funds from ma- 
turities, amortizations and refund- 
ings, added to the new capital, 
brought total life insurance company 
acquisitions of new investments to 
$16,688,000,000 in 1957, about $1,- 
500,000,000 less than the year before. 
This decrease was primarily a re- 
flection of the lower rate of invest- 
ment turnover. 













































you must have heard about 


SHENANDOAH / 


Don’t just take our word for it — ask any 
Shenandoah Life man if the new Field Sales 
Plan isn’t something worth celebrating. 

Here’s the best in life insurance selling — 
where field managers and agents get full and 


complete hacking by the home office . . . con- 
tinuous sales training program ... sales 
promotion aids on all plans . . . PLUS the 


cooperative service from the home office they 
have every right to expect. 

It all adds up to easier, faster selling to 
increase your earning power when you work 
with Shenandoah Life. 


For full information, write: 
G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 





Snsuramce Company 


Home Office ¢ Roanoke, Va. 
A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By And Operated For Its Policyholders 
























PAIR 


FOR THE FAMILY 








RESERVE LIFE’S 


FAMILY 
MAINTENANCE 


NON-PAR 


LIFE 


NON-PAR 






SELECT ORDINARY 
LIFE 


A low cost non-par Select Ordinary 
Life ... minimum $10,000. . . issued 
sub-standard to table 16...NO RE- 
DUCTION IN COMMISSION because 
of reduced rate . . . regular non-medical 
privileges . .. monthly income disability 
issued to standard risks. 








FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER 


Reserve Life’s Family Maintenance Income Rider, unlike the Family Income Rider, pays a fixed monthly 
sum per $1,000 of permanent insurance from date of death of the insured for a specific number of 
years. This low cost level term rider can be adapted for periods of 10 or 20 years depending upon the 
desire of the insured. For EXAMPLE: A man aged 30 who takes a $10,000 Select Ordinary Life Plan 
with a 20-year Family Maintenance rider of $10 per $1,000 and dies at age 45, will leave his family an 
income of $100 a month for the next 20 years and at the end of that period the family will receive a 
cash lump sum of $10,000 (Other settlement options are available). Full commission on Family Main- 
tenance riders! Conversion privileges. 










































Reserve Life’s Select Ordinary and Family | = 
Maintenance (non-par) make a “perfect i. Sle 5, Ceeeinn. Se. Dane 
a ees a - eserve Life Insurance Company, 
pair” for a family’s financial protection. Dallas 2, Texas 
Write or return coupon for details. ( ) Please send me complete information on your Select Ordinary 
Life and Family Maintenance (Non-Par) Plans. 

GENERAL AGENCY AND BRANCH MANAGER ( ) How can | qualify to become a General Agent or Manager 

OPENINGS IN SOME STATES ( ) Broker in my area, 
Reserve Life Insurance Company: “™ 

Licensed in 41 States, Alaska and Company 
District of Columbia City. State. 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Acacia Mutual: Lioyd I. Tompkins has 
been appointed unit manager at New- 
ark branch, and J. D. Murphy, CLU, 
named manager at Durham branch suc- 
ceeding the late Robert S. Hicks. 


Aetna Life: Promotions: Douglas J. 
Alpaugh, manager, and John A. Cal- 
laghan, assistant manager, of life adver- 
tising; Donald S. Connell, director of agen- 
cies; William C. Prouty, associate actuary; 
Lewis F. Beers, Jr., Gordon N. Farquhar, 
F. Arthur Goodwin and J. Dexter Walcott, 
Jr., secretaries-group div.; Dr. Mather H. 
Neill and Dr. Lester Q. Stewart, asso- 
ciate medical directors. 

New officers appointed: Dr. Donald T. 
Book, assistant medical director; Arthur 
J]. Gleave, Leonard C. Neumann and 
Winsor H. Simmons, assistant secretaries- 
group div.; Frederick G. Vogel, assistant 
secretary, life dept.; and Richard A. 
Merske, agency assistant, life agency dept. 

Roger K. Loving has been promoted 
to assistant general agent at Des Moines. 

John E. Mixer has been appointed as- 
sistant manager-personnel dept. for this 
company Aetna Casualty and Standard 
Fire. 


American Income: Dave L. Pearce, for- 
mer Commissioner of Agriculture for 
Louisiana, has been appointed general 
agent for that state. 


American Investment: 0. Verlin Anders, 
formerly with Lloyd American, has been 
appointed home office underwriter and 
supervisor of issue dept. and policyhold- 
er’s service dept. 


American United: Paul F. Myers has 
been appointed agency manager in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Kenneth E. Traux, CLU, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of agencies. 


Atlantic Life: K. A. Turner, Jr., was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president and 
Raymond G. Cleek elevated to chief un- 
derwriter and assistant secretary. William 
S. Harris, manager of policyowners’ service 
div., was named assistant secretary. 

C. R. Holcomb, Jr., and Francis G. 
Moore have been named general agents 
in Tampa (Fla.) and Winston-Salem 
(N. C.), respectively. 

Associate manager F. DuVal Shepherd, 
Jr., has been appointed manager at Rich- 
mond, Va., succeeding Horace F. Sharp, 
who relinquished his position to devote 
full time to personal production. 


Baltimore Life: Carlton J]. Brennan, home 
office supervisor, has been appointed man- 
ager at Hagerstown (Md.) district office. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Promoted: John 
]. Maher, Ralph L. Reed and William F. 
Spotz to agency superintendents; Herman 
T. Bailey and Earl R. Shostrom to assistant 
counsel; and Stuart Tinker to assistant 
actuary. 

Robert W. Todd and C. R. Wallace, 
CLU, have been appointed agency man- 
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agers at San Francisco and Harrisburg 
(Pa.), eng replacing S. E. Beise 
and J. C. Griffith, both resigned. Group 
representatives Robert Bosworth and Pa: 
Clark have been advanced to assistant 
regional group managers in Milwaukee 
and Los Angeles, respectively. 

James A. Pfaff, formerly training direc- 
tor for American National’s Cleveland 
agency, has been appointed a field super- 
visor. 


Benefit Ass'n of Railway: Appointed state 
general agents: William Mauck, lowa; 
Floyd G. Layhew, Tennessee; and James 
W. Clark, Oklahoma. 


Berkshire Life: William M. Furey, CLU, 
has been appointed head of the Pitts- 
burgh agency (the fifth member of his 
family to direct the agency) succeeding 
R. Maxwell Stevenson, CLU, semi-retired. 


Business Men's: /. Kenneth Higdon has 
been named director of sales training. 


Canada Life: John FE. Caughman has 
been appointed general agent in San 
Francisco. 

D. Y. Wong has been named manager 
of the Hawaii branch and another new 
agency established there is headed by 


* John A. Black, CLU. 


Confederation Life: D. E. Watts has been 
advanced to associate group executive, 
assistant secretary J. C. Mortimer named 
a management officer, and W. J. Pratt, 
manager of policyowners’ service, given 
additional duties of associate claims execu- 
tive. 

Appointed divisional branch managers: 

G. Beausejour, Montreal-West; R. J. 
Maclsaac, Orillia, Ont.; D. J. Moody, 
Lansing, Mich.; and J. Tary, Jr., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Connecticut General: A new branch of- 
fice has been opened in Tampa, Fla., 
with M. Wayne Fuller as manager. 


Connecticut Mutual: William K. Krisher 
has been promoted to assistant actuary. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Ralph E. Traber, 
associate actuary, Walter L. DeVries, senior 
research assistant, and Edward W. Chave, 
research assistant, have been named 
senior research associates in methods re- 
search dept. ‘ 

New unit managers, headquarters and 
agency affiliations: Gordon N. Jacobson, 
Menomonie, James R. Ristow, Rice Lake, 
and Marvin F. Wendorf, Green Bay, Wis. 
(Lee Wandling Agency, Milwaukee); 
Joseph T. de Freitas, Jr., Sacramento, Cal., 
and Harvey N. Rose, Rena, Nev. (Robert 
D. Metcalf, Sacramento); Wilbur W. 
Long, Shreveport, and Joseph M. Richard- 
son, Ruston, La. (Hugh Middlebrooks, 
Shreveport); Albert B. Brant and Jack 
A. Erickson, Boston, Mass. (Edward L. 
Tappert); Robert H. Hall, Jr., Petersburg, 
Va. (J. Smith Ferebee, Richmond); Wil- 
liam 8, Lee, II, Anniston, Ala. (Jacob B. 





Conway, Birmingham); and Paul H. Rob- 
inson, Jr., Chicago, Ill. (Warren V. 
Woody). 


Equitable Life (lowa): L. T. Miller, 
superintendent of agency finance, has re- 
tired due to his health. Agency finance 
supervisor R. T. Evans is his successor 
with title of manager, agency finance sec- 
tion. 


Federal Life (i11.): Robert W. Vehlow 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies and William D. Kerr 
as assistant actuary. 


First United Life: Paul L. Pappas, for- 
merly director of public and personnel 
relations for Bankers Life & Casualty, has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies. 


Franklin Lif-: Carl W. Solenberger has 
been promoted to actuary. 

Appointed regional manavers: Paul M. 
Differding in Louivville, Ky.; Reese B. 
Jarvis in southern West Virgin‘a (Clen- 
denin); and Paul A. Spennrath of cen- 
tral Iowa (Des Moines). 


General American: Cliesier L. Hollifield 
has been promoted to general manager at 
Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) succeeding John E. 
Lombardo, transferred to Baltimore (Md.). 
William H. Hinton has been appointed 
district manager in Atlanta, Ga. 

General agent Gordon G. Mandt has 
been placed in charge of the Texas-Gulf 
Coast Agencies with headquarters in Hous- 
ton and the Corpus Christi offices will be 
under district managers Herbert A. Ber- 
man and Richard R. Whipple. 


Great-West Life: Los Angeles group 
supervisor William M. Evans has been 
appointed regional group manager for 
Pacific Coast area. 

Group representatives named assistant 
group supervisors: J. J. Beechinor, To- 
ronto; B. O’Dowd, Quebec; and F. B. 
Pinckard, Los Angeles. 


Guarantee Mutual: Loren S. Frankson 
has been advanced to general agent at 
Spring Valley, Minn. 


Indianapolis Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Glenn D. Thomas in Pueblo, 
Colo.; Archie L. Roberts, Jr., in Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; and John W. Simms, Jr., in 
Orlando, Fla. 


Jefferson Standard: Seth C. Macon was 
elected as a new senior officer with the 
title of assistant agency manager. New 
junior officers include: W. J. Bryan pro- 
moted to auditor will relieve assistant 
controller Frank W. Lamb of auditing 
duties; Charles G. Powell, Jr., to assistant 
counsel; William W. Reeves to assistant 
treasurer and manager of securities serv- 
ice div.; James N. Ross to assistant treas- 
urer and manager of mortgage loan serv- 
ice div.; and John F. Smith, Jr., to as- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


sistant secretary and manager of policy- 
holders’ service div. Others promoted 
were: Abner G. Crothers to director of 
branch office services, Wayne P. Slagle to 
agency secretary, Austin Wood to agency 
assistant, and Calvin Pearman to admin- 
inistrative specialist in securities service 
div. 


John Hancock: Assistant district man- 
agers Raymond S. Calvert (Paterson, 
N. J.) and Philip S. Godfrey (Brockton, 
Mass.) have been appointed supervisors 
of field training in southeastern and east 
central territories, respectively. 
Promotions: Robert E. Dye, CLU, 
superintendent of agencies-eastern div.; 
Jack L. Nicoll, manager of field adminis- 
tration; William F. Kiel, Jr., CLU, man- 
ager of field training; and R. Morton 
Claftin, manager of sales promotion. 


Kansas City Life: John A. Lambeth has 
been appointed general agent for western 
North Carolina. 

D. Gordon MacEachen and Virgil A. 
Schnieders have been added to the sales- 
training dept. as field training supervisors. 


Life of Georgia: Roy E. Day has been 
advanced to manager of actuarial services 
and L. Jefferson Stulce to assistant ac- 
tuary. 


Life of N. A.: Vincent A. Scamell has 
been appointed director of group field 
service and John F. Yeomans as group 
sales specialist. 

Hunter L. Fox, formerly resident spe- 
cial agent for parent company of INA 
group, and Sam Whitney, formerly Tampa 
general agent for Southeast Life, have 
been appointed life managers at Rich- 
mond (Va.) and Tampa (Fla.), respec- 
tively. Walter R. Ross has been named 
manager of Kansas City (Mo.) service 
office. 

Laurence D. Bredwell, formerly assistant 
manager for New York Life, and George 
E. Mansur, Jr., formerly Philadelphia su- 
pervisor for Provident Mutual, have been 


appointed assistant managers at Phila- 
delphia branch office. Arvid B. Gose has 
been assigned to Baltimore service office 
as home office group service specialist. 


Lincoln National: James L. Forman has 
been appointed supervisor in the Glenn 
G. Lamar Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 

Verlin J. Harrold and Harold T. Cooke, 
general agent and educational super- 
visor, respectively, in Fort Wayne have 
retired. 

Appointed general agents: Eugene B. 
Bingham, CLU, Fort Wayne, Ind.; John 
Bradshaw, Lafayette, Ind.; and W. H. 
Schwartz, Lincoln, Neb. 


London Life.: R. WW. Peters and G. S. 
Woolsey have been advanced to super- 
intendents of agencies and C. F. Byron 
and C. C. Johnson named assistant super- 
intendents of agencies. 

Thomas G. Lutton, Winnipeg district 
manager of group, has been appointed 
superintendent-group sales and_ service 
succeeding the late Maurice E. George. 


Maine Fidelity: Frank Lambiase, formerly 
Portland (Me.) assistant district manager 
for John Hancock, has been appointed 
agency manager there. 


Manhattan Life: Henry J. Hettger has 
been appointed manager of the actuarial 
dept. and Miss Helen Bush becomes as- 
sistant manager. 

James T. Kelly has been — gen- 
eral agent in Staten Island, N 


Massachusetts Mutual: E. James 
Stephens, CLU, has been appointed as 
director of training; James J. Bergen, 
Edwin A. Lewis and Edward B. Sullivan, 
Jr., as associate directors of training; 
Frank W. Hiller and Andrew J. Lyons 
as assistant directors of training. 

John E. Mann, CLU, has been appointed 
general agent at Harrisburg succeeding 
Charles L. Bitzer, who asked relief of 
managerial duties and becomes associate 
general agent. 


Midland Mutual: Richard G. Rink has 
been advanced to associate actuary. 
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Minnesota Mutual: Vernon Erickson has 
been appc ar chief accountant succeed- 
ing the late Edwin A. Pomplum. 


Monarch Life (Mass.)}: Garner H. Hal- 
vorson has been promoted to general 
agent in Kalamazoo, Mich., succeeding 
Maurice E. Follett, named claim repre- 
sentative in midwest. Charles L. Ghent, 
Jr., has been appointed training assistant 
at home office school replacing Mr. Hal- 
vorson. 


Monumental Life: Assistant manager 
David H. Russell, Cincinnati district, has 
been promoted to special home office rep- 
resentative. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Carl A. Harris, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant auditor. William 
J. Neilan has joined the sales dept. as ad- 
vanced underwriting specialist and will 
assist Paul Brower, director of advanced 
underwriting. 

E. E. Franzese, CLU, and Ralph E. 
Dix have been named to home office staff 
for special managerial training. Managers 
appointed: Frederick Oliver at Hacken- 
sack replacing Curt M. Rosenberg, CLU, 
transferred to Newark, N. J., succeeding 
John J. Mahon, now director of field 
services; and Stanley Rowen at Beverly 
Hills, Cal., replacing Patrick F. Koenigs- 
berger, who joins Peter V. Paxton as a 
brokerage supervisor for the agency. 


Nationwide: B. L. Davis has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New Jersey re- 
gion to direct auto, fire and life opera- 
tions. 

Harry Armogida, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Brooklyn College 
(N. Y.), has been named director of pol- 
icyholder relations. 


New England Life: Ronald R. Craven, 
supervisor at Dayton (Ohio) agency, has 
been appointed assistant to the directors 
of agencies at home office. 


New York Life: Donald K. Ross has been 
appointed an assistant vice ees and 
placed in charge of the San Francisco 
investment office succeeding assistant vice 
president Wilson M. Underwood, who is 
being given additional responsibilities in 
the home office investment dept. William 
G. Copeland, CLU, has been promoted 
to superintendent of agencies and will 
assist vice president Leland F. Lyons in 
supervision of agency management devel- 
opment program and in administration of 
Pacific zone. Charles B. Dennard has been 
appointed a management assistant in 
home office and will help supervise south 
central region activities. 

H. Roy Johnson has been appointed 
manager of the New York district group 
office. 


North American Life (Can.): Superin- 
tendent of gr sales W. L. Waylett has 
been ap aclnat as superintendent of 
agencies yor group sales. 


Northwestern Mutual: John I. Lippin- 
cott, Jr., CLU, and Roswell H. Pickford, 
Jr., CLU, assistant directors of agencies, 
have been ee general agents at 
Houston and Omaha, respectively, the 
latter succeeding Kenneth M. Snyder. 
Special agent Neal L. Creswell (Boise, Ia.) 
has been appointed an assistant director 
of agencies. 

O. Alfred Granum, CLU, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, has been appointed to 
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newly-created post of production manager 
of the John H. Jamison general agency, 
Chicago. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Cyrus G. 
Shepard, formerly vice president-sales for 
Pacific Fidelity Life, has been named di- 
rector of brokerage sales succeeding 
brokerage superintendent Joseph T. Du- 
Moe, retired. Promotions: Philip T. Wil- 
son to associate manager of group ac- 
counting dept.; James M. Shaw, Jr., to 
acting director of group training and edu- 
cation section; Larry D. Kraus to as- 
sistant regional manager in Los Angeles 
group office; Frank J. Tenerello to group 
service manager in Chicago; Frank O. 
Kuhl and Donald A. Drews to group sales 
representatives at Tampa (Fla.) and Grand 
Rapids (Mich.), respectively; and Dal 
Stanecki to general agent in Cudahy, 
Wis. 

Assistant managers appointed: Richard 
L. Baustian, Davenport, Iowa; John J. 
Condon, Washington, D. C.; and Ralph J. 
McCartney, San Antonio, Texas. Named 
brokerage managers in California: Don 
Watson, Jr., at Oakland and Trellis T. 
House in Westlake succeeding Joseph 
Oaks, now the assistant manager there. 
Donald J. Wehling has been appointed 
assistant brokerage manager in Chicago’s 
La Salle St. office. Gilbert L. Miller has 
been named agency supervisor at Milwau- 
kee. 

A new office has been opened in Des 
Moines and A. Norman Jensen, formerly 
Des Moines assistant manager for New 
York Life, appointed branch manager. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Malcolm C. 
Penny, underwriting assistant, has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. 


Ohio National: Robert W. Davis, asso- 
ciate of the Lars Halama Agency in 
Albuquerque, has been appointed agents 
training assistant. 

Ralph V. Sundquist has been named as 
general agent for Santa Ana, Cal. 


Old Line (Wis.): David M. Lawrence, 
formerly assistant general agent for Guar- 
antee Mutual in Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed general agent there. 


Pan-American: Jules F. Peytral, III, has 
been promoted to director of public rela- 
tions, and Jacob V. Manguno to assistant 
director of sales promotion. 


Pilot Life: Frank DeLancey has been ap- 
pointed supervisor in Asheville, N. C. 


Postal Life & Cas. (Mo.): Mark L. Kalb 
has been appointed field supervisor. 


Provident Mutual: Woods P. Stringfellow 
and Albert R. Elmore have been ap- 
pointed managers in Houston (Texas) and 
fampa (Fla.), respectively. 


Prudential: Kenneth C. Nichols has been 
promoted from director of group sales 
and service at Minneapolis to executive 
director of group dept. at home office in 
Newark. Dr. Arthur F. Mangelsdorff has 
been advanced to director of employee 
health and Edward B. Simmons to invest- 
ment manager of the bond dept. 
Managerial appointments: Edward L. 
Gehringer at Worcester (Mass.) succeed- 
ing Frederick E. Dick, appointed district 
group manager in Rhode Island area; 
Milton A. Sackter at New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
succeeding Wesley R. Stevens, who is as- 
suming charge of a new company office 
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at White Plains; Harry J. Church, Jr., 
at Maspeth office in Elmhurst (N. Y.) suc- 
ceeding Herbert Palmer, who has joined 
the home office service organization; 
Harry J. Winer, CLU, at Hartford (Conn.); 
Philip J. Cistulli at Quinnipiac district 
office in Hamden (Conn.); Hugh L. Mar- 
shall, Jr., at Quakertown (Pa.); and Ugo 
J. Santangelo at West Oak Lane district 


. office succeeding George W. Floyd, trans- 


ferred to William Penn agency, both in 
Philadelphia. 

H. D. Nielsen has been appointed man- 
ager in Salt Lake City (Utah) of the 
Wasatch district agency succeeding Delbert 
K. Schiess, transferred to head a newly- 
created Harbor district agency at Tor- 
rance, Cal. Clifford E. Rouse has been 
named manager of the Stockton (Cal.) 
district agency. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Robert E. 
Shreve has been appointed general agent 
for Erie, Pa. 


Southern Christian Life: District man- 
agers appointed in Oklahoma: Harvey 
Wheat, formerly district manager for Uni- 
versity Life, at McAlester; C. L. Garrett, 


‘formerly crew manager for Western Secu- 


rity, at Tulsa; Harold File, formerly with 
Great Western Life, at Bristow; and John 
Holliday, formerly underwriter with Com- 
bined of America, at Oklahoma City. 


State Mutual Life: John R. Kalb has been 
appointed manager of Milwaukee agency 
succeeding Richard E. Imig, who remains 
to devote full time to personal produc- 
tion. 

A new Sacramento (Cal.) agency has 
been opened with Robert E. Osborne as 
manager. 


Travelers: Dr. Albert L. Larson has been 
named chief medical director succeeding 
Dr. Ralph M. Filson, retired. 

Robert W. Walker, Jr., and Fred Met- 
calf have been advanced to managers in 
the branch office administration dept. at 
Portland (Me.) and Bridgeport (Conn.), 
respectively. 





Life-accident-health lines: William D. 
Menefee appointed manager at Lubbock 
succeeding William J. Murphy, trans- 
ferred to home office as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies; Norman W. Ander- 
son named manager at Sioux City replac- 
ing Ralph D Drew, transferred to Van 
Nuys (Cal.), in same capacity to succeed 
Richard J. Lafferty, now manager in 
Seattle; and John W. Harrington, Jr., is 
manager at Park Ave., New York City 
office. 


Union Mutual: Henry J. Kiefer was elected 
a second vice president. Frank J. Farring- 
ton has been promoted to home office field 
development supervisor. 


United American (Ga.): A second district 
agency has been opened in Atlanta with 
Harry Dunn, Jr., as manager. 


United Benefit: General agent appoint- 
ments: Earl Cutler in East St. Louis, IIl.; 
O. C. Backhaus, Topeka, Kan.; Robert 
Fogle, Cape Girardeau, and A. S. Quinn, 
St. Louis, Mo. ° 

Jack Eglsaer has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly-formed service dept. of 
the group div. 


United States Life: The Laird-Hagee Co., 
Harrisburg, has been appointed as general 
agent in Pennsylvania. 


Washington National: Robert S. Finley 
has been promoted to second vice presi- 
dent and placed in complete charge of all 
home office accident-sickness units except 
weekly premium, group and newspaper 
and will continue in charge of home 
office association-franchise division with 
Jack Hyneman as assistant manager. 

Leo L. Rimer has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Great Falls, Mont., and Larry 
F. Finnell in Miami, Fla. 


Western Life (Mo.): Eugene B. Rogers, 
formerly agency vice president for Mutual 
Service Life, and Sheldon Beise, formerly 
manager of the Bankers Life Agency in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


San Francisco, have been appointed super- 
intendents of agencies serving Minneapolis 
and designated portions of Minnesota. 


Western & Southern: Albert F. Gardner, 
formerly Westwood manager for Home 
Life of N. Y., has been appointed super- 
intendent of general agencies of the new 
western div. 


assn notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Far! 
R. Trangmar, third vice president of Met- 
ropolitan Life, has been appointed chair- 
man of the examination board filling the 
vacancy created by the death of the late 
James E. Bragg, CLU. 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Joy M. 
Luidens, executive secretary, has resigned 
after 29 years of service and is succeeded by 
Kathryn Garrabrant. 


Health Insurance Ass'n of America: New 
members—Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 

bring total membership to 264 com- 
panies. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Philip H. Yost, who was senior agency 
assistant for Connecticut General, has 
joined the company relations div. as con- 
sultant. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Herbert 
C. Brinckerhoff, Jr., formerly with Con- 
necticut General, has joined the research 
staff. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: Rich- 
ard H. Lewis, CLU, Dallas, vice president- 
agency director of Great National Life, 
was elected president succeeding Chester 
T. Wardwell, CLU, associate general agent 
for Connecticut Mutual in Peoria, II. 
Trustee Henry A. Kirsch, CLU, agent for 
Aetna Life in Shreveport, La., is vice presi- 
dent. Re-elected were: Secretary, Ben- 
jamin N. Woodson, CLU, (president, 
American General Life); treasurer, Max- 
well L. Hoffman (associate managing di- 
rector NALU); and assistant treasurer, 
Edmund L. Zalinski, CLU, (executive vice 
president, Life of N. A.). 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Associations 
(total 141 organizations): Montgomery 
(Ala.)—President, H. A. Calkins, CLU 
(Metropolitan); vice president, P. W. Wat- 
son (New York Life); and secretary, J. 
D. Pinholster (Gulf Life). Orange County 
(Santa Ana, Cal.)—President, William 
Fleming (John Hancock); vice president, 
William Stone (Pacific Mutual); and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Walter B. Furman, CLU 
(Prudential). 


Summit County A. & H. Undrs.: C. D. 
Fike, who conducts a general agency in 
Akron (Ohio) for the Wilmington, Del. 
firm—Life Ins. Co. of America, has been 
named president. 
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sales 


Acacia Mutual: Paid business was $187 
million and insurance in force reached 
$1,600 million. 

Manager LaNoue Matta and members 
of the Los Angeles branch realized a 20- 
year goal of $100 million of business in 
force on December 31, 1957. 


American General Group: Life insurance 
sales totaled $127 million and resulted in 
increased insurance in force of $74 million. 
Total insurance in force of life companies 
of group now stands at $647 million. 


American Mutual: New business, exclu- 
sive of group, increased 13% over 1956, 
and life insurance in force stood at $268,- 
$13,020. 


American National: Insurance in force 
increased $403,308,034 during 1957 to 
bring total to $4,165,543,383. Ordinary 
policies accounted for $308,235,517 (76.4%) 
of the gain. 


Atlantic Life: Ordinary sales for 1957 
amcunted to more than $50,595,000 or 
23%, ahead of 1956, while new insurance 
sold by ordinary and weekly premium 
division was $115,021,292 as compared with 
$68,240,745 in 1956. Life insurance in force 
increased by $42,055,462 to $427,014,543. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Sales of life insur- 
ance for 1957 totaled nearly $480 million, 
an increase of more than 45% over 1956. 
Life insurance in force increased by more 
than $340 million to pass the $2,980 mil- 
lion mark. 


Bankers National: Insurance in force dur- 
ing 1957 increased from $397 million to 
more than $480 million. 


Berkshire Life: New insurance during 
1957 increased by 11% over the preceding 
year to attain $61,162,557. Insurance in 
force amounted to $552,505,193. 


Boston Mutual: Life insurance written 
during 1957 totaled $72,358,157 and total 
life insurance in force was $373,126,123, 
an increase of $38,828,606 or 11%. 


Colorado Credit: At end of 1957 insur- 
ance in force was $135 million. 


Commonwealth Life: In 1957 sales were 
reported as $226,430,670 and insurance in 
force reached $1,099,252,428. 


Connecticut Mutual: During 1957 more 
than $460 million of new life insurance, 
up $30 million over 1956, was written. 
A record increase of $282 million boosted 
total life insurance in force to $3,679, 
789,000. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): New paid-for busi- 
ness for January amounted to $3,780,- 
000 as compared with $1,600,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1957. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): During 1957 in- 
dividual life sales amounted to $1,665 mil- 
lion, $100 million gain over previous year. 
Group life sales exceeded $1,500 million, 
a gain of more than $327 million over 





1956. Total life insurance in force in- 


creased by 10.8% and at year's end 
amounted to $30,311,516,000, exclusive of 
group life reinsured in other carriers. Of 
the total now in force, almost $1714 bil- 
lion is group life. 


Excelsior Life: Insurance in force at year 
end was $482,321,605. New ordinary and 
group during the year totaled $73,995,148. 


General American: Group Life in force 
totaled $2,108,345,256 at end of January, 
after group life sales during the month 
of $203,963,660. 


Gulf Life: During 1957 insurance in force 
increased $87,103,280 to reach a total of 
$1,093,310,454. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Individual ($198,222,- 
000—14% increase) and group ($33,995, 
600—up 12%) life insurance amounted to 
$232,217,000. Insurance in force increased 
to $1,847,069,000, which included $1,490, 
370,000 of individual and $356,699,000 of 
group life. 


Jefferson Standard: Total sales for 1957 
amounted to $229,822,210, an increase over 
1956 of almost $6 million. Net gain in 
insurance in force was $124,208,410, bring- 
ing total insurance in force to $1,708,566, 
863, a 7.8% increase for the year. 


John Hancock: During 1957 in force rose 
to $20,500 million. New paid-for was $2,- 
843 million, up 22%. Individual insurance 
was $2,070 million and group $722 million. 


Life of Virginia: Insurance in force in- 
creased to $2,202,815,037 with the net gain 
for 1957 being $112,443,144. Sales of new 
insurance by ordinary and weekly pre- 
mium divisions totaled $306,558,252. 


Lincoln Income: Individual life insurance 
in force increased by $33,887,073 to $202,- 
030,322, up 20.14% over previous 12-month 
period. Insurance in force has gained 
99.96% in past five years and 379.4% 
in past ten years. 


Lutheran Mutual: After recording sales of 
$65,220,097 in 1957, insurance in force 
amounted to more than $435,000,000. 


Manhattan Life: Had record sales of ordi- 
nary in 1957 with paid volume of $114,- 
272,974, an increase of 11% over 1956. 
Total new business was $247,602,024 and 
insurance in force reached $1,062,777,226. 


Michigan Life: Total insurance in force 
for 1957 was $295 million. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Sales last year were 
$425,095,000, of which $407,704,000 was 
ordinary life and $17,391,000 was group. 


Mutual of N. Y.: New life insurance issued 
in 1957 totaled $826,800,000, including 
group, an increase of 26% over $655,700,- 
000. Life insurance in force at close of 
1957 was $6,240,300,000, compared with 
$5,743,400,000 at end of 1956. 


New York Life: Sales of individual life 
during 1957 reached $2.5 billion and com- 
bined sales of individual and group life 
totaled: $3,246,374,015, compared with §$2,- 
499,584,863 in 1956 (30% increase). Life 
insurance in force rose to $19,134,281,124. 
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North American Life (Can.): New ordi- 
nary was $167,300,000 (up 10%) and group 
sales $35,100,000 (up 36%), while insur- 
ance in force at year end stood at $1,- 
538,000,000. 


Northern Life (Wash.): Insurance in 
force climbed to $342,936,000 in 1957. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales reached $748 
million (up 7.5%) and insurance in force 
reached $8,895,476,123 on December 31, 
1957. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): The gain in 
insurance in force last year was 15% over 
that of 1956. 


Ohio National: Sales in 1957 exceeded 
$141 million bringing insurance in force 
to $902 million. 


Protective Life (Ala.): On December 31, 
1957 life insurance in force was in excess 
of $950 million, of which $83 million was 
added during the year. 


Prudential: Life insurance sales climbed 
36%, during 1957 to reach over $11.2 bil- 
lion and brought the total amount of in- 
surance owned by policyholders to $65 
billion, compared with $58 billion at end 
of 1956, a net increase of $7 billion for 
the year. 


Southern Provident: In 1957 insurance in 
force increased by 22% to reach $35 mil- 
lion. 


Standard Insurance: New business for 
1957 was $124,861,160, an increase of 30% 


over 1956, and made up of $38,354,160 in. 


individual life and $86,507,000 in group 
life. Insurance in force was $422,361,015, 
an increase of 32% during the year. 


Sun Life of Canada: Sold $917 million 
of insurance last year, which is reported 
to be the largest amount ever sold in one 
year by any Canadian life company. In- 
surance in force rose to $7,750,000,000. 


Union Mutual: Ordinary life sales for 1957 
were 18.2% greater than in 1956. Insur- 
ance in force, including group, was $808,- 
386,092 at year end. 


United Benefit: In 1957 the insurance in 
force increased by $88,519,754 over previ- 
ous year and brought the total at year 
end to $1,699,395,075. 


United Fidelity: Production for 1957 ex- 
ceeded the previous year by 53%. Life 
insurance in force exceeded $150 million. 


United States Life: In 1957 ordinary sales 
reached $113,917,000 while sales of group 
rose 33% to $101,665,000 and direct sales 
totaled $206 million. Insurance in force 
amounted to $1,150,317,140 at year end. 


Washington National: New paid-for life 
amounted to $349,676,018 and life insur- 
ance in force increased by $137,283,383, 
bringing the total at year end to $1,626,- 
556,626. 


Western Life (Mont.): In force at end of 
year was $379,448,045. 


Woodmen of the World: Wrote $85 mil- 
lion last year, up 10% from 1956, and in- 
surance in force reached $607 million. 
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policy changes 


American United is offering a group in- 
surance plan for mortgages. The policy, 
issued to the lending institution, makes 
the mortgage payments for a set number 
of months following the borrower’s death, 
but does not attempt to pay off the entire 
loan. 


Associates Life, Indianapolis, has a family 
policy providing, per unit, $5,000 ordinary, 
endowment at 65, or 25-pay life on the 
insured, up to $2,500 term to 65 on the 
wife, $2,500 term on first child. When a 
second child is added coverage drops to 
$1,250, a third, to $1,000. The wife need 
not be included. 


Connecticut Savings Banks writing sav- 
ings bank life insurance are now offering 
a waiver of premium benefit in event of 
total and permanent disability of the 
policyholder, and settlement options in 
their policies. The waiver depends upon 
a six months’ clause, and for options the 
insured may use the interest only option 
or one of the instalment options. 


Continental Assurance has announced an 
Executive Estate Builder, and ordinary 
life with return of cash value to age 65. 
The contract is designed to meet public 
interest in split dollar and maximum loan 
methods of premium payment. The term 
insurance providing the return of cash 
value benefit may be converted to ordi- 
nary life at 60. 


Eagles’ National Life of Cincinnati, Ohio 
has increased benefits for hospital and sur- 
gical policyholders, 


Equitable Reserve Association, Neenah, 
Wis., has adopted graded premiums and 
made many other changes. 


Jefferson National has a guaranteed in. 
surability rider which assures the policy- 
holder that he can buy future coverage 
without worry as to health or occupation. 


Manhattan Life has increased its dividend 
scale over 1957. This is the second suc- 
cessive year that the scale has been in- 
creased. 


Philadelphia Life has some new policies 
—the “PLICO 20,” a 20-pay non-par policy 
with a minimum of $10,000; “PLICO 
FAMILY PLAN,” the “INVESTOR’—a 
savings plan which includes return pre- 
miums, coupons, dividends, and guaran- 
teed conversion privilege, a 20 year sup- 
plemental term rider, Authorized Bank 
Check Plan, and has made severat changes 
im practices, including more favorable 
rates for women where permitted by state 
law. 


Shenandoah has an unusual family pack- 
age called the “Family Guardian.” There 
is a basic policy, usually on the father, 
which can be almost any Shenandoah 
policy except 5, 10, or 15 year term. The 
family contract is 30-pay life (usually on 
the mother) with term coverage on the 
children to age 25. One unit consists of 
$1,000 family coverage on the insured and 
$1,000 term on all present and future chil- 
dren, per $4,000 basic plan. =e 


United Life and Accident has a pre- 
authorized check plan. 


Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Society: Women and girls are now eligi- 
ble for membership in the Society. The 
Society has included disability benefits in 
basic membership certificates for juveniles 
since March 1. 
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Split Dollar—from page 1|8 


The Y Corporation could give 
some shares of stock in the corpora- 
tion to Mr. B, as a bonus, but the 
value of the stock at the time of the 
gift would be income to him, upon 
which he would have to pay tax. In 
fact, Mr. B frankly told the directors 
that he couldn’t afford to accept the 
stock on account of the income tax 
he’d have to pay on it. He also said 
that, as it was minority stock and 
had never paid any dividends, it 
might not be worth the tax, from a 
practical point of view. The direc- 
tors were not too sure that they 
could even give some of their per- 
sonally owned controlling stock in 
the corporation to him income tax- 
free. Giving him an option to pur- 
chase stock at an attractive price 
was too complicated, and anyway, 
it wouldn’t serve the purpose de- 
sired : a benefit to the employee here 
and now that wouldn’t cost him any- 
thing. 


Carried A & H 


The Y Corporation carried acci- 
dent and health insurance for all of 
its employees, and they received 
certain benefits from that for which 
they were not required to pay in- 
come tax, but it wanted to do some- 
thing extra for Mr. B. 

The directors felt that, as Y Cor- 
poration was a relatively small out- 
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fit, they were not ready to rigidly 
bind it by creating a pension trust, 
qualified as an exempt trust, for the 
benefit of all the employees, al- 
though they appreciated the ad- 
vantages thereof. This they could do 
later. The corporation could buy an 
annuity contract for Mr. B, wherein 
his rights would be nonforfeitable, 
but if it should do so, its contribu- 
tions for the annuity would be im- 
mediately taxable to him. An annuity 
contract, however, would not serve 
the purpose. 


Frequently Stated 


Mr. B had a large family and had 
frequently stated that he needed 
more life insurance than he felt he 
could afford to carry. The corpora- 
tion could, of course, pay premiums 
on additional life insurance for the 
benefit of his family, but this, too, 
would be taxable current income to 
him, as it would be the equivalent 
of giving him additional compensa- 
tion with which to purchase and pay 
for the insurance. 

As much as Mr. B needed addi- 
tional insurance, if he should buy 
and pay for it himself, he would be 
paying all of the premium with his 
after-tax dollars. 

At this point the resourcefulness 
of the Y Corporation’s insurance 
and legal advisers went into action. 
The Internal Revenue Service rec- 
ognizes the fact that, except in cases 
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of pure term insurance, every insur- 
ance premium consists of an invest- 
ment factor and a true insurance 
cost. In the Regulations on insured 
pension plans, paid for entirely by 
the employer, only the true insur- 
ance cost is treated as current in- 
come to the employee. The applica- 
ble regulation states : 


“If the amount payable upon death 
at any time during the period ex- 
ceeds the cash value of the insurance 
policy at the end of the year, the 
entire amount of such excess will be 
considered current life insurance 
protection. The cost of the insurance 
will be considered to be a reasona- 
ble net premium cost, as determined 
by the Commissioner, for such 
amount for the appropriate period.” 
The Regulations use the rate of 
one-year term insurance in the 
United States Life Tables and 
Actuarial Tables, which show net 
cost without loading. 

Here, then, was an opportunity to 
do something for Mr. B: after the 
first year, loan him money against 
the cash value of a policy, while he 
would pay only the true insurance 
part of the premium. The employer, 
Y Corporation, would pay him 
nothing, give him nothing—merely 
advance for him _ the yearly 
increase in the differential on 
the cash value each year, while 
holding an assignment to it as 
security, thus enabling the employee 
to have insurance that he needed, 
and ought to have, at its true in- 
surance cost—the remainder of the 
premium. 


Five Year Contract 


The corporation had a contract 
with Mr. B for his services for five 
years in consideration of an annua! 
salary plus certain payments in the 
event of his disability or death. It 
had purchased, as sole owner and 
beneficiary, several ordinary life 
policies on his life in the amount of 
its contingent liability, in order to 
protect itself. In order that he might 
have an opportunity to have a stake 
in these policies, it entered into an 
optional supplemental agreement 
with him, which he elected to accept, 
whereby he would share in the cost 
of this insurance. It provided that 
the dividends should be applied 
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toward reduction of premiums. The 
corporation each year should pay 
that part of the net. premium repre- 
senting the increase in cash sur- 
render value over the previous 
year, and Mr. B should pay the re- 
maining part of the premium—the 
part for the true insurance cost. 
Mr. B. should own all of the policy, 
except the cash surrender value, 
with right to name beneficiaries for 
his part. 


Upon termination of his employ- 
ment at any time, he would have the 
choice of buying out the corpora- 
tion’s interest or accepting an as- 
signment from the corporation of all 
of its interest in excess of the cash 
surrender value on condition that 
he keep the policy in force. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue was then requested to rule 
on the income tax aspects of the ar- 
rangement. His interpretation of the 
basic legal form and effect of the 
transaction—passing over the com- 
plications of the corporation’s prior 
ownership of the policies—is the 
basis of the split-dollar plan. As 
the Ruling has been in force two 
years without revocation, it is highly 
regarded. 


Ruled as Follows 


The Ruling, called R. R. 55-713, 
published in Cumulative Bulletin 
1955-2 at p. 23, concludes as 
follows : 


“In the instant case, the substance 
of the insurance arrangement be- 
tween the parties is in all essential 
respects the same as if Y corpora- 
tion makes annual loans, without 
interest, of a sum of money equal to 
the annual increases in the cash sur- 
render value of the policies of in- 
surance taken out on the life of B. 
The mere making available of money 
does not result in realized income to 
the payee or a deduction to the 
payor. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is held 
that : 


“1. No realization of taxable in- 
come by B will result upon the 
payment of the portion of the 
premiums by Y, and Y will re- 
ceive no deduction for such pay- 
ment. 

“2. The portion of the proceeds of 
the policies payable upon the 
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E. J. Knutson 
Portland — $4,787,857 


E. D. Stemsrud 
Minneapolis — $3,279,722 


Anthony Novara 
Detroit — $3,815,840 





J. V. Clevenger 
Fort Wayne — $4,310,035 





Bert Chan Wa 
Honolulu — $3,204,533 


and 
Cc. M. B. R. Gadd B. J. Majors 
Tulsa Lincoln Fargo 
B. S. Gorfaine Irwin Ruppel C. M. Ruff 
Los Angeles Denver Salt Lake City 
J. N. Osterud, C.L.U. T. C. Huff Woodrow Mann 
Spring Valley Topeka Little Rock 
F. D. Savage V. R. Morris N. P. Smith 
. Dallas Grand Island Lawton 
C. A. Story C. C. Preston D. M. Hake 
Sidney San Antonio Kansas City 
E. E. Findeiss F. A. McDonna W. E. Whitaker 
Wichita Bismarck Oskaloosa 
Jack Lifsitz R. 0. er, C.L.U. M. C. Ebers 
Akron Omaha Fremont 
F. R. Flinders L. D. Shearer O. L. Ugland 
Burbank Oklahoma City Grand Forks 


We are proud to salute these thirty top 
general agencies—an increase of ten 
million-dollar-plus agencies last year 
over 1956. This sales growth of 
Guarantee General Agencies reflects 
the benefits of our agency-building 
program. 


For further details, write directly to 


J. D. ANDERSON, Agency Vice President 
1805 Douglas Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


R. E. KIPLINGER, President 
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death of B to the Y corporation 
and to the designated beneficiary 
of B would not be included in the 
gross income of the Y corporation 
or of B’s beneficiary under the 
provisions of Section 101 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 or of Section 22(b)(1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939.” 
Many articles have been written 
and many policies written on the 


strength of this Ruling. 






It must be remembered that the 
Ruling is really good only as to the 
Y Corporation and Mr. B until the 
Ruling is revoked. It has no binding 
effect as law—no one else has the 
right to say they relied on it, and, 
therefore, the Commissioner cannot 
ignore it. The Commissioner can 
litigate the question with anyone 
else. 

The directors of Y Corporation 
may have exposed themselves to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Split Dollar—Continued 


criminal prosecution and _ civil 
penalties for making the loans to 
Mr. B, as he was an officer of the 
company—the president. In many 
corporation codes, there is a prohibi- 
tion against the corporation’s lend- 
ing its funds or credit to any officer 
or director directly or indirectly, 
which, of course, can be enforced by 
a stockholder’s action, plus penalties 
against all the officers and directors 
who make or assent to the loan. In 
Oklahoma, they are made liable to 
the corporation and its creditors for 
its debts equal to the loan. In Dela- 
ware, officers who make such a loan 
are made liable thereon until re- 
payment. Doing an act prohibited 
by statute is ordinarily a misde- 
meanor for which a criminal charge 
can be filed. 

While the difficulties here are not 
insurmountable, the time to explore 
the status of the employee is in the 
beginning. 

Now, as to the tax aspects of the 
split-dollar policy. The employer 


and the employee who are willing to 
take the risk of the Ruling being 
overturned are affected tax-wise by 


the Ruling as it stands: 

1. The employer corporation is 
merely making an interest-free loan 
of its money. Although its money 
is thus being taken out of circula- 
tion, it is entitled to no current ex- 


pense deduction therefor. It is not 
apt to suffer a penalty for accumu- 
lating a surplus beyond necessary 
needs, for this arises only after the 
figure exceeds $60,000 above ap- 
propriate deductions and adjust- 
ments. 

2. The employee is the recipient of 
an act of grace—an interest-free loan 
of money, amply secured—and thus, 
having currently received nothing as 
income, is not currently taxable on 
anything. 

3. If the employee leaves the em- 
ployment, the employer will no 
longer desire to advance part of the 
premium. Ordinarily, the employer 
would therefore require the em- 
ployee to repay the loan and, if he 
did not do so, would surrender the 
policy for the cash value. In either 
event, there is no tax effect on the 
employer. If the employee doesn’t 
have the money with which to repay 
the loan, he can borrow on the 
policy to pay it. His buying out the 
employer by payment of the loan has 
no tax effect on him, because he is 
the insured. If he should sell the 
policy to the employer for an amount 
in excess of the total premiums paid, 
his profit would be a capital gain. 

4. If the employee dies, the pro- 
ceeds will be wholly exempt from in- 
come tax when received by the bene- 
ficiaries and by the employer. The 
part of the proceeds received by the 
beneficiaries will be included in 
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the gross estate of the employee 
for Federal estate tax purposes, 
if he was the owner of the 
policy. Consideration might be given 
to having his wife apply for and own 
the policy if his estate tax bracket 
would be a factor. That would re- 
quire further evaluation of the 
several factors discussed, however. 

Any employer and employee go- 
ing into one of these plans should 
understand that they are taking a 
calculated risk for the very great 
benefits thereof. The risk is that 
the Ruling may be overturned by 
another Ruling, an administrative 
decision on the tax liabilities of the 
parties to. the plan, or a court deci- 
sion involving the tax liabilities of 
other parties under their plan. There 
is a possibility that the employee 
might be held liable for income equal 
to the cost of term insurance because 
the earnings on the investment are 
to his advantage, as suggested by 
some scholars, or for income equal to 
a reasonable rate of interest for 
use of the employer’s money, like 
use of the employer’s car. 


STUDY OF THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY 


A LONG RANGE stTupy of the Ameri- 
can family and its implications to 
life insurance is being undertaken 
by the David McCahan Foundation 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters with the assistance of 
some of the country’s top social 
scientists who have specialized in the 
field. Implemented by a program of 
annual lectures growing out of crea- 
tive research, the exploration will 
delve into the anatomy of family life, 
which the Foundation describes as 
“the philosophical heart of life in- 
surance,” by means of such topics as 
the relationship between generations, 
family stability, the significance of 
the size of the family, and building 
better families. On the platform, 
each lecturer will be followed by a 
discussant who will probe the mean- 
ing of the lecture to life insurance. 
The lecture and discussion will then 
be published and made generally 
available. 
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LIAMA—from page |4 


and the class is a trademark of each 
school. After the daily five-hour 
class sessions are over, instructors 
frequently hold workshops, for 
smaller groups of students. Each 
instructor serves as sponsor for a 
number of students. This en- 
courages students to seek out their 
sponsor for help on individual prob- 
lems or discussion of material pre- 
sented in the classroom. 


When students write to LIAMA 
about their school experience, rarely 
do they fail to laud the teaching staff. 
Here’s a typical quote, received from 
the manager of a successful eastern 
agency : 

“. . I want to express sincere 
appreciation for the panel of lec- 
turers and the job they did... 
not only in the classroom, but outside 

. through helpful advice and 
counsel about my own agency situa- 
tion.” 





YOU Can Start a Chain Reaction of Sales. . . 


by Joining the March to N.A.A.1.C.* 
Your future with this company can grow . . . and grow: 











There are other reasons, too, why top 
insurance men know it’s smart busi- 
ness — profitable business to work 
with the North American Accident 
Insurance Company — Chicago. 


@ Top Commissions... 
Level A&H Renewals 


@ No Branch Offices 
To Compete With You 


@ Concrete Assistance — gets you 
off to the right start with hard- 
hitting sales aids and promotional 
materials. 

@ Extra Incentives to supplement 
your production achievements. 


lf You Are Interested In Making Money 
—Not Just Today But Years From 
Now— remember you can start a chain 
reaction of sales by writing 


S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President, Dept.C 


*The familiar abbreviation for the North 
American Accident Insurance Compan 
‘one of America’s oldest and strongest Per- 
- sonal Insurance stock companies. 
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New, Streamlined Life Portfolio! 


NAAIC’s Life lines have been revised—realistic, saleable rates. 


New Group Facilities—Life and Aci! 
Outstanding Agency Contract! 


Ask any North American Agent what he thinks of his contract! It’s unbeatable! 


American Accident Insurance Company 


Licensed to operate in the 48 states and the District of Columbia 
LIFE + ACCIDENT+ HEALTH 
209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





What kind of help do students 
get? The concensus of many 
graduates is that the school gives 
them “a broadened concept of 
agency management and a rekindled 
enthusiasm for their job.” Students 
also emphasize the value to them in 
the school’s stress upon the im- 
portance of planning and the help 
they receive in formulating their 
own specific agency plans. 


As they put into operation plans 
which their school experience helped 
them to formulate, many students 
write enthusiastic reports to 
LIAMA. Even those who return to 
their agencies and make no marked 
changes in operation report that “I 
received a renewed lease on my 
job” ... or “my whole concept of 
agency management has been broad- 
ened !” 

During his first week of school, 
each student completes an analysis 
of his agencys operation for the 
previous three years. This project 
is one of three required for gradua- 
tion, and it lays the groundwork for 
the other two. Diploma Project II 
consists of setting objectives for the 
next three years, while the final 
project is planning the specific meth- 
ods which the manager will use to 
achieve those objectives. These proj- 
ects must be submitted to the home 
offices within thirty days after the 
close of school. Upon receipt of the 
completed projects, the home offices 
grant diplomas supplied by LIAMA. 


Keep it Realistic 


The School aims at helping the 
manager to make these plans realis- 
tic. Thus, great emphasis is placed 
on careful learning. No written ex- 
aminations are given, but each man 
is required to write out an “Honest 
John review” of each day’s lectures, 
which he may be called upon to read 
during class on the following day. 
This review, now a tradition, is one 
attempt to insure careful note-tak- 
ing and absorption of material 
learned. 

The prepared schedule of the 
School is carefully followed, with 
ample time allowed for discussion 
and questions. The “case” method 
is used in treating those subjects 
which lend themselves to this kind 
of teaching. A ‘“sergeant-at-arms” 
is appointed on the first day of 
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school to see that classes start and 
stop on time. Violators of the 
schedule, including instructors, are 
subject to a small fine. The money 
collected is distributed in accordance 
with the wishes of the class at the 
conclusion of the school. 

The Beer Barrel Polka replaces 
a bell at the beginning and end of 
each fifty-minute class period. Thus, 
both humor and serious endeavor 
are incorporated into the traditions 
and operations of the Schools. 

The locations at which these 
schools are held usually provide 
diversion for the students in the 
limited amount of free time allowed. 
Such hotels as the Edgewater Beach 
in Chicago, Huntington-Sheraton in 
Pasadena, Daytona Plaza in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, and Equinox House 
in Manchester, Vermont, are chosen 
for their fine accommodations, their 
excellent food, and their recreational 
facilities. 


Businesswide Impact 


What has been the imnact of these 
schools in raising the whole level of 
field management? Jt has been con- 
siderable, in the opinion of obiective 
observers. While it is not feasible 
for, nor within the province of 
LIAMA to follow up each manager 
individually, many companies do 
keep tabs on their own school 
graduates to note progress that is 
being made. 

Other indexes are present which 
indicate that the impact of these 
schools has been great. As _ the 
schools enter their thirtieth year, 
the school rolls show that twenty- 
seven countries and _territories— 
other than the U. S. and Canada— 
have been represented. One school 
has even been held outside of the 
American continent—in Hawaii in 
1957. Attending that school were, 
along with the Hawaiians, ten men 
from Japan, four from Australia, 
and one from New Zealand. 

The roster of graduates reads 
like a “who’s who in life insurance.” 
Among company presidents are R. 
B. Richardson, Western Life; Ro- 
bert V. Hatcher, Atlantic Life; 
Frank B. Samford, Liberty National. 
Vice presidents and agency vice 
presidents are also well represented 
among the graduates: Stanton C. 
Hale, Mutual Of New York; Ralph 
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E. Kiplinger, Guarantee Mutual; 
and Charles H. Schaaff, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual are just a few. 
Among the scores of well-known 
agency manager graduates are: 
William Eugene Hays, general agent 
in Boston for New England Life; 
Ferrel M. Bean, John Hancock’s 
general agent in Chicago; Frank 
Crum, manager for New York Life 
in Detroit ; Robert L. Woods, Mass- 
achusetts Mutual general agent in 
Los Angeles ; John O. Todd, general 


WE'RE 
GROWING! 


during 1957 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
Increased 24.7%, 
to $282,397,376 


AGENCY FORCE 
Increased by 58%! 


OVERSEAS 
EXPANSION 
We're now serving 
Europe and the 
Far East! 


UNITED LIFE and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Concord, N. H. Est. 1913 


agent in Chicago for Northwestern 
Mutual ; and Harold Smyth, general 
agent in Hartford for National of 
Vermont. 

Another indication of the import- 
ance of these schools is the fact that 
an increasing number of life com- 


panies—among them, New York 
Life, Travelers, John Hancock, 
State Farm, Phoenix Mutual, 


Northwestern Mutual, and Connecti- 
cut Mutual—have _ incorporated 


(Continued on the next page) 


come 
along 
with us! 


NEW SERVICES 
Pre-authorized check 
plan; Guaranteed Issue 
plan; Family Rider; 
Return of Premiums 
Riders; Group Creditor 
Insurance—PLUS many 
new policies to meet 
today's changing needs! 


HOME OFFICE 
EXPANSION 

20% increase in per- 
sonnel plus new Home 
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LET US GIVE YOU 
COMPLETE DETAILS 

ON HOW YOU, TOO, 
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Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice Pres., United Life, | White St., 
Concord, N. H. STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del., D. C., Me., Md., Mass., *Mich., N. H., 
N. J., N. C., *Ohio, *Pa., R. I., S. C., Vt, Va. 
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LIAMA—Continued 


LIAMA schools right into their 
management training programs. 

Finally, there are the enthusiastic 
attitudes of the graduates them- 
selves. Throughout the world, 
school diplomas are prominently and 
proudly displayed in thousands of 
agencies. 

Student criticisms are often help- 
ful in improving both curriculum 
and methods of presentation. For 
example, a suggestion from several 
students attending last year’s schools 
will result this year in an increased 
amount of classroom discussion at 
each school. 

To insure that the knowledge 
gained at the Schools in Agency 
Management will be of continuing 
value to the graduates, LIAMA 
hopes, during 1959, to reinstitute 
a series of graduate seminars in 
which diploma holders will be able 
to become acquainted with new 
knowledge and to explore in more 
depth the material they learned in 
the two-week period. 

Thus, the Schools in Agency 
Management continue to carry out 
their fundamental objectives as fully 
as possible—gradually, but surely, to 
introduce as managers and general 
agents as possible to the principles 
and practices of sound, successful 
agency management. 

























































OPINION ON GROWTH 
RATE 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY with 
“adequate financial resources” can 
sustain a 10% annual growth rate 
without taking anything away from 
its old policyowners and without 
danger of saturating the market in 
the foreseeable future, according to 
Dudley Dowell, executive  vice- 
president of the New York Life. 
Mr. Dowell was speaking at the 
1958 Saratoga meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ and Managers’ section 
of the New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters. 
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CREDIT LIFE COMPANY 
PROJECTED 


GENERAL CONTRACT CORPORATION, 
which has been informed by the 
Federal Reserve Board that it must 
divest itself of its non-banking sub- 
sidiaries, will have two holding com- 
panies—General Contract Corpora- 
tion and General Bancshares Cor- 
poration, General Bancshares Cor- 
poration will own all of the banks 
and. General Contract Corporation 
will own Securities Investment 
Company, the insurance companies, 
the small loan companies, and the 
insurance agencies. General Con- 
tract Corporation will also put into 
operation a credit life company, 
which has been in the discussion 
stage for two years. 


N.A.L.U. HEADQUARTERS 


AN AGREEMENT has been signed for 
exchange of properties between the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the government, thus 
paving the way for start of construc- 
tion of N.A.L.U.’s $1,000,000 head- 
quarters building in Washington. 
The new site is in the center of the 
northerly half of Square 62 and faces 
C Street between 22nd and 23rd 
Streets, directly across the street 
from the proposed new State De- 
partment building, according to 
Charles E. Cleeton, chairman of the 
building committee of N.A.L.U. 
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How do you measure 





the value of your facts?.... 


e « e e e When you've worked late, and then lost work sheets 
and information you've gathered at a cost of 
time and effort for your prospects you know immediately 


how valuable those facts are . . . they 
enable you to talk positively, to give authority to your 
statements . . . they give you the confidence 


of your client who knows you have searched out the 
answers to his problems! 


Today as always, knowing the facts in a highly competitive 
business climate produces confidence both in you... 

and in your prospects, who come to you 

because your knowledge of the facts and your 

ability to interpret information makes them feel secure . . 

. and from this secure feeling . . . from the possession 
of factual information comes confidence, which qualifies 
you as an intelligent listener to your client’s problems 

. enables you to talk with an alert regard for 
your prospect’s needs. 


It is the thing which makes a man buy from you, instead of 
from your less informed competitor . . . it is that intangible 
factor which you measure in increased sales volume! 


Right now, these valuable facts are being collected for you 

and compiled for ready reference in the forthcoming 

53rd annual edition of BESTS LIFE REPORTS, the nationally 
recognized authority on legal reserve life companies 

operating in the United States. This unique 

reference work offers you complete reports on life 

company financial resources and responsibility . . . 

including Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations 
for those companies that qualify after a thorough study 

by our insurance company experts. 


An invaluable, daily aid to insurance men .. . now in its 
second half century of publishing . . . priced at $25.00. 
A full-year’s subscription to the Life Edition of Best's 
Insurance News will be included with your order. 


TN 6=—_ Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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ALLSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


New President 


Judson B. Branch has been elected president and chief 
executive officer of the Allstate Companies, to succeed 
Clarence B. Kenney who is now chairman of the board. 
Calvin Fentress, Jr. is still chairman of the board of 
Allstate Insurance Company. 


BALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Promotions 


Dudley Shoemaker, Jr. has been elected vice presi- 
dent of this company. George G. Radcliffe has been 
promoted to treasurer, and Louis H. Soule and Edward 
W. Gosling have been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of ten cents per share was paid 
March 14 to stockholders of record March 7. 


BENEFICIAL Life Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


New President 


Vigil H. Smith, formerly vice president and actuary, 
has been elected president, succeeding David O. McKay, 
who has been named chairman of the board. 
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BENEFIT ASSOCIATION Of Railway Employees 


Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice Presidents 


George S. Harris is now group sales vice president of 
this association and Horace B. Horton railroad sales 
vice president. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company of 


America, Kansas City, Missouri 


Official Changes 


Dr. C. B. Ahlefeld has been elected vice-president and 
medical director ; E. A. Carlson, secretary ; Malcolm A. 
Holzer and W. R. Mullens, associate actuaries; and 
I. H. Wagner, stock transfer agent. 


COLONIAL AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas 


New President 


J. W. Littrell, formerly vice-president and secretary, 
has been elected president of this company to succeed 
J. L. Anderson, who has retired. DeWitt Morgan, pub- 
lic relations director, will fill the unexpired term as 
secretary. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life 


Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut 


Joins System 


Newton Savings Bank has joined this savings bank 
system. 


COSMOPOLITAN LIFE Insurance ompany 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of $.20 per share was paid March 4th 
to stockholders of record February 24th. 
(Continued on the next page) 











LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
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®@ Your Own General Agency 

® Top Commissions on Personal Production 
®@ Vested Renewals 

® Competitive Policies 

® Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 


® Growth with a Growing Company 
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Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice President 
*“THE PROVIDENT STATES” nd FE 
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Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, New 
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THREE BONUS SERVICES 
TO SAVE YOU: 


* time 

* effort 

* and money 
Modern Aids to the Efficient Office 
Informative Booklets 
A Directory of Office Equipment 


See The Office Methods Section 
of Every Issue of 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, New York 


New Board Chairman 
New Vice President and Actuary 


Ray D. Murphy Chairman of the board of this com- 
pany has retired and James F. Oates, Jr. president and 
chief executive officer has been elected to succeed him 
and will serve both as president and chairman of the 
board. 

William J. November has been elected vice president 
and actuary. 


ESTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Amarillo, Texas 


Reported in Difficulties 


The public press reports that this company has been 
charged by the state insurance commissioner with being 
$1,250,290 in the red. The company has been asked to 
show cause why it should not be placed in receivership. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Capital Will Not Be Offered 


There will be no offering of capital shares by this 
company in the foreseeable future, according to the 
president. An analysis of future requirements for attain- 
ment of announced growth objectives and possible 
acquisition of other companies has led the board of 
directors to conclude that year-end capital funds of $46,- 
150,000, coupled with current earnings, provide ample 
resources for projected expansion. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Authorized Capital Increased 


The authorized capital of this company was recently 
increased from $7,500,000 to $15,000,000, par value 
$2.50 per share. However, no change in the present 
issued capital of $5,500,000 is contemplated. The au- 
thorized but unissued shares will be held as treasury 
stock and will be available for the declaration of future 
stock dividends and also for the acquisition of other 
companies through an exchange of stock should any 
acceptable situations -arise. The management reports 
that no such acquisitions are presently under considera- 
tion. 
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HOME STATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of 25¢ per share was paid March 10 
to stockholders of record of the company February 15. 
An additional dividend of 25¢ per share will be paid Sep- 
tember 10 to stockholders of record August 15. The 
authorized capital has been increased to 100,000 shares 
par value $10. A two percent stock dividend is con- 
templated. 


HOMESTEADERS LIFE Insurance Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


Executive Promotions 


J. C. Butler, secretary and treasurer of this company 
has been elected first vice president and treasurer and 
J. P. Kacmarynski secretary and actuary. 


HOSPITAL BENEFIT Assurance 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Changes Name 


This company has changed its namé to the H.-B. A. 
Life Insurance Company. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Executive Changes 


Gerhard D. Bleicken, secretary, has been elected vice- 
president and secretary; Paul E. Tierney, is now sec- 
ond vice-president and auditor, research; John A. 
White is now general auditor. Two new second vice- 
presidents have been elected: Margaret Divver, for- 
merly advertising manager, and John M. Boermeester, 
associate actuary. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company of 


Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 


Executive Promotions 


James E. Rundle has been elected vice president of 
this company and will head both the group division and 
the reinsurance division. Robert K. Zelle is vice presi- 
dent in charge of the agency departments manpower 
development program. 
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Accident and Sickness 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&S line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&S line plus these features: 

* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 

* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 

* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice Presideni 
for details. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTABLE 
INQUIRE 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 














Over half a century... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
Liberal Agency Contract 


* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 








N. J., North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 









LIFE INSURANCE Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Stock Split 


This company’s stock has been split on a ten for one 
basis at $10 par for each new share. Capital is now 
700,000 shares par value $10. 


LIFE INSURANCE Securities Corporation 
Portland, Maine 


New Holding Company 


New President 


This Corporation was organized to acquire stock con- 
trol of young aggressive life and other insurance com- 
panies. Investment will also be made in stocks of life 
and other insurance companies having better than av- 
erage possibilities of appreciation in value. 


Burton M. Cross, formerly president of Maine Fidel- 
itv Life Insurance Company, has been elected president. 
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Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 28th year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $51,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 





INVESTIGATE 





Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 





LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Increased Cash Dividend 


An increased cash dividend to stockholders of this 
company has been declared at 40¢ per share on May 1 
to stockholders of record April 10; 40¢ per share to 
stockholders of record July 10 payable on August 1 
and 40¢ payable November 1 to stockholders October 
10. 


e Experienced Agents & 
General Agents 


Wanted 

© Policy Holders and Other LONDON LIFE Insurance Company 
Leads London, Canada 

e Top First Year 
Commissions 


Executive Appoin 
Vested Renewals bi oman 
Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


J. A. Campbell has been appointed vice-president and 
chief actuary; L. M. Dalgliesh, secretary, is vice-presi- 
dent and executive secretary ; H. I. Weir, vice-president 
and director of agencies; and A. W. Anderson, comp- 
troller, is secretary. 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


MAINE FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 


COMPANY Portland, Maine 


1300 Grant Street + Denver, Colorado 





New President 





ot the 


half block. 


Yow alway {eel at howe 


HOTEL 


oe 


@ 20 stories of comfort in the heart 
of downtown — convenient to 
business, shopping and events. 
100% air-conditioned. Fine 

food — About Town Coffee 
Terrace. Garage Parking — 

also public garage parking 


New Directors 
Executive Promotions 


Paul E. Merrill, head of Merrill Transport Company 
and Maine Industries, Inc., has been elected president 
and chairman of the board of this company, succeeding 
Burton M. Cross, who resigned. 

New directors are: Stuart M. Beringer, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of P. W. Brooks and Com- 
pany, Inc.; Ben B. Wilson, Portland city councilman ; 
Barrett C. Nichols, treasurer of Maine Savings Bank 
* . and president of Maine Savings Bank Association ; 
Richard Howe, investment broker; Joseph S. Jones. 
‘ vice-president of Bancroft Martin Rolling Mills, Steel 
Fabrication; Raymond W. Hillman, chief underwriter 
for Maine Fidelity Life; and Henry Darlington, partner 
of Hill, Darlington & Co. 

Curtis K. Gerry is executive vice-president and direc- 

















®@ 400 rooms—each with tub, 
shower and radio. Many 
with television. 

@ Family Plan Rates. 


Robert L. Phillips, Managing Director 
Teletype KC-333 


vist THE TROPICS 
CABANA 


ieee 12th and BALTIMORE 










tor of agencies; Raymond W. Hillman, vice-president 
and chief underwriter; Ben B. Wilson, treasurer; 
Joseph S. Jones, secretary; Kenneth Baird, clerk and 
assistant secretary; Leslie A. Higgins, assistant secre- 
tary and agency co-ordinator; Saul A. Sheriff, assistant 
clerk. 


MARYLAND LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 





New President 


Paul P. Swett, Jr. has been elected president of this 
company, to succeed Donald H. Garver who has retired. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Scale Continued 


Metropolitan has continued its dividend scale to April 
30, 1959. Interest rates are 3%. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Proposed Affiliation 
New Vice-President 


Directors of this company and of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, also of Springfield, 
Mass., have approved an exchange of stock of the 
Monarch for that of the Springfield. The affiliation of 
the two companies depends upon authorization by 
Springfield stockholders of certain changes in that 
company’s capitalization and upon acceptance of the ex- 
change offer by holders of at least 80% of the outstand- 
ing shares of Monarch. 

Richard H. Morse has been elected vice-president and 
actuary of this company. 


THE MUNICIPAL Insurance Company of 


America, Chicago, Illinois 


New Issue of Stock 


A new issue of 50,000 shares of this company’s stock 
has been announced to finance a planned program of ex- 
pansion. The stock par value $1 will sell for $6.50 per 
share and will be offered first to present stockholders 
on the basis of one share for each ten shares owned. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company of 
Canada, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


New President 
Executive Promotions 


Harry L. Guy has been elected president of this com- 
pany to succeed Louis L. Lang, who is now chairman 
of the board. E. A. Rieder is vice-president and general 
manager ; J. H. Luxton, vice-president and treasurer ; 
George Dunbar, vice-president in charge of agencies; 
and D. A. Roberts, vice-president and comptroller. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


Stock Dividend 


This company’s stock was increased from $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000 by a stock dividend which transferred 
$5,000,000 from surplus to capital. The dividend was 
distributable March 1 to stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 19. 


For April, 1958 





NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company of 


Canada, Toronto, Canada 


New Appointment 


J. K. Williams, secretary, has been appointed general 
counsel and secretary of this company. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Department for Financial Plans 


A new Department has been set up by this company 
in conjunction with Heritage Securities Inc. Each of 
the fourteen regions will be staffed by a personal lines 
specialist to give technical advice and assistance to 
agents and their clients in coordinating programs of life 
and accident and health insurance with investments in a 
mutual fund. 


NEBRASKA NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 


New President 


Thomas R. Pansing has been elected president and 
general counsel of this company to succeed L. H. 
Graves, Jr., who has resigned due to poor health. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Regional Vice-Presidents 


Changes in the designation of this company’s field 
vice-presidents establish a realignment of the com- 
pany’s field force. Under the realignment, vice-presi- 
dent Raymond C. Johnson will continue in charge of 
agency affairs. He will be assisted by four vice-presi- 
dents, Leland F. Lyons in the Pacific zone; G. Thomas 
McElwrath, Central zone; Paul A. Norton, Eastern 
zone ; and Andrew H. Thomson, in the Western zone. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, California 


American Legion Group Plan 


This company has been selected as the carrier in its 
operating area of a group life insurance plan for the 2.7 
million members of the American Legion. 
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OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Increases Capital 


Capital of this company has been increased from 


$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 by a 100% stock dividend. 


PENINSULAR LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Vice President 


Winston W. Goodner has been named vice-president 
in charge of agencies of Peninsular Life. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 


A 20% stock dividend was paid by this company on 
March 10 to stockholders of record February 17. 


PROVIDENT LIFE and Accident Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Executive Promotions 


Chief Actuary Henry C. Unruh has been named vice- 
president and chief actuary, and general counsel Dudley 
Porter, Jr., vice-president and general counsel of this 
company. 


PURITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New President 


Thomas M. Bruce, Jr., vice president and general 
manager of this company has been elected president to 
succeed Arthur L. Berry who will continue as a director. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A semi-annual cash dividend of 75¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15 to stockholders of record 
April 1. In addition a stock dividend of 5% was de- 
clared payable at the same time. This will increase cap- 
ital to $1,998,900. 
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SECURITY LIFE & TRUST Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





Stock Dividend | 


A stock dividend of 33144% was paid March 1, raising 
capital to $1,048,000, par value $5 per share. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi | 


Executive Promotions 


Ralph W. Hicks has been elected vice president and 
secretary of this company and R. Howard Lucius assist- 
ant vice president and director of agencies. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 





Cash Dividend Increased 
Chapel in the Sky 


A 30% increase in the annual cash dividend paid by | 
this company has increased to $1.75 per share the divi- | 
dend paid March 11 to stockholders of record February 
28. 

A non-denominational Chapel will be included in the 
public service facilities of the new Southland Center 
main tower now under construction. It will be large 
enough to accommodate thirty-five persons and _ is 
planned principaily for use by individuals. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company of 


America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Executive Promotions 


Richard H. Wilson, second vice-president, has been 
promoted to vice-president and Edson D. Phelps from 
superintendent of administration to second vice-presi- 
dent. 





TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


Paul F. Dickard is now executive vice-president of 
this company; John D. Mayfield, III, vice-president ; 
Harold L. Mathias, Jr., secretary; and Paul L. Emery, 
assistant agency director. 

(Continued on page 1!10) 
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During 1957 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROLLED OUT THE RED CARPET 


For 13,000 visitors 


The year 1957 was a busy one for the Republic National Life 
Insurance Company and a very successful year in terms of 
significant gains. New life insurance issued showed a 52 per 
cent gain and resulted in a total of $443,412,296.00. An increase 
of $413,348,437.00 life insurance in force brought the total to 
$1,581,541,209.00, thereby exceeding the company’s most opti- 
mistic hopes. As a result the prediction of Two Billion of life 
insurance in force by December 1959 has been moved ahead a full 
year. Furthermore, with this amount of life insurance in force, the 
company now ranks among the top 55 in the nation. 


Meanwhile the company enjoyed the 
pleasant privilege during the year of 
playing host to some 13,000 visitors 
who called at the company’s home 
office out on North Central Expressway. 
No matter what their mission, they all 
agreed ‘‘the coffee was warm and so 
was the welcome.” 
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51956 } 423,771,609.00 | 251,902,238.00 | 1,168,192,772.00| 24,332,593.29  77,343,129.00 
51957 | 643,412,296.00 | 413,348,437.00 | 1,581,541,209.00 | 30,097,512.05 | 83,383,608.38 
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Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries Since Organization $84,957,906.02 
io Paid in 1957 — $16,531,544.41 


Represented by Trained Fieldmen in 38 States, 


District of Columbia and Hawaii 





REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPANY REPORTS—from page 108 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE Life Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Executive Changes 


Whitlow B. Wallace, with the company since 1934, is 
now vice-president and will have supervision of policy 
issue, premium collection, claims and over-all service to 
policyholders. Harold E. Ruck has been elected actuary. 


VULCAN LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Stock Dividend 


A 10% stock dividend has been paid to stockholders 
of this company on March 31. This is the fifth consecu- 
tive stock dividend paid, and increases capital to $297,- 


880. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


New Vice Presidents 


Talph P. Has has been elected vice president and 
Actuary of this company. Ralph P. Walker has been 
elected a vice president. 








ca 


Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 
attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 









= 


All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 


: Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly. 


Completely air-conditioned 
guest rooms, convention 
E and meeting facilities 











for 1000 to 10 
*CONTROLLED ATTRACTIONS 


PRONE ex FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


p THE —— a ™” ea gers 
ONVENTION RESOR TEL 
WITH ALL CONVENTION FACILITIES "PHONE LD Id. 
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WOODMEN ACCIDENT AND LIFE Company 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Executive Promotions 


L. J. Melby has been promoted to vice president and 
director of agencies of this company and O. C. Wood 
vice president and director of claims. John C. Angle is 
vice president and Actuary and C. W. Faulkner second 
vice president and superintendent of agencies. 





new directors 


Beneficial Life (Utah): William F. Edwards, financial secre- 
tary to the First Presidency; G. Marion Hinckley, Provo 
mayor; Howard W. Hunter, Los Angeles; Wendell M. 
Smoot, executive of Zions First National Bank; Spencer 
W. Kimball, Elder of the Council of The Twelve; W. Rulon 
White, former mayor of Ogden; Ernest L. Wilkinson, presi- 
dent of Brigham Young University. 


Equitable Society (N. Y.): J. Erik Jonsson, president of 


Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas. 
Life of Georgia: Sam P. Hatch, secretary. 


Midwestern United (Ind.}: Earl G. Schwalm, president of 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co. 


Minnesota Mutual: Carl R. Anderson and Franklin Briese, 
vice-presidents, and Russell F. Standacher, Chicago, 
executive secretary of the Student American Medical 
Association. 


Pan-American Life (La.): G. Frank Purvis, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and associate general counsel. 


Peninsular Life (Fla.): Eugene Orr, president of Knight, 
Orr & Company, Jacksonville. 


Philadelphia Life (Pa.}: Benjamin F. Sawin, president and 
director of Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Protective Life (Ala.}: Lucien D. Gardner, Jr., member of 
the law firm of Cabaniss and Johnston and general coun- 
sel of the company. 


Seaboard Life (Fla.}: John Dalrymple, vice-president, 
Grace National Bank, New York; Alvin C. Wolff, genera! 
agent, Postal Life Insurance Company, New York; Wayne 
Wallace, president, University Life Insurance Company 
Norman, Okla. and Jefferson Davis Life Insurance Co. 
of Mississippi; and Clyde Higginbotham, Jr., president 
bg a & Co., general insurance agents, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Southeastern Life (Miss.): Tom Harris, Laurel, Miss. and 
Ralph W. Hicks, vice-president and secretary. 


Vulcan L. & A. (Ala.): E. Joe Pate, owner of the Pate 
Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Western Empire (Colo.): J. D. Forney,’ Fort Collins, presi- 
dent of Forney Industries. 
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All American Life & Cas. Co., Park Ridee (New Vice President) ...........) far. 107 (Reinsures Corvette Ordinary Business) 
(Increases Capital) ............. Sept. 103 Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclaire Aug. 
Allstate Life Insurance Co., Skokie (Stock Dividend) ..........cscece _— 19 Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(Licensed April 9th) ............ June 107 (Cash Dividend) ................. pr. 103 (New Executive Vice President) . o. 103 
(Issues First Policy) ............. ect. 107 Bankers Security Life Ins. Society, x wi (New Vice President) ...........} Mar. 107 
(Premiums Payable Monthly) Nov. 91 (New: PIOGORE) once cedsscvcseies Nov. 91 Central oy ag Health & Accident, Omaha 
(New President) ............---04 r. 103 Beneficial Life Ins. Co., Salt Lake City CO eS eerie 83 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami eo a ys arene rrr Apr. 103 Central States Health & Life Co. of ‘Omaha 
(New Agency Vice President) ...June 107 Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles Oc a eer rr rr Au 
American Heritage Life, Jacksonville (New Vice President) ........... Sept. 103 Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth 
(Proposed Merger) ............... Aug. (Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Oct. 107 (New President) ..........-+.s00- May 111 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio (New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 87 Chesapeake Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(Reinsures Guarantee Reserve) ...Feb. 88 Benefit Association of Railway here (Now Writing Accident & Health) Aug. 8&8 
American Independent Life Ins. Co., Phila. ‘hicago Coastal States Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(Moves Home Office) ............. (New Vice Presidents) .......... 103 (Merged with Columbus National) May 111 
American Investment Life, Nashville Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Bitten Colonial American Life, Corpus Christie 
(New Company) .....:........-.- 75 CQECOS TRIGCIOE) vie cecvcvecdvccece July (Buys Guardian Genl. Business) — 103 
American Provident Investors, Dallas (New Vice President) ............ Aug. 83 (New President) ...........-.0.+4 Apr. 103 
(New Investors Group) ..........- July 87 (omeial ane ointments) ......... Sept. 193 Colonial Life, East Orange 
American Republic Life, Birmingham New Vi ONDER i6s eb Sates os ec. 91 (Negotiations Toward Purchase) June 107 
(Offer of Purchase) ............. June 107 Bike Grass Life Insurance Co., ager Oy (Stockholders Dividend) ......... June 107 
American Standard Life, W: ee, =, (Proposed Merger) ............... (Acquisition Terms Agreed Upon) .July 87 
(Aequired By Union Labor Life) ..Dec. 94 Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansns Gite eet Stock Exchange Offer) ..Aug. 83 
American States Life, Indianapolis. (New Reinsurance Secretary) «ee Nov, 91 (Federal Exchanges Stock) ..... Sept. 103 
(Proposed Affiliate) ............... uly 87 (Official Changes) .............../ pr. 103 (Dividend Deciared) ............ Sept. 103 
American Travelers Life, fndianapoiin (New Medical Director) ........« Oct. 107 
OB aa era ee California Life, Oakland Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 
American United Life Ins. Co., indianapolis (Dividend Declared) ............. Jan. 75 (Increases Capital) bp Rdinetie ts sen ae Jan. 75 
(Director of A & S Reinsurance) .Oct. 107 California Western Panmrc coat (Dividend to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 197 
Atlantie National Life Ins. Co., Montgomery Named General Agent) .......... oe. ee ee Cs Mar. 107 
(New Tlome Office) .............. sow, 103 (Cash Dividend Py Stockholders) . Oe "or Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(New Vice President) ........... Sept. 103 Capitol Life. Denver (New President) .................. ‘eb. 87 
laltimore Life Insurance Co., ———- (Stock Offer Accepted) ........... July 87 Columbus Nat’l Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 103 (Official Elections) ..... Res teeaees July 87 (Merges with Coastal States) ...May 111 
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Commonwealth Life Ina, Co., Louisville 


(Hxecutive Vice Pres dents) .....Jul 4 87 
(Stock Dividend) .......... 1% 
Contemernse nae ife Ins. Co., "Greenvilie 
New SS ee oe 
Commectnnn General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 
(New Vice President) ............ May 111 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 75 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life, iiarizord 
(Increases Maximum) Ju 
(Officers Elected) 
(Joins System) .......--+ssseeee- Apr. 

Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. 
(Named Medical Director) Jan. 75 

Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 

Continental Fidelity. Life, Dallas 
(Consolidated with No. American b= 


Corvette Life Insurance Co., Lubbock. 
(Ordinary Business Ced “= Bpeen Aug. 84 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memp is 
(Stockholders Dividend) ......... Oct. 107 


(Cash Dividend) ...........++++++ April 103 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Officers Appointed) ............. May 111 

(Dividend to Shareholders) ....... Nov. 91 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............. Feb. 87 


=e State Mutual Life, Jametens 


ee) ee ee ee eee pt. 104 
Employers Group Associates, iioston. 
Enter Life Field) ............ Oct. 107 
Equitable Life, New York 
(Oates Elected President) ....... May 111 
(New Group Department) ........ Jan. 75 
(New Board Chairman) ......... Apr. 104 


(New Vice President and 
Actuary) 104 
oe Lite Ins. Co. of Iowa, oor Moines 
(New Agency Vice President) ....Oct. 107 
The Equity Annuity Life, Washington 
(Now Offering Annuities) ......... Dee. 91 
BPstate Life Insurance Co., Coanqubery 
(New Company) aly 
(Griffith is Acting President) tae. 104 
(Reported in Difficulties) Apr. 104 


Farm and Home Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

(To Head Life Dept.) ............ July 89 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 

(Complete Multiple Line 


WRGEEEOND cegectcrccicccnevses ds Jan. 75 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp., Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 107 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(New Chairman of the Board) ...Feb. 87 
(Joins Kemper Group) ....;...... eb. 87 


First Colony Life Insurance Co., mg 
(New Vice President) ............ . & 
First United Life Ins. Co., Gary 
(New Agency Head) .............. Nov. 91 
The Fortune Life Insurance Co., Anniston 
(Merger with Reliance Life of 


| ea ere June 107 
Franklin Life, Springfiel 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend). .June 1 
ne 


(New Comptroller) .............. Ju 
(Stock Dividend — —Capital Revision) 


(Steck Dividend) . ...<cccsccesecse 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
(Agency De-Centralization) Fe 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Mar. 107 





[PORE “A evicsvicbaccccwekes Mar. 107 

(Capital Will Not be Offered) ...Apr. 104 
Franklin National Life, Greenville 

ee eae Dec. 91 


yeneral American Life, St. Louis 
(Group Advisory Council Formed) May 111 
(Wins Court Decision) .......... June 108 
(Named President) ............... Jan. 76 
General Services Life, Washington, D. s 
(Named Secretary) .............:- July 89 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Limited Life Company) ...June 108 
Girard Health & Life, Philadelphia 
(Acquired by Quaker City) ...... Aug. & 
Globe Life & Acc. Ins. Co., Dktahomea City 
(Named Vice President) ornate xe Sept. 105 
Government Employees Life, Washington 


(Executive Appointment) ........ May 111 

to ke. eee July 

(Dividend Declared) ............. Jan. 76 
Grange Mutual Life Co., Nampa 

(Oe POUND. dcvacicsigedinamaes July 89 

(Executive Appointments) ....... Aug. 8&4 
Great West Life Assur. Co., Winnipeg 

(Executive Promotions) ........) far. 107 


Guarantee Reserve Life, Fort Collins 
(Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Feb. 88 

Guaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Beverly Hills 
(Merger Proposed) 91 
ys se . ) eee 
(Merger Approved) 
(Departmental Approval) 

Guardian Genl. Life 





..Feb. 88 
ns. Co., Corpus Christie 


(Sells Life Insurance Business) -Sept. 103 
Guardian Life, New York 

ee PPR ar eee uly 89 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 

(Néw President). ......cccseccrscs ct. 108 

(Increases Underwriting Limits) .Nov. 91 

(Official Changes) ................ Jan. 76 


112 


{Dividends to Stockholders) 
Appointment) ......... ar. 
(Authorized Capital Increased) “Apr. int 
Gulfco Investment Group, Marksville 
(Acquires Old American Indus- 


trial) ..... WEy sin cast hbk oe beatae July 91 


H.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
Cia: Dee ois occtinces co Seces pr. 
Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore 
| | ERS eee Sept. 105 
Home Life, New York 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 76 
(Spencer Resigns) ................ eb. 88 
Ps Mutl. Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
i hk. eee Sept. 105 


Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) May 111 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ......... Nov. 91 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 

Homesteaders Life Ins. Co., Des M 


(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 
Hospital Benefit Assurance, Phoeni 

(New Director of Agencies) ...... Feb. 88 

a rr eye Apr. 105 
Hospital Serv. Plan of New Jersey, Newark 

(Named Executive V. P.) ........ 108 

(Enrolling Individuals) ........... uly 90 
ICT Life Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Control May Change) .......... May 111 


—— Life Insurance Co., Asheville 
(Purchased by West’n & South’n) Oct. 111 

Independence Life Ins. Co. of America fey A. 
(New Vice-President) ............ 91 

Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Kaowlity Co., 


Minneapolis 
(New Company) ....... Sept. 105, Nov. 91 


(Starts Operations) .............. Jan. 76 
Jefferson Nat. Life Ins. Co., indianapolis 

(Dividends to Stockholders) .-Mar. 107 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 

Cash Div’s. to Stockholders) ..June 109 

(Stockholders Dividend) .......... Dec. 91 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Changes) .... ‘ 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Executive Changes) ............ 

Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas city 
(Declares Quarterly Dividend) -Mar. 107 

Kennesaw Life and Accident, Marietta 





ge sed Merger) ........---++-- July 90 
Key Western Life Tasucsnes Co., Abilene 
a 8 ree ayeas 


) Oc 
The Knights Mhife Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(License Amended) ............... July 90 


Life and Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennesee, 
Nashville 


(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 105 
Life Insurance Company of Florida, Miami 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Dec. 91 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Officers Promoted) ............... uly 
TED nix cc ccicvetecnwasale Apr. 7103 


Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. a 
(Business Reinsured) ........... 109 
Life Ins. Co. of North America, Piiladeiphin 


(Vice Presidents Appointed | GA uly 90 
(Named Vice President) ........ Sept. 105 
(Issues First Policy) ............ Oct. 108 


Life Insurance Securities Corporation, 
Portland 
(New Holding Company) 
(New President) 
Life Assur. Co. of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
eee a 1 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmona 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. 92 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(New Vice President) ............ July 90 
(Named Vice President) ......... Aug. 84 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 108 


Lineoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Officers Promoted) .............. May 111 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) ‘Oct. 109 


(Correction Notice) ............) Mar. 198 
(Increased Cash Dividend) ...... Apr. 106 
London Life Insurance Co., London, Canada 
(Fxecutive Promotions) ......... Mar. 108 
REAR Apr. 106 


(Executive oy ee 
The Lone Star Life Insurance Co., Dallas 


(Executive Vice President) ...... Aug. 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... July 91 

(New Vice Presidents) ........... ug. 

CIO PEORIIOEE) wcccwncesicesicece Jan. 77 

CNGer  PRORIGONT). o.ccccsiesciccccus Mar. 108 


nt) 

Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(New Vice President) 
(New President) 
(New Directors) 





(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 106 
The Manhattan Life, New York 

(New Vice Presidents) .......... May 112 

(Director of Agencies) ........... July 91 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Proposes Mutualization) ......Sept. Rony 

(To Withdraw from Cevlon) ..... Oct. 


Marvland Life Insurance Co:, manga al 
CHOW PEOBIGOME) \.... 0c ciieedewevsoes 106 

Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 

(Named Assistant Genl. Counsel) Oct. 109 





(Boards Integra’ ee pei as it. 106 
(Merges with tie Paci ic National) Pa 
(Merger Approved) ........ 
Merges Pacific National) . 
(Changes Name) ......... 
Medical-Surgical Plan of N. Se Newark 
(Enrolling Individuals) ..........July % 








~ 


Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) cccccceee NOD, 8 

(Seale Continued) ............ .]JApr. 1% 
Midland National Life, Watertown 

(Control Acquired) ...........-... eb. 88 
Midwest Reinsurance Co., Lubbock 

(Tie CRRANG) | ccc cesscisescces Aug. % 
Mid- beige = jniv. Life Ins. Co., inhbenk 

CO OE 20 cv basic Shea es svane<s ug, 
Minnesota Mtl. Life Insurance Co., St. Paul 

( cers Promoted) ............--- May 112 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springneld 

(New Vice President) ........... 107 

(Proposed Affiliation) ............ Ape. 107 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(New ce Presidents) ........... Dec. 92 
Mt. Vernon Life Ins, Co. of N. Y. Mt. Vernon 

(ReimBurance) . cccccsccdsccccssies ept 104 

CHEESY 0 cine hee cb hE REESE see 0t ar. 109 
The Municipal Insurance Co. of America, 

Chicago 
(New Issue of Stock) ............ Apr. 107 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark 


(Moves Home Office) ............ Nov. 92 
Mutual Life, New York 
(Policy Changes) .........cecsess May 112 


(New Vice President) .......... Sept. 106 
The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario 


(New President) ..............0.. Apr. 107 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 107 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Home Office Moved) ............ Aug. % 
National uity Life Ins. Co., Little Rock 

(Officers Ele —. vs cgeabbacdcoe ee May 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 

Assistant to the President) ..... Aug. 8% 

National Life Company, Des Moines 


CCOmmONIGRTIOR) 6c k 6 oes b's Seccecces an. 77 
National Life and Accident, Nashville 
(20% Stock -Dividend) Mar. 1 
(Officers Promoted) — 109 
(Stock Dividend) ..............-- 
National Life Assurance Co. of Cana “ 
Toronto, Canada 
(New Appointment) 
National Life & Casualty, Phoenix 


(New Vice-President) .......... ‘eb. 89 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier | 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 109 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(50% Stock Dividend Declared) . ‘ie. 78 
(Stock Reclassified) .............. Jan. 78 
(New Medical Director) ........ --Feb. 89 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Consolidation) ......... Sxedvecaceeely O 
(OGReers. Retire): .<ccvcvecicccvses Mar. 109 
National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased) ............. May 113 
(New Agency Director) ........... Dec. 92 
(Purchases Ordinary Business) . -Mar. 107 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbia 
Be SS eee beccetecdely O& 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(To Sell uity BRSTOS) -occcccces Aug. 86 
(New Board Chairman) ..........Nov. 92 
(New Department) .............. r. 107 
Nebraska Nat’! Life Insurance Co., Lincoln 
(Named General Counsel) ........ Nov. 92 
(New President) .............0s- r. 107 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Officers Promoted) ..............Aug. 86 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Nov. 92 
(Regional Vice Presidents) .... - Apr. 107 
New York Savings Bank Life Ins., 
(New Fund Chairman) ......... Maar: 110 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 9 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 110 
North American Re-Assurance Co., N. Y. 
(Officers Promoted) .............. ay 113 


North American Union, San Angelo 4 
(Consolidates with Cont’l Fidelity) Feb. 87 


Northeastern Life Insurance Co., New York 
CREOTMEN). -ccpincwe 6eskbeadie ccwsves Mar. 109 

Northeastern Life Insurance Co., mt 
CHa TID: nics ves ves iesstutctn ses 86 

Northern Credit Life Insurance Co., Deke th 
(Changes Name) .............-:- Sept. 106 


Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapol': 


(Cash Div. to Stockholders) ..June 119 
(Increases Dividend) ............. July 1 
(Nationwide Suits) ............... July 91 
(New Agency Director) ........ Sept. 107 
CPRORG TRRTUOR tica dxicdias €4c cade far. 110 
(Promotiehe) © aide cosas cdciivcss Mar. 110 
(Seereetion) 6350 cieskseuds wavs ar, 110 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., Los Angeles 
(New Secretary) ......... esse - Sept. 1% 
(Divestment Ordered) ........... Oct, 109 


(Trans-America Reorganization) Mar. 111 
(American Legion ope Plan) ..Apr. 107 
Occidental Life Ins. Co Cy Raleigh 
Enters Acc. & Health Finia) ..-Sept. if 
(Official Promotions) Sept. 107 


Best’s Life News 
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0ld American Industrial Life, New on 


(Control Acquired) ..............- July 91 
Old he over feraag urance Co., Kansas City 
(Increases Me Pay Pees Apr. 108 
ou Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Vernon 
(Changes Name) ............-+-++ t. 109 
old Republic, Chicago 
uarterly Divide ae Rseeusvetue Sept. 107 
{ tockholders Dividend) .......... c. 
Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Feb. 89 
(Dividends to Stockholders) -Mar. 111 


Pacific by med Life, Los Peie” 
(New Administrative V. P.) ...... 93 
Pacific. National Assurance, Salt Lake > City 
(Stock Purchase Offer) .......... ne 1 
(Matson Interests Acquire amcpaaies 4 a = 
(Boards Integrated) 
(Merger ceecoved) wed 
(Merger Approved) 
Palmetto State, Columbia 








ee een 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Reinsurance Ceded) ...... -May 114 
(Control Changes) ................ an. 
Patriot Life Insurance, New York 
(Moves Head DP citbedesoecene 


93 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 





(Vice President) ........2..2-.0. pr. 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Change in Control) ............ ept. 108 
(Executive Aggepeeents) a echice Oct. 110 
(Named Vice = Subway aes ov. 92 
(Stock Purchased) ............... nag 89 
(Official Changes) AF REM SS 6 ae 
- les Life In ‘0., Washington, D. c 
Vice President a aaaitabe ss Mar. 111 


New 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 108 
Physicians Life & Acc. Ins. Co. of Am. Dailas 


(Placed in Receivership) ........ . 110 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Merged with U. S. Guaranty) ...Nov. 93 


Seem ee eee essere eerseenes 


erger) Dec. 
me. Pilgrim Beneficial Assoc. of Pa., ng 


(Reincorporation) ................ Aug. 
(Change of Name) ................ Aug. 86 
Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 
Cee CEE) bia cicccceccssces ay 113 
ce gy gg ASO Se ah ee b. 92 


) 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Vice President) May 113 
Praetorian Mutual Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(New Title) Dec. 
The Praetorians, Dallas 
(Converting to Mutual Company)..Dec. 93 
Progressive Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(New President) Oct. 110 
Protective Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 





CRUE, OUT « Sh da deter ccoseascins Sept. 106 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 

(Stock S Dann teh Rinestaie week eae June 110 

(Enters Life Field) .............. June 110 
Provident Life and Accident, 

(Stock Split) 


(Executive Promotions) p 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismarck 

(Declares 100% Stock Dividend) .June 110 

(Cash Div. to Stockholders) -June 110 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Elections) F 
Prudential, Newark 


CEUWWETE FUPUITOB) oe cccd sn cecsccs Aug. 86 
Puritan Life Insurance Co., Providence 

(New President) ..............00. Apr. 108 
wane Cit 


Life Insurance Co., Phiteptphie 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 


(Acquires Reinsurance) ......... fay Lr 
(Acquires Girard Health & Life)..Aug. 84 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... ov. 93 
(New Home Office Building) ....Mar. 111 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 108 


Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham 
(Investment Organization) ....... July 92 
——~ Life of Georgia, Atlanta 


(To Merge with Fortune Life) ..June 107 
Republic National Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Reinsurance Vice President) -July 92 
(Reorganizes Group Division) iil Aug. 86 
(Executive en Saino aware Nov. 93 
(Bia CHANPES) 2... cc cccccddeccees Dee. 93 
(New Vice-President) Kida dwte cow Feb. 92 
(New General Agencies) .......... Feb. 92 


Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Proposed Merger with TE cma ay 4 





(New Vice President) ............ 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., Richmond 
(Hew: PYOMGGEE). oicccccécccsscess ov. 93 
(New POUND Kh ctncbicepecderss Dec. 93 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., ew ig 
(Management Changes) ......... Sept. 108 


Samaritan Life, Duluth 
(Now a Stock and Mutual 


Comp RP nivstnbitek dss cocks sa $6 Dec. 
CRimwises. Tithe) oie dvcceeccsaee Mar. 112 
2 rd Miami 
(aa Acquired ) baiieaaheae veces Jan. 78 
(New ‘ cial Risk” Policy) ...... Feb. 92 
Secured Life 2 museca Co., Aust 
i tt ee Se ea ” Oct. 110 


Security Bencat Life Insurance Co., Topeka 


(New Chairman of the Board) ...Aug. 87 
Security-Connecticut, New Haven 

(New President) ................. Aug. 87 
Security Life and Trust Co., Winston- —_o 

(Stoek Dividend) .......ccccccces Apr. 108 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Bin Sates 

(New Official Positions) .......... ay 114 

(Official Changes) ................ an. 78 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 

(Officers Promoted) .............. July 92 
Sons of Norway, Minneapolis 

(Named General Manager) ...... Mar. 112 


Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Hattiesburg 
(New Director of Agencies) ..... yee . 110 
(Executive Promotions) ......... 108 

—— Christian Life Ins. Co., oun ‘City 
(HOW COMPERT) «cccvccsscocccccce Oct. 110 
(Purchases Group Business) -Mar. 112 

stg Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(New President) Ma 


See ecocéesoveees 114 
Southern Provigent Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Officers Elected) ...............) Mar. 112 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 
(New Director of Agencies) ...... Sept. 108 
{Consli ES a ee Feb. 


wero United Life, Montgomery 
(To Merge with Union yg -June 110 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Cash Dividend — ey Apr. 108 
(Chapel In the Sky) ............ Apr. 108 
Southwest yh €.. Vite, Houston 
(Merger with Guaranty National) .May 97 
(Consolidated with Southern Republic) 


2 
Southwest Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort’ Worth 
Ce SEER ETE ae Aug. 87 
(Approves Stock Dividend) 
(Stockholders Dividends) 


iesseued ec. 
Standard Life of the South, Jackson 

“(New Vice President) .......... June 110 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Changes Name N Paweana’ Sinetis bw July 93 
he Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 

CEN ONC wcieh Shc e sheen wie July 93 

(New Home Office Building) ...... Dec. 94 

(New Assistant to the President) ..Feb. 92 

ytd emg < e es) ....Mar. 112 

xecutive Promotions) ......... Apr. 

Sun _ Life, Montreal : — 

(To Withdraw from Ceylon) ..... Oct. 110 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Jan. 78 
Texas Life Insurance Co., Waco 

(Executive Promotions) Veet etes Apr. 108 


Texas Mutual Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth 
(New Title) Oct. 109 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston, Texas 
(Merges with Western and Southern) 


Nov. 
Texas Secured Life Insurance Co., Austin 
Oo eee Oct. 110 
Time Insurance Co., teat 
(To Enter Life Fiel ESE ae Oct. 111 


Treasure State Life Insurance Co., Butte 


(Second Montana Company) ...Sept. 108 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 
cers Promoted) ............. June 110 


k 

(Elected Vice President-Actuary) .July 93 
(Acquires American Standard) ..Dee. 94 

Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock 


(New Vice President) ........... y 114 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(New Vice President) .......... May 114 

(Officers Elected) ................ uly 93 


Union National Life Insurance Co., Jasper 
(Merging with Southern United) June 110 


Union Trust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 
COE UO se 455 binds oS haus bated Mar. 112 
United Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 


(Hospitalization Business Reinsured 
Mar. 112 
United Founders Life Insurance Co. 
Oklahoma City 


(helenae Southwest Republic) .Aug. 87 

(New Secretary-Treasurer) ....... Jan. 78 
United be nggy meres , Cayenge 

(Merger App’ a ame dule coke hwate 78 
United Life Sheckdemt Ins. Co., Coneord 

(Executive Changes) ............. Nov. 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 113 
arr t= Medical Services, Inc., New York 

ointed Labor Consultant) .-.-Aug. 87 

united Services Life, Washington 

(Stock Dividend Paid) ........... fay 115 

(New Agency Vice-President) Feb. 93 
United States Guaranty Life, Augusta 

(Merges with Piedmont) .......... Nov. 93 

CERIUM) cee ccncpccnsscbcescesys Dec. 93 


United States Letter Carriers’ Mutl. Benefit 
Assn., Nashville, Tennessee 
(Correction Notice) 
br > Mutual Life & Accident, Los Angeles 
erger Approved) Jan. 78 
Universal American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
New Company) Oct. 111 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co., Dallas 
New Chairman of the Board) ...May 115 
The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham 
(Offers - Buy American 


BINT, Si aicacachcdssyecs-veecd June 107 
University eo Ins. Co., Norman 
(Group Business Sold) .......... Mar. 112 
Valley Forge Life, Reading 
(New Vice President) ............ Jan. 79 


The Volunter State Life Insurance Co., 
Chattanooga 


(Executive Changes) ............2 Apr. 110 
Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Declares 10% Stock Dividend) . —_ 115 
(BOOCK DIVIGONE) ooo ccscsccvcces Apr. 110 


Washington National Ins. Co., poremiton 
(New Public Relations Dept. ) ....Nov. 94 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 93 


The West Virginia Life Ins. Co., ag 
109 


CHOW COMBBEG). .. os sivcvcincciness Sept. 
Western Empire Life, Denver 

Cire CID) eos cecsccccsccoces Dec. 94 
Ww —— Life Insurance Co., Helena 

sed Acquisition) ........... uly 93 

(exe ne ae Sept. 109 

(Stock Exchange Completed) ...... Nov. 94 

(Executive Promotions) .........) Mar. 113 


Western Republic, Austin 
(Consolidated with Plymouth Life) 


Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 


6 errr May 115 
(Reinsures Life Insurance Co. of 
TERIROEESD  ccccccvsccovccccccevch pt. 109 
(Imperial Life Purchased) ....... Oct. 111 
(Executive Appointments) ...... Oct. 111 
(Merger Proposed) ......ccseccces Nov. 91 
(Merges with Texas Prud.) ...... Nov. 93 
oo a eae Dec. 94 
(Negotiating for Insurance) ...... Dec. 94 
0 Ss eae Jan. 79 
(Acquires Texas Es amass oee--dan. 79 
CMeraer ANMTeveG) ..csccccccccvcs eb. 88 
(Western Div. Sues Named) ..Mar. 113 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Oshkosh 
New Director of Agencies ‘and 
ED ce iucacncecess Mar. 113 


Wisconsin National Life Insurance Co., 
shkosh 
(New Vice Presidents) ..........4 Apr. 


Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 


110 


(New Director of Education) ....May 115 
aaa May 115 
(Executive Promotions) ........./ Apr. 110 


Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, Omaha 
(Extends Open Membership to a . 
eb. 


Woodmen of the World, Denver 
(President Resigns) 


Sevccccecocecs Oct. 111 













Your top sales tool 





FLITCRAFT Inc., 





THE 1957 FLITCRAFT COMPEND 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


PRICES: 


$4.50 ea.; 
$4.27 ea. 
6 or more 
(10%. dis- 


1 or 2 books, 

3, 4 or 5 books, 
(5% discount); 

books, $4.05 ea. 
count) 












For April, 1958 





LIST OF ADVERTISERS ) 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Baltimore Tale, Baleene: BAG, | ois cack veciscccceteviccsccsesdue 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. ...........c2eeeeecceeceeves 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

sorchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. .............sscceeseses 
Dotan: Pete Tae, Pewee, BOA ec ccccnevcvcectatesacgsuene 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. ............... 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. .........ccccccsccccccecccece 
Coates, Herfurth & England, Los Angeles, Calif. .............. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ................0++- 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 


Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ........-...0eese05 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. .........22eeeeeeeeees 


Wodernl TAT, CUMM TU. sono vine ide pace pcstepercevccccscevccese 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...............2.e-eee0% 
Vrankiin Tile, Boring Geld, TE. |. isc cc cvctideccccccccccsccccctses 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. ............... 


Gemeeel, A. Giz Tieetath, TRI, occ cee c dan tis vite ws tccccscccetevews 
ee Se, ON, ance eice ance cod tines eceduaueee 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Glue-Fast Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. ................-esse0es 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

SS re ies PI CI, FES vite rege ci cccinsceddpecetecee 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. .............sececeeeseces 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., indianapolis, 
Harper @ Tirethers, New Work, Wa. occ cvcccccisveccvccccevcces 
Mipsis & Ca, -B. Pi; Fey PR ais ccteccccccivesvevzese 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ..................6.. 


BAGS BC, THUEE, PO, occ ccceccccdect venceccosece 
Re ee I IE ea 51k 0 5.00 644.0 sde cos sbowsweesesacees 
EA Ge Ve I The. 8b ccs cesivcccccccoceedubiteatnns 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ..................0+-. 
a IN V.ceicck Cocdabeeidecccéves ceeuseseanene 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. ................ 3 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................ 12 
Mistreated Site; NOW. Tek. Ne Zoo cic ccc cece ccnesesiosveeds 10 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. .............45.--0++- 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. .... 

Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. . 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .............+0+000+ 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ...........00-seeeeceeeees 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ...........scccccccccsesees > 
North American Accident, Chicago, Ill. .......... Sheba rvedes cbt 
North American Life, Chicago, Tl. .............cccceeceesceens 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ........-.+++++- 
Nyhart, Howard E., Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ..........cecccceeecceeeees 
Old. Bopebiie Tite, Chienao, Tis 6%. oes inceccutstdscaneretaretue 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. ..........20.-esccenccees 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. .........ssceccececeeeteeees 
Phillins Boetel: Mamas: Cite. Tae. oie ds cs ccc cicnceascecteces capes 
Pilot Tata reer, Tho Goi iia oi wan hie eieec bankai nde tescs teen 
Provident Jéfe, Bismarck, No Dy. 26s cccciececccse vec cseetesecvs 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan. .............---eceeeeeeees 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. .........-ceceeeseeceecceeccces 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. .........0..ccsceceeeeeees 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, TD, ..3. oss .ccciesscesecereveees 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. .............eeceeeeeeeee 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 
Union National Life, Lincoln, Neb. ..........ceeccecccecccecces 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb, ..........scscccsccccsccsseees 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ................ 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. ...........0eeeeeeeeeee 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. .........0 eee eeceeeee s 


Warnecke & Co., Inc., George W., New York, N. Y. ...........- 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Weston Co., Byron, Daltot; -MaG@.. 065.0 5isa5 iss cc pewedvticiavies 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. .............-.- 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..........--s+eeee- 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our r 





dation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 





Best’s Life News 











